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Should you go into 
the Mineral Industry ? 


by JOHN W VANDERWILT 


President 


orado School of Mines (As told to DONALD ROBINSON) 


Fy 


Prospecting is one area of the mineral industry which holds great fascination fo 
resources often brings a geologist or geophysical engineer unusual opportunity for travel, adventure and rugged outdoor living. 


"VE HEARD it said that the day of the 
pioneer is gone. That we Americans 
ave turned soft. That, somewhere down 
the line, we've lost our old-time taste for 
exploration and adventure. 


“There just aren’t any more Davy 
Crocketts or Dan’l Boones left,”’ people 
tell me. It isn’t so, though. 


At this very moment, Americar 
making their way into some of the wild 
most remote corners of the world, wit! 
same disregard for danger and discomf 
that our pioneer-ancestors showed 


I know of Americans who are daring the 
backwaters of the Amazon; others who are 
scaling the Andes, cutting through the 
jungles of Africa, crossing barrer 
deserts of Asia, battling the snak« 
swamps of our own southland 
out fear of contradiction, I can say th 
relishing every minute of it. 


“Never had it so bad, and never en- 
joyed anything so much,” one of them 
wrote home. 

These young men—as well 
colleagues in more settled mines 
laboratories—are trail blazing along a 
never-ending frontier: the 


their 
Ils and 


mineral in- 
dustry. Regardless of difficulties, they are 
finding precious minerals, extracting them 
and then converting them into their most 
useful, valuable forms. 


It is a vital job they are all doing. 


Our national economy is rooted, in 


large part, in mineral production. Take 
coal. Without it, much of America’s in- 
dustry would grind to an immediate halt. 
Without oil, no plane would fly auto- 
mobile would run. Without copper, every 
electric generating station would shut 
down. Without uranium, our national 
defenses would be crippled. And the same 
thing is true for dozens of other minezals. 


Recently a friend of mine remarked to 
me, “Our entire civilization would crum- 
ble if it weren't for minerals and the scien- 
tists and engineers who make them avail- 
able to us.”” He was not exaggerating the 
situation one whit. 


There are several different categories of 
scientists and engineers in the industry. In 
brief, this is what they do. 


The geologist deals with the structure of 
the earth. In particular, he specializes in 
the properties, occurrence and uses of 
minerals and rocks. 

The geological engineer covers much 
the same area, but he pays more attention 
to the practical applications of the sciez.ce 
and less to basic research. 

Next is the geophysical engineer. He 
seeks hidden Pm ta te of minera! wealth 
by means of seismic, magnetic and other 
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new, almost magical methods, 


The mining engineer is responsible for 
taking the raw materials from the earth. 


Now comes the metallurgical engineer 
and he has a vast scope, too. He not only 
works on the extraction of metals from 
their ores, but on the adaptation of these 
metals to man’s purposes. He is con- 
stantly evolving new and better alloys or 
new uses for old alloys. 


The petroleum engineer concentrates on 
obtaining oil and gas out of the earth. 

The petroleum refining engineer takes 
up where the petroleum engineer leaves 
off. His job is to develop and improve the 
many thousands of products, such as 
zasoline, lubricants and asphalt, that can 
be made out of petroleum; or that utilize 
petroleum, such as nylon. 


Last is the ceramic engineer. He focuses 
on nonmetallic minerals and the products 
that can be fabricated from them, such as 
brick, glass, enamels, electric insulators 
and high temperature products. 


The industry in which all these pro- 
fessions are engaged is enormous. In the 
U. S. alone, the value of mineral produc- 
tion was, at last count, over $13,000,000,000 
a year. Today, more than one tenth of all 
gainfully employed Americans make their 
iving out of minerals. 





For scientists and engineers, the horizons 
of this industry are especially wide. Th 
can be based here or abroad. They can a 
out in the field and prospect for new 
mineral deposits or t can work in 
already proven mines. ey can accept 
posts in manufacturing plants, research 
laboratories and government offices. Or, 
if they prefer, in college classrooms. 


Openings for trained men are many. 
I say this from personal observation. 


_ “Did you have a tough time ne a 
job?” Lasked one of our graduates recently. 


“Gosh, no,” he replied. “The t 
oary I had was choosing which job 
liked best.” 


‘The fact is that there is a decided scarcity 
of young scientists and engi in min- 
erals. Throughout the entire United States, 
the coral number of graduates in this field, 
last year, was under 1,500, Most students 
at top-flight schools are offered between 
three and four jobs each, upon graduation. 


Naturally, you want to know what the 
financial outlook is for mineral men. Here 
is the picture. 


Graduate engineers can a starting 
ee? in industry of $365 to $425 a month. 
Inside of five years, those with average 
ability should bs drawing $7,500 a year. 
Ten years after graduation their earnin 
should be $10,600, Only the sky is the 
limit for very good men. Many engineers 
go into top management and eatn excep- 
tionally high pay. I know several who are 
making $50,000 to $100,000 a year. 


Teachers usually begin with about $3,600 
a year and top men go up to $10,000 a 
year, Moreover, a ochal year is psually 
nine months and some faculty men regu- 
larly double their year's income by acting 
as industrial consultants during their 
vacations. 

Always, for anybody in the mineral in- 
dustry who tries, there is the possibility of 
striking it truly rich. A few years ago, a 
penniless young geologist I know went 
prospecting for uranium. He spotted a 
deposit. A big one. Today it is reported 
that he is worth several million dollars. 

This past year two of our own students 
at the Colorado School of Mines went pros- 
pecting for uranium in their spare time 
after class. They made a sizable strike 
within twenty-five miles of the campus. 


There are also rewards in minerals be- 
yond money. It is an exciting, adventure- 
filled life. The work presents a ceaseless 
challenge. Best of all, you feel that you are 
helping to create new wealth, new indus- 
tries, new jobs for your fellow men. 


I know that sensation at firsthand. Back 
in 1928, I was associated with a group of 
U. S. Geological Survey men sent to 
prospect for potash deposits. The United 
States was then dependent upon foreign 
producers for most of its potash for fer- 
tilizer and other industrial uses. 


We began drilling east of Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Down we went 500 feet. All we 
found was rock of no value. Down we 
went to 1,000 feet. Still only worthless 
rock. Deeper we drilled to 1,500, 1,800, 
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2,000 feet below the surface of the earth. 


of ore. This 


Up came more sam 
with sylvite 


time the samples were s 
and bitter-tasting potash chloride. 
hit a fine deposit. 

In large part, the American in- 
dustry— ucing about two million tons 
a yeas—has grown out of that one strike. 
It is a source of genuine satisfaction to me. 


Rewarding as the mineral industry is, 
you mustn't think chat it is all 
and cream.”’ The hours are long and the 
conditions can be rugged. Young mi 
men may find themselves working in a 
dilapidated lean-to deep in the Canadian 
, Or On an drilling platform 
away out in the Gulf of Mexico, or in a 
cram onset hut off on the burning 
—_ of regen Phere yr in 
is country, they may have to e their 
home in a pup tent on some jagged waste- 
land 100 miles from civilization. For 
months on end they will have no medical 
facilities, no recreational outlets, no com- 
forts of any sort. Lon tions from 
wives and families can be the rule, not the 
exception. 
Certainly, I would not recommend the 
mineralindustry for a girl unless she were 
to overcome herculean obstacles. 
women have done well in geology, 
and a few at the research side of mineral- 
ogy, but they are still the exceptions. 


Is there any way, people sometimes ask 
me, to tell whether a boy is well-suited for 
a@ career as a scientist or engineer in the 
mineral industry? 

I think there is. Answer these questions 
honestly and you should have a fair idea 
of your prospects. 

1. Are you curious about scientific mat- 
ters? Do you wonder about the makeup of 
the earth, for instance, or the broad a 
ciples underlying atomic energy? You 
should. 2. Are you good at mat tics, 
chemistry and physics? You'll need to 
know them through and through. 3. Are 

ou adept with your hands? 4. Do you 
ve an analytical, broad-visioned mind? 
This is a field t that requires clear and crea- 
tive thinking. 5. Can you make up your 
mind quickly? You'll have to. Men's lives 
may depend on it. 
ust recently, a young mining engineer 
e. walking » a en ay emmces.2 down 
in a coal mine when his nose picked up 4 
trace of gas. He didn’t stop to talk. In- 
stantly, he ordered the mine cleared. If he 
hadn't, eighty-odd men would have prob- 
ably been fatally gassed. 


6. Are you in good health and do you 
have a robust constitution? Both are vital. 
7. Do you have a sense of adventure and 
enjoy outdoor life? If you don’t, you're 
going to be a fish out of water. 8. Do you 
get along well with people? In this indus- 
we to be a team player. 


Now we reach the question of how you 
obtain your training for the mineral indus- 
try. It’s not easy. I must tell you that. 


High grades—you should be at least in 
the upper half, preferably the upper third 
of your high school class—are essential 
for entrance to a good college. And, an 
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extensive grounding in mathematics, 
istry and physics is imperative. 

What college should you go to? 

If you're thinking of geology solely as 
a pure (rather than as an applied) science, 
you can go to per: y any college with 
a well-rounded scientific course. Not so if 
you're interested primarily in the engineer- 
ing as of the mineral industry. You 
would do best to enter a college offering 
specific engineering courses in mining, 
metallurgy, petroleum and the related 
professions. 


The courses vary in length. Some of 
them run four years, others five. All of 
them are difficult. At least, they require 
serious and istent work. Which is as 
it should be. Only a fully-prepared man can 
get ahead in the mineral industry today. 


Is it expensive to secure an education? 


It’s not cheap. Tuition, books, board and 
other campus expenses should cost the 
average boy between $1,000 and $1,500 a 

ear. However, this doesn’t mean that a 
without that much money is barred. 
If he wishes, he can try for a scholarship. 
Most coll give many. So do a number 
of Sedaeleieipenies. And he can work 
his way through school. I did. I wish I had 
a dollar now for every furnace I stoked 
while I was at college. 


Of one thing I'm sure. It's worth a 
stru, to get into this field. If you have 
ability and interest, and are willing to 
work, the future is unlimited. 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on a Gareer in the Mineral Indus- 
try is one of a continuing series on career oppor- 
tunities ¥ young men and women. Each is 
avai in booklet . and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, ‘The Cost of Four Years at 
College.”” Check the booklets you- want below, 
and mail the coupon today! 
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Tweed . .. the one fragrance 
above all others ... fo wear 
anytime, anywhere. 
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Let Your Parents 
Read World Week 


Parents, too, enjoy World W. 
know this because parents hav: 
is and so have many students 
yarents regularly read the magazine, 
So, why not take home your World 
Week after you have finished using it 
in school? 

Parents are usually interested 
materials approved for school us: 
will be especially interested in World 
Week because it contains so much 
news and background for understand- 

g it better. 
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How to safety-check a car 
two minutes... 


in 


TWO LIGHTS ARE BETTER THAN ONE! Be sure 
both headlights are working. Pest the dimmer- 
button, too, so you'll know that both brights 


and dims light up. 


READY TO TOOT YOUR OWN HORN? Good 

drivers can cover hundreds of miles without 

horn. But when you need it, be 
One quick toot will tell. 


ever using 
sure it works 


DON’T BE SURPRISED FROM THE REAR. Check 
tail-lights and directional signals. Anything 
you do to prevent accidents helps you as 
much as it helps the other driver. 


BEWARE OF WISHY-WASHY BRAKES! Release 
hand brake and step on brake pedal. It should 
stop at least 144 inches above the floor. If it 
goes limp, check fluid level in master cylinder. 


SIGNAL YOUR STOPS. Make certain brake 
lights glow when they’re supposed to. One 
quick way: back up close to a wall; look back 
for light reflection as you step on the brake. 


WEARY WIPERS? Better look into the matter. 
New wiper blades cost little, but they're 
worth a mint in a storm.’ A_ windshield- 
washer unit in your new car is a big help, too. 


; : 
You ll like the feeling of confidence that follows a quick safety-check. It’s 


a feeling that’s well worth a few minutes of your time before every-trip. Matter of 


fact, it’s against the law in many states to drive an unsafe car. Of course, safety’ is 


designed into most cars today, but even the best of them need minor adjustments 


from time to time. Ford Motor Company hopes you’ll refer to this page and give 


your car this checkup often, 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird + Mercury « Lincoln » Continental Mark II + Ford Trucks + Tractors and Farm implements « Industrial Engines 





INP photos 
Republican Chairman Hal! (left) and Democratic Chairman Butler wield the gavel ot their respective political conventions. 


Newsmakers 4 


REPUBLICAN RINGMASTER 
“IF HE EVER GOT OU7 


tics, Len would wilt away like an 
old piece of lettuce.” That's how a 
close friend once described Leonard 
Wood Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

But Mr. Hall is far from getting 
out of politics. For as chairman of 
the Republican headquarters organi- 
zation, it’s Mr. Hall's job to manage 
the campaign to try to reelect Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and to help Repub- 
licans gain control of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Leonard Hall was born and 
to politics. He grew up in the Re- 
publican and politics-conscious com- 
munity of Oyster Bay, N. Y. His 
father was a coachman in the house- 
hold of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
later became U. S. President. Mr. 
Roosevelt's daughter was the boy's 
godmother and she named Hal! after 
a hero of the Spanish-American War 
General Leonard Wood. 

When he was just 16, Hall went 
to Washington, D.C., drawn by 
stories of exciting adventures in the 
U. S. capital. But his life was far 
from exciting. He obtained a clerical 
job. His $50-a-month salary was just 
barely enough to pay his expenses 
while going to law school at night 
At 19, Hall was graduated from 
Georgetown University Law School 

After a short law career back in 


ot pe yli- 


bred 


Oyster Bay, Len returned to his first 
love politics. He served in the New 
York State legislature, and then from 
1939 to 1952 he was a member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 
In 1953 Hall was elected chairman 
of the Republican Nationa] Commit- 
tee, a non-paying job. 

Mr. Hall, who is 55, is married and 
has two step-children. He is an 
amateur magician and an enthu- 
siastic do-it-yourself fan. Recently, 
he stripped down and reassembled 
a Ford and completely modernized 
his kitchen. As the’ Republican 
Party's “ringmaster,” Mr. Hall has a 
major do-it-yourself project ahead of 
him this fall. 


DEMOCRATIC DRILLMASTER 


PAUL BUTLER, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
a gray-haired, gaunt man who looks 
more like the board chairman of a 
corporation than a fighting politician. 
But underneath his calm exterior, 
Butler is an astute man of politics 
with an unfailing memory for names 
and a fondness for handshaking. 

These attributes come in handy to 
Mr. Butler in his pivotal job as “drill- 
master” of the Democratic party or- 
ganization. This year, he is a key 
figure in the campaign to try to elect 
a Democratic President and 
the Democrats a continued majority 
in both Congress. Since 


insure 


houses of 


he embarked ‘on this difficult job, 
Mr. Butler has already traveled 
more than 150,000 miles throughout 
the 48 states, speaking to and shak- 
ing hands with every potential voter 
in sight. 

Mr. Butler was born 51 years ago 
in South Bend, Indiana. He attended 
South Bend High School. Later he 
won a scholarship to Notre Dame 
University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1927, with honors in law. 

Mr. Butler built up a prosperous 
law practice. At that time, being a 
lawyer in Indiana meant getting in 
volved in politics. Mr. Butler was 
no exception. He started out as a 
precinct worker and rapidly rose 
through the ranks of the party or- 
ganization. And in December of 
1954, he was elected national chair- 
man, at a salary of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. Butler is married and has five 
children. He is a devoted fan of the 
New York Yankees and the Notre 
Dame football team. 

Although he is reputed to be even 
tempered where politics is con- 
cerned, Butler is said to be a changed 
man in the “sports world.” As one 
friend reports, “Paul never gets ex- 
cited except when he’s sore at the 
umpire or Notre Dame has just 
scored a touchdown. Then he yells, 
he screams, he smashes his hat.” 
(For details on the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees, 
see page 42.) 





Suez—The Choke Tightens 


The Suez crisis, despite diplomatic 
thrusts and counter-thrusts, remains 
tense and unsettled. These were the 
main developments: 5 

The Western Big Three agreed to 
back a “Users’ Association” of w 
shipping powers to provide safe pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal. 

The plan was proposed by U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and received strong support from 
Britain and France. It is the West's 
answer to Egypt's rejection of inter- 
national control of the canal. Inter- 
national control had been approved 
by 18 nations at a London conference 
in August. The association, whose 
membership would be open to all 
users of the Canal, would hire its 
pilots and regulate traffic 


own 


through the 103-mile-long waterway. 
A second London conference met 
last week to discuss this proposal and 


suggest other measures. Egyptian 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser has 
called the Users’ Association a “chal- 
lenge, the object of which is to bring 
about a state of war.” 


FOREIGN PILOTS QUIT 


The showdown between Nasser 
and the West began shaping up ten 
days ago when nearly all of the for- 
eign pilots (mainly Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Scandinavians) left 
their jobs in Egypt to return home. 

Because of the serious shortage of 
trained pilots to guide ships through 
the tricky canal waters, Britain and 
France expect canal traffic to become 
choked. Nasser, trying to maintain a 
normal flow of traffic, has doubled 
the work schedules of his Egyptian 
pilots to 14 hours a day and has re- 
cruited a number of foreign pilots. 
Among the new arrivals were 15 Rus- 
sians, who boasted that “in two days” 
they would master all the “ins and 
outs” of Suez navigation that usually 
take six months to Jearn. 

The big test could come when the 
Users’ Association, using its own 
pilots, attempts to send its first ship 
through Suez. Egypt is expected to 
bar passage in such an event. If Brit- 
ish ships are blocked, however, Brit- 


ain promises they will not try to 
“shoot their way through” the canal. 
Some observers believe Britain might 


‘bring the dispute before the United 


Nations Security Council, j 
Egypt with violating the 1888 
vention. That nine-power agreement 

all ships of all nations the 
right to passage through the Suez 
Canal at all times. 

If this latest Western plan ends in 
another deadlock, the Western pow- 
ers are prepared to bypass the Suez 
Canal in favor of other shipping 
routes. Oil is the major item shipped 
through Suez. Europe receives half 
its total oil supply—1,200,000 barrels 
a day—via Suez from some of the 
Middle East fields. 


U.S. MAY HELP FOOT BILL 


Under a@ plan to re-route world 
shipping, 800,000 barrels of Middle 
East oil could be sent to Europe 
around the southern tip of Africa. 
Oil production in the Americas 
would be stepped up to supply the 
remaining 400,000 barrels that Eu- 
rope needs daily, plus another 
350,000« barrels to replace U.S. and 
Canadian oil imports from the Mid- 
dle East. (Such a move would deprive 
Egypt of the canal tolls on which 
she had been depending, and prob- 
ably bring her to the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster. ) 

To ease the financial burden these 
extra shipping costs would place on 
Europe, the U.S. is ready to help foot 





If Suezis closed, longer sailing time around 
Africa would cut down oil for Europe. 


- 


the bill—with loans of $150,000,000 

_ to $500,000,000 a year. Secretary 
Dulles said the U.S. Government 
Export-Import Bank would be ready 
to consider applications by European 
countries for loans to finance imports 
of oil from the U.S. 

Should the Suez Canal crisis cut 
the flow of Middle Eastern oil to 
world markets, the Soviet Union 
would be the gainer. NATO would 
be deprived of needed oil. In addi- 
tion, Communist ‘suppliers of oil to 
Europe could then not only demand 
higher prices—but force trade con- 
cessions as well. 

As the Soviet Union sees it, the 
Suez crisis means “heads we win, 
tails you lose.” 


Reserves Not Yet Ready 


Needed: about 60,000 six-months’ 
volunteers. 


The National Security Training 
Commission reports that  enlist- 
ments under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955 are “lagging badly.” The De- 
fense Department had planned on 
100,000 volunteers in the year just 
passed. It attracted only 40,000. 

What's Behind It: In 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called for a “New 
Look” in U.S. defense policy. In 
line with his recommendations, Con- 
gress authorized formation of a 
Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 men by 
1959. These men would be ready for 
instant mobilization in case of a na- 
tional emergency. 

Under the act which President 
Eisenhower signed on August 9, 
1955, young men between 17 and 
18% can volunteer for a six months’ 
period of active duty in the Army, 
followed by seven and a half years 
in the Ready Reserve. In the Ready 
Reserve, men are required to take 
48 drill periods a year, plus a maxi- 
mum of 17 days a year of training in 
special camps. A Ready Reservist 
unable to attend regular drills, must 
spend thirty days each year in a 
training camp. 

The National Security Training 
Commission says it cannot under- 
stand why enlistments for the pro- 
gram have been so low. When it in- 
terviewed 250 trainees, the NSTC 
found all were pleased with their 





experiences. Some even said they in- 
tended to join the regular army. 


High Talk About Rockets 


Rocket experts gathered ‘ast week 
in one of the world’s oldest cities to 
swap data about the world’s most 
up-to-date topic—man’‘s conquest of 
the frontiers of space. 


In Rome, at the seventh meeting 
of the International Astronauticai 
Congress, technologists from the 
U.S., the Soviet Union, and 22 other 
countries exchanged information on 
rocket flight research. 

There were glowing predictions 
on the future possibilities of inter- 
planetary travel. But the “spacemen’ 
also kept their feet on the ground by 
examining what has already been ac- 
complished in the rocket field. 

Much interest was concentrated on 
man’s first scheduled penetration of 
outer space—the launching of man- 
made “moons” (satellites) by the U.S. 
and Soviet Russia sometime next year 
(see news story in last week's issue). 
Test firing of an earth-satellite will 
begin in the U.S. in November. 

Also high on the conversation list 
was the U.S. Air Force’s new 5,000- 
mile-per-hour rocket, the HTV (Hy- 
personic Test Vehicle). HTV reaches 
its astounding speed within only two 
seconds after launching. Its acceler- 
ation is about 10 times more power- 
ful than that of any other rocket 
known to U.S. scientists. Only ten 
feet long, the new rocket is “but the 
first in a family”—the so-called little 
brother. The Air Force says it plans 
to build big brother rockets which 
will surpass HTV in both speed and 
performance. 


Pakistan Gets New Chief 


Pakistan, friend and ally of the 
West in Asia, has just changed prime 
ministers—the fifth change in nine 
years since the country was born. 


New chief of the Pakistani 
government is 63-year-old, English- 
educated Hussein Shaheed Suhra- 
wardy. He is the leader of the Awami 
League—a political party that in- 
cludes most shades of politica! opin- 
ion from left to right. 

When Suhrawardy was sworn in as 
prime minister, there were some 
doubts regarding his pro-Western 
sympathies. The Awami League is 
on record as favoring Pakistan's with 
drawal from military alliances with 


UP photo 


A LOOK OF ENCHANTMENT—Two of the best-known women in Italy greet each 
other at a film festival in Venice. With an enchanted expression on her face Italian 
film star Gina Lollobrigida (left) shakes hands with U.S, Ambassador to Italy, 
Clare Boothe Luce, who recently returned to her post in Rome after an illness. 


the West. All doubts were dispelled, 
however, when the new prime minis- 
ter pledged his government to stand 
resolutely with the free world. 

The new prime minister is ex- 
pected to have a tough time in ‘his 
new job. Ever since Moslem Pakistan 
achieved her independence from 
Great Britain in 1947, the country 
has had trouble maintaining a stable, 
democratic government. 

What's Behind It: Pakistan, already 
divided geographically into two sep- 
arate sections at each of India’s up- 
per corners, has long been divided 
by political rivalries, too. Economi- 
cally weaker East Pakistan complains 
often and bitterly that it is the “or- 
phan” of West Pakistan. 

Such rivalries have postponed the 
writing of Pakistan’s constitution. 
Riots, famine, and floods have added 
further aggravations. 

Despite these difficulties, Pakistan 
has remained a strong right arm. of 
the West in southern Asia. Pakistan is 
a member of the U.S.-backed Bagh- 
dad Pact (other members are Great 
Britain, Iraq, Iran, and Turkey). 


These nations form the “northern 
tier” of the Middle East against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. Pakistan is 
also a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, which defends 
Southeast Asia from Communist 
threats. Pakistan is thus a vital link in 
the free world’s defense chain from 
the Far East to the Middle East. 


Campaigns Build Steam 


The 1956 Presidential campaign 
is officially under way. 

President Eisenhower opened the 
Republican campaign on September 
12 with a speech to 500 GOP lead- 
ers at a Gettysburg picnic. Less than 
24 hours later, Adlai Stevenson 
opened the Democratic drive with 
an address at Harrisburg, Pa. . 

Actually, the campaign began 
“unofficially” months ago. The Dem- 
ocrats have already chalked up a 
surprise victory in traditionally Re- 
publican Maine. In state and 
Congressional elections, held on 
September 10, the Democrats won 
one of Maine’s three seats in the U.S. 








House of Representatives (Maine 
has not sent a Democrat to Con- 
gress since 1934). The vote on an- 
other seat was so. close that a re- 
count must be made. Democratic 
Governor Edmund Muskie also won 
re-election by a wide margin. 
Meanwhile, campaign bills are 
mounting. The two partiés have al- 
ready contracted to spend $2,500,000 


on TV time alone. Total expendi- 


tures by both parties may range as 
high as $100,000,000. (For moré 
about the elections see “America 
\ otes,” pages 15 through 46.) 


Courtesy Rules the Road 


Connecticut's governor is taking 
a safe-driving campaign directly to 
the high schools of his state. 

Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff has 
started a drive that will take him to 
“at least 100” high school assemblies. 
He is appealing personally for 
greater attention to highway safety 
by teen-age drivers. 

The governor told a high school 
audience in Hartford that the per- 
centage of 16-year-olds involved in 
accidents is “astronomical.” 

He asked girl students to impress 
upon their “dates” the need for better 
driving habits. “If vou young ladies 
would insist that the men drive ac- 
a to the rules of the road,” he 
said; “they will drive carefully. Tell 
them they can’t have another date 
unléss they do so.” 

Governor Ribicoff's administration 
has been marked by a vigorous cam- 
paign to cut that state’s auto accident 
rate. Last winter the ‘governor de- 
creed license suspensions for all 
convicted speeders. 

At Chicago, the annual conference 
of the National Association of Chiefs 
of Police called on police forces in 
all states to outlaw teen-age “drag 
strips.” These are speed contests 
supervised by the police and held on 
designated roads. The conference 
condemned the ‘races for encourag- 
ing competition in driving. This, it 
said, is inconsistent with the basic 
law of good driving~cooperation. 


Justice Minton Retiring. Associate 
Justice Sherman Minton has announced 
his retirement from the U.S. Supreme 
Court, effective October 15. Mr. 
Minton, 65, says he is leaving the high 
bench because of poor health. A for- 
mer U.S. Senator (Dem., Ind.) and 


Federal Circuit Court judge, he was 
appointed to the Court in 1949 by Pres- 
ident Truman. As we went to press, 
President Eisenhower had not yet 
named a successor to Justice. Minton. 


“Blood for Free” Startles Reds. The 
American system of free blood donatioas 
has a group of Russian visitors baffled. 
The Russians, four officials of the Soviet 
Red Cross, were being shown through a 
New York blood. bank. There they saw 
men and women waiting to give their 
blood—without pay. The Russians con- 
fessed their amazement, pointing out 
that the Soviet government pays gen- 
erously for each donation. Soviet donors 
also receive one full meal and the day 
off from work, as well as one extra day 
added to their annual vacation. Even 
so, the Soviets have to conduct tough 
campaigns to meet their blood quotas. 
The American custom of free donations 
began during World War II, and has 
been popular ever since. 


Camera Eyes Ocean Floor. For the 
first time, the ocean floor 25,000 feet 
below the surface has been successfully 
photographed. Three pictures were 
obtained by Captain Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau, world’s foremost underwater 
explorer. “The pictures show no sea 
monsters, I am sorry to say,” reports 
Captain Cousteau. “They do;show rocky 
shelves with little mud. That was unex- 
pected, for we had believed the bottom 


covered with organic mud,” 


High Fashions Hi-jacked. Several col- 
lections of fall fashions fell under the 
eyes of racketeers last week and slipped 
from the slim fingers of the fashion 
world into the hands of the underworld. 
One collection, four Christian Dior 
originals valued at $5,000, was stolen 
at New York's International Airport. 
But if gangland tries to market its finery, 
it will have to avoid the style-conscious 
eyes of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


Irish Honor U.S. Hero. Commodore 
John Barry, naval hero of the American 
Revolution, has been honored by a 
statue near the place of his birth at 
Wexford, Ireland. The $30,000 statue, 
a gift from the people of the U.S., was 
unveiled last week by Ireland’s Presi- 
dent Sean O'Kelly. Despite rain, thou- 
sands of spectators were on hand to 
honor Barry—who left Ireland as a cabin 
boy at 10, and later .received officer's 
cominission No. | in the U.S. Navy from 
George Washington. 


Trading Stamps Make the Movies. 
The nation’s craze for collecting trading 
stamps may be stretching into your fa- 
vorite movie house. Twelve theatres in 
southern California have announced 
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plans to sponsor an experiment next 
month in cooperation with loca) chain 
groceries, department stores, and gaso- 
line stations. This is how the plan will 
work: Customers buying products at 
certain stores will receive trading stamps 
(usually one stamp for each 10¢ pur- 
chase). Each book of 400 stamps can 
then be redeemed at the theatres and 
counted as 50¢ toward the admission 
price. Thedtres will be reimbursed 
by thé stamp company for each 
book redeemed. 


Skyscraper’s Beacon Yields to Birds. 
An all-night beacon atop New York's 
tallest s aper, the Empire State 
Building, has been shut off—at least until 
November 1. Reason: migrating birds 
attracted by the light, were dashing 
themselves to death against the build- 
ing. On one night last autumn, 156 mi- 
grating birds, crashed into the building 
and were killed. 


Stories in a Sentence 


The White House in Washington, 
D.C., was closed to visitors last week so 
that painters could give the Executive 
Mansion its first new coat of paint in 


six years—white, of course! 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra won 
Russian critics’ praise as “the greatest 
orchestra in the world” after four con- 
certs in Moscow and Leningrad—mark- 
ing the first time a U.S. orchestra 
ever played in the Soviet Union. 


More than 8,000,000 Soviet workers 
will benefit from establishment of the 
first minimum wage law in Russia— 
with the minimum set at 270 rubles 
(or about $50) a month. (The U.S. has 
had a minimum wage law since 19383; 
the minimum for most workers is now 
set at $1 an hour.) 


September 26 has been declared 
“Johnny Appleseed Day” in Ohio, hon- 
oring the 182nd anniversary of the birth 
of John (“Appleseed”) Chapman, the 
man who, legend says, planted apple 
trees throughout the Ohio Valley. 


“ez 
NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) John Foster Dulles; 
(b) Gamal Abdel Nasser; (c) Sherman 


ON THE 


Minton; (d) Abraham Ribicoff; (e) 
Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy. 

2. The major commodity shipped 
through the Suez Canal is ‘ad 
Europe receives half of its total supply 
from the via Suez. Under 

@ plan to re- -route world Shipping, some 
rw be shipped via — 

3. What country div ides West Paki- 


stan from East Pakistan? 
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GOOD NEWS: The Bibl S still the world’s No. l 
best-seller. World Week learned that in 1955, the United 
Bible Societies alone sold and distributed 25.000,000 
Bibles and parts of the Bible throughout the world. 
The complete Bible—both Old and New Testaments— 
is translated into 207 languages, and selections from 
the Bible can now be read in 1.092 different languages 
and dialects. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Pro-football season opens next week 
and all eyes will be on Howard 
Cassady, the Detroit 
Lions’ rookie. All-American college 
halfback of 1954 and 1955, Hop- 
along led Ohio State to two Big Ten 
crowns. Hopalong attended the Co- 
Central High School. 


“Hopalong” 


Ohio State Univ lumbus (O 


GOOD DEEDS: When Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, 29, 
of St. Louis, Mo., served as Navy doctor at a refugee 
camp in Viet Nam (Indochina), he witnessed many 
Communist atrocities. Then and there he vowed to re- 
turn to Asia to help fight communism with medicine. 
This month the young doctor kept his promise. He and 
three of his old Navy buddies arrived in Laos (Indo- 
china) to volunteer their services. With them they 
brought drug supplies and other equipment donated 
by U. S. companies. Dr. Dooley holds South Viet Nam’s 
highest decoration for heroism 


“DONKEY” BUSINESS: Little did the great Roman 
orator Cicero know that some day his tomb in Italy 
would house a stable of donkeys. For many years, a 
farmer has kept his braying brood in the tower that 
covers Cicero’s grave. But the Italian government now 
wants to restore the tomb and open it to tourists. So 
the donkeys, faced with a warrant to get out, will have 
to go elsewhere to do their “orating.” 


BORDER PARTY: West Berlin's Mayor Willy Kressmann 
doesn’t let ill will between the Soviets and the West in- 
terfere with an old custom. Following an old practice, the 
Mayor invited children from Communist East Berlin to a fun- 
filled party featuring toys, games, cake, and ice cream. 





Wide World phote 


WELCOME STRANGER! A smiling group of foreign 
students wave a friendly hello to America (in photo 
above) as they arrive in Hoboken, N. J. The 657 teen- 
agers are in the U. S. for a years stay in American 
homes while they attend high schools in 40 states. Thev 
hail from 19 countries and are here under the American 
Field Service student exchange program. Under the 
same program, 696 American teen-agers are going to 
school and living with families abroad. 


A MATTER OF OPINION. Does rock 'n’ roll music 
spark teen-age unrest? Yes, says a group of Pennsyl- 
vania police officers. “Whenever there was teen-age 
trouble, we found rock 'n’ roll in the background,” the 
officers declared. What do YOU think? Send your views 
to the Letters Column of World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Gregory Thompson, 13, a 
student at Madison Junior High in Miami, Fla., who 
has won first prize in the national “Scientist of Tomor- 
row’ contest. Gregory won the contest with his essay 
on “Why I want to be a scientist.” The contest was spon- 
sored by the Porter Chemical Co. of Hagerstown, Md. 


TEEN TOPICS: Willard Eschenbrenner, 13, of Plain 


ville, Conn., has ambitions to become a teacher. But he 
isn’t content to wait until he has a teaching degree. This 
summer Willarel opened a summer school for children. 
The teen-ager offered an eight-week course to children 
ranging in age from nursery school to third grade. The 
charge for the summer’s course was 50 cents. (He ex- 
plained that this was to cover the cost of crayons, paper, 
and pencils—and not tuition!) Willard taught courses 
in music, art, and the three “R’s.” To keep his nine 
students on their toes, Willard handed out report cards 
every two weeks. The parents of the community were 
delighted. As one mother put it, “Where else can you 
get a baby-sitter for all summer for 50 cents?” 


ENDQUOTE: Credit Benjamin Franklin with another 
true saying, especially apt in these election times: “If 
thee do not care to vote, why prate angrily about a 
situation thy vote can help to change.” 
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|. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer, 

; 1. What are the names 
of the two bodies of water linked by 
the Suez Canal? 

Bs a 2. What two lakes are 
part of the canal? 

rats 3. What is the name of 
the country in which the canal is 
located? 

________4. What two continents 
re separated by the canal? 

_______5. What is the name of 
the city at the northern entrance to 
the canal? 


Number right_____ 


il. U. S. GOVERNMENT 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the nump- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

a. The branch of the Federal Gov- 

ernment which enforces laws is 
1. executive 
2. legislative 
3. judiciary 
4. National Security Council 
. The President of the United 
States is elected by 
. majority vote of the people 
. state legislature: 
. majority of votes in the Elec- 
toral College 
. national conventions 
treaty must be ratified by 
. the people of the U. S. 
. a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 


ate 


3. a majority vote of the House 
of Representatives 

4. a majority vote of both houses 
of Congress - 

_.d. The amendment to the Consti- 

tution which prohibits Congress 
from “abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press” is 
the 

1. First 3. Fourteenth 

2. Fifth 4. Eighteenth 

The Constitution provides for 

all of the fo'lowing, except 

1. political parties 

2. a Federal court system 

3. a two-house legislature 

4. separation of powers 


Number right_____ 


iil. AT HOME AND ABROAD 


__a. The United Natious sent Rag 
Hammarskjold to the Middle 
East to prevent an outbreak of 
war between 
1. Turkey and Greece 
2. England and Cyprus 
8. Israel and Arab States 
4. Egypt and Jordan 
. Organized labor in the U. S. was 
strengthened by the union of the 
1. railroad brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor 

2. American Federatiun of La- 
bor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

8. United Mine Workers and 
the CIO 

4. United Mine Workers and 
the AFL 

. Since 1950 the inco-.ne of farm- 
ers in the U. S. has 
1. declined 
2. increased - 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been determined 

. Major responsibility for public 
education in the U. S, rests with 
the 
1. Federal Government 
2. U. S. Supreme Court 
8. county governments 
4. state and local governments 

. All of the following countries 
are Russian satellites, except 
1. Poland 3. Rumania 
2. Italy 4. Czechoslovakia 
A recent development in Russia 
which attracted world-wide at- 
tention was the 
1. establishment of private own- 

ership of farms 





TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs at the beginning of 
the year. You do not 

to study anything to prepare for 
it, but answer all the questions. 


My name 





My class 


Total number right 














2. increased production of steel 
Fe and electric power 
8. conclusion of a peace treaty 
between Russia and Japan 
4. denunciation of Stalin by the 
Russian leaders 
__g. All of the following countries 
have taken a neutralist position 
in the cold war, except + 
1, India 8. Indonesia 
2. Burma 4. Canada 
__h. A Mediterranean island which 
has been the scene of violence 
involving Greece, Turkey, and 
Great Britain 
1. Sicily 8. Malta 
2. Cyprus 4. Gibraltar 
__i. The French Empire has been 
beset by recent uprisings in all 
of the following areas, except 
1. Algeria 3. Madagascar 
2. Tunisia 4. Morocco 
__j. A European nation which has 
had two separate governments 
since the end of World War II is 
1. Austria 3. France 
2. Germany 4. Russia 


Number right 


IV. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


__a. caucus 
1. minority opinion 
2. party platform 
8. meeting of members of same 
party to reach some decision 
4. unanimous agreement on a 
Presidential nominee 
inflation 
1. action against an aggressor 
2. increase in the value of a 
dollar 
8. large and sudden increase in 
prices of goods offered for 
sale 
4. full employment 
—__c. injunction 
1. legal action against a person 
accused of crime 
2. court order demanding that 
a person or group cease car- 
rying on certain activities 
. recapture of a fugitive who 
has fled to another state 
. a railway terminal 


a 
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__d. merger 

1. combination of two 
companies under on 
agement 

2. monopoly of a particular 
product 

8. private agreement bx 
two companies to eliminate 
business competition 

4. sale of worthless stock 

nationalization 

1. taking over of 
owned property by a govern 
ment 

2. an outburst of patriotism 

3. unification of a country 

4. confiscation of privat 
erty for 
overdue taxes 

__f. primary 

1. outstanding 

public office 


tween 


privately 


‘ 


non-payment 


candidate 
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Vili. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number: pre- 
ceding the correct description in Column B 


Column A 
David Ben-Gurion 


2. first state campaign during a 
Presidential year 
recall of a public official 

1. method used by party voter 
to choose a candidate 

parity 

1. surplus of farm product: 

2 iethod of 
soil 

8. unequal competition be 
big and small farms 

1. formula used to set up 
relationship between 
paid by farmers fo. 
they buy and prices th 
ceive for their crops 

segregation 

1. refusal of a state to cai 

a ruling by the U. S 

preme Court 

superiority of one rac 

another 

3. legal requirement that 
use separate public fa 

4. elimination of racial b 

social security 

1. agreement among nati 
defend each other 
aggression 
a plan for establishing s: 
ism 

3. program to combat juve 
delinquency 

4. government insurance 
provides for loss of in 
due to old age 

tariff 

1. tax on goods coming 
country 

2. a tax on personal income 

3. a tax on corporation in 

4. a sales tax 


conserving 


Number right__ 


Column B 


President of Egypt 


Russian foreign minister 


b. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
c. Dmitri Shepilov 


. Marion B. Folsom 
. George Humphrey 7 | 
William F. Knowland 


. Paul H. Douglas 


Yugoslav president 
Israeli premier 


British foreign minister 
U 


S. Secretary of the Treasury 
S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 


tion and Welfare 


. California Senator 


. Charles E: Wilson U. 


S. Secretary of Defense 


illinois Senator 


Texas Senator 


Lyndon Johnson 
Wayne Morse 


New 
Oregon Senator 


York Senator 


Number right 


V. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 

1. Personal savings in the U. S. 

increased steadily between 1945 
ind 1956. 
Personal savings were less than 
five billion dollars in 1947. 
. The rise in personal savings in 
the U. S. between 1947 and 
1953 resulted from increased 
earnings of industrial workers. 
Between 1949 and 1955 per- 
sonal savings more than dou- 
bled. 
The estimate of personal] savings 
in the U. S. in 1956 is based on 
figures for January, February, 
and March of 1956. 


Number right 


Vi. UNDERSTANDING 
A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true and an “F” if it is false. 
Draw upon your knowledge of politics 
in interpreting the cartoon. 

1. The little man in the cartoon 

represents the average citizen. 
__2. The cartoonist is opposed to the 

two-party system. 

The cartoonist believes that the 
candidates may fail to come to 
grips with basic issue.. 

The cartoonist believes the can- 
didates are not facing the civil 
rights issue. 

5. The cartoon by Talburt ap- 

peared originally in The Pitts- 
burgh Press. 
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Twilburt in The Pittsburgh Press 





BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


a 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Until November 6 the campaign 
for the Presidency will occupy the attention of the 
entire nation, President Eisenhower and Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon, Governor Stevenson and Senator Kefau- 
ver will debate questions of national importance, 
which all citizens need to understand. 


At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees 
agreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight major issues. Last 
week they discussed National Defense, this week, 


Prosperity. Next week: Business. 


Issue No. 3—PROSPERITY: Full Production, Employment, and Cost of Living 


REPUBLICANS 


One principle has stood out as a characteristic of Ameri- 
ca’s pathway to abundance, That principle is freedom. 

In America’s economic life the principle of freedom en- 
courages—and rewards—the initiative and striving of each 
individual to make the best possible use of his own labor, 
tools and resources. But this system, fundamentally, depends 
on the political framework and human ideals which make 
freedom possible. : 

Republicans believe the progress America is now making 
is the strongest factual argument that this principle works— 
and that it serves the cause of freedom. They believe the 
prosperity America now enjoys illustrates the success of this 
principle compared with other alternatives. 

The nation’s production is at the highest level in our his- 
tory. Our employment is also higher than ever before—nearly 
67,000,000 Americans have jobs—4,000,000 higher than four 
years ago. 

Our national income is not only higher than ever—it is 
more widely distributed. Labor income, for example, has 
averaged nearly $68,000,000,000 a year higher in President 
Eisenhower's three and a half years in office than in Mr. 
Truman's whole two terms. Factory production workers now 
average nearly $79 a week—almost $13 higher than four 
years ago, and 52,000,000 Americans averaged $600 a year 
more in three Eisenhower years than the highest three pre- 
vious years. 

More important, however, is what their earnings will buy. 
During an era of unprecedented consumer spending, home- 
building, and business expansion, the cost of living rose only 
2.7 per cent since January, 1953 (compared to 49 per cent 
in Mr. Truman’s two terms). Yet wage increases were so 
much higher that the average factory worker with three 
dependents can now buy 15 per cent more with his wages— 
after taxes and living cost changes—than four years ago. 

Republicans believe an important reason underlying the 
economic achievements of the Eisenhower Administration is 
the greater reliance Republicans place on economic freedom. 
One of President Eisenhower’s first administrative decisions 
was to remove the controls over prices, wages, and industria] 
materials which were in effect when he took office. Disastrous 
consequences were predicted by his critics. But what fol- 
lowed was greater national productiveness, accompanied by 
more stable prices and the highest living standards in Amer- 
ica’s history. The champions of freedom in our economic life 
deserve the support of all thoughtful Americans. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEF 


DEMQCRATS 


A few months ago, headlines like this one appeared in 
newspapers across the land: “GENERAL MOTORS PROF- 
ITS TOP $1 BILLION.” It was the first time in history that 
a single company had cleared over a billion in a single year. 
The news seemed to say that once again America was big- 
ger and more prosperous than ever. 

But just a few days later, another headline caught the 
public eye: “FARMERS’ INCOME DROPS $1 BILLION.” 
It was the third straight year that such headlines had ap- 
peared, the third straight year that tens of thousands of 
farm families had to leave their farms. 

Such contrasts can be seen all across our country. 

For example, during President Eisenhower's Administra- 
tion, while big businesses like General Motors increased their 
earning 61 per cent, America’s 4,000,000 small businessmen 
saw their earnings cut in half. 

By contrast, the Democratic policies of Roosevelt and 
Truman, based on traditional American concepts of fair play, 
saw to it that prosperity helped .everyone. Stockholders’ 
dividends and workers’ wages increased equally during Pres- 
ident Truman’s last term. Both increased 20 per cent. But 
under President Eisenhower, the score reads: stockholders’ 
income up 24 per cent; average person’s “take-home” in- 
come up only 8 per cent. That is, President Eisenhower's 
policies gave a 3-1 “advantage to stockholders (only eight 
families out of 1,000 own stocks). 

Prosperity is not good enough unless all Americans share 
it. Today 8,000,000 families still have incomes under $2,000 
a year. Fifteen million families live in substandard homes. 
We have schools to build. Many Americans lack prope: 
medical care. There is much to be done. 

We Democrats don’t feel that a young man or woman 
should have to work in a big industry to make a good living. 
But under the Eisenhower pro-big-business policies, many 
young people in farming and small businesses have found 
it impossible to buck the tide. 

Our economy is growing, but under President Eisenhowe: 
that growth has slowed down dangerously. Every year 
700,000 young people look for jobs. Yet, during President 
Eisenhower's first three years, the number of jobs in fac- 
tories actually declined, and so did the number of Americans 
earning a living from farming. Though employment has 
gone up, it has not risen as rapidly as the number of people 
seeking jobs. We must expand our economy rapidly, or soon 
there just won’t be enough jobs to go around. 

Democratic Nationa COMMITTEF 





Wildlife Finds 


‘True Friends 


Teen-agers in Mamaroneck, N. Y. protect the 


helpless and wounded animals in their community 


hook in 
back- 


“4 SEAGULL with a fish 

its wing is trapped in ou: 
yard! He needs help. Please come 
at once.” That frantic call 
came into the home of Charles Fitch, 
a member of the Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
Rangers. In a matter of minutes, 
Charles and another “Ranger” drove 
off to help the seagull. They 
formed a minor operation and saved 
the bird’s life. 

Saving the lives of anin 
one of the many activiti: 
Rangers—a club of tee: 
whose aim is to protect th: 
in their community. 

Charles, 15, 
Rangers in 1950, told Wor 
how and why the club was 
“T was a city boy who moved to the 
country,” Charles told us. “In tl 
country, [I began to appreci 
wildlife around me. I heard t 
dreds of brush fires were pla 
the community and killing many of 
our wild animals. My brother and | 
talked it over with some of our 


‘phe rie 


who fi le the 


rk 


started 


‘ld W ee 


+ Whey 


ling 


Rangers Charles Fitch (left) and Douglas Curtin, 


18, fight brush fires with extinguishers donated 
cf Utica. N. Y 


to Rangers by D. B. Smith C 


friends. We decided to form a con- 
servation club to try and hel; 
animals.” The boys’ first job 
was to learn about conservation. The 
club promptly large 
library of medical books on 

take care of animals. Charles 
is a physician. So whenever th« 


Save 


1 
LEICS¢ 


amassed a 
iow to 
father 
boys 
had any question, they checked with 
Dr. Fitch. Since 1950 the library has 
grown in leaps and bounds and is 
kept up-to-date with the latest con 
servation material. 
The Rangers now have 12 
bers, aged 12-18. They are active all 
long. Here are just two of their 
man gular conservation projects: 
they raise pheasants and quail and 
then free them to populate the 
oods; and they plant tr ind 


1em- 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


All photos from Photo. Representat) ve« 


Ranger Richard Dubois, 15, inspects bird 
house to see if it needs repairing. 


shrubs that provide food ter the 
wildlife in the area. The boys are 
also on 24-hour call to help local 
firemen put out brush fires: So far, 
they've helped fight 200 fires with 
the aid of their fancy new fire- 
extinguishers, 

The club has come to earn so much 
respect in their community that 
whenever there’s an animal hurt or 
a brush fire to be put out, the cry is 
always, “Call the Rangers!” 


a ie as | 


Rangers build shelters out of reeds and branches to protect ducks 
during the icy winter weather. In photo above, Charles (left) and 
Douglas scout around for a good spot to set out some duck shelter: 
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AMERICA VOTES, 1956 


We Elect a President 


OR the sixth successive Presidential election, Scholastic 

Magazines present this special issue entitled America 
Votes. It is especially prepared to give the high school stu- 
dents of America the information they need to understand 
our system of selecting our national leaders. 

This issue contains the Constitutional and legal require- 
ments for electing a President, biographies of the candidates, 
records of past elections, a detailed comparison of the plat- 
forms of the major parties, a pictorial history of American 
political parties, the facts about elections for Congress and 
the state governments, the mechanics of registration and 
voting, and many pertinent maps and charts. On Election 
night, November 6, and later, you can record the results 
in the “scorecards” for the state and national elections on 
pages 34 and 46. 

Besides these essentials, the regular issues of Scholastic 
Magazines carry up-to-date news on the progress of the 
campaign and many other important election features. For 
example, a first-person report on the Democratic and Re- 
publican National Conventions appeared in the Sept. 13 
issue. Each week the Republican and Democratic National 
Committees share a “Battle Page” in which they discuss 
the major issues of the election. Students can vote in their 
own straw ballot for President, conducted by the Institute of 
Student Opinion (see Sept. 13 issue), the results of which 
will be announced Nov. 1. 


Most important of all, teen-agers have a major oppor- 
tunity to play an active part in the great campaign spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Foundation and Scholastic 
Magazines to get all adult citizens to register, inform them- 
selves, and vote. The story on page 40 shows you how you 
can become an ELECTION VOLUNTEER for good citizen- 
ship. Sign up for your button through your teacher, and 
get on the job NOW! 

The United States of America, thank God, is a free nation 
with free elections in which the voice of the people still 
counts. We have a strong and vigorous two-party system in 
which both sides have a real chance to win control of the 
government. It is up to every one of us as individual citizens 
to help keep it so. Young people, long before they reach 
voting age, have a vital stake in learning how our Govern- 
ment is run and how to be active citizens both now and in 
the future. 

The editors of America Votes take pride in keeping its 
contents absolutely non-partisan. To assure its impartiality, 
they have submitted its contents to, and had the assistance 
of, the staffs of both the Republican and the Democratic 
National Committees. 


Contents copyright, 1956, by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Price of this 
issue: 20 cents. Additional copies may be purchased from Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 


*. On November 6, 1956, the voters of the United States will elect: 


; 


THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
(by Electors of the 48 States) 


for 4-year terms 





HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


435 members 
for 2-year terms 


THE CONGRESS 


Ped 


THE SENATE 
32 of the 96 members 
for 6-year terms; 


3 additional Senators 
to fill vacancies 





STATE GOVERNORS 


30 to be elected for. 
varying terms of 2-4 
years; some Lievteritnt 
Governors, judges, and 
other state officials 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


About 7,500 members, some 
for 2-, some for 4-year 
terms; all Legislatures 
of two 
except Nebraska (one) 


CITY, COUNTY, 
TOWN OFFICIALS 


About 200,000, including 


mayors, commissioners, clerks, 


sheriffs, judges, councilmen, 
selectmen, boards of educa- 
tion, etc., for varying terms 





Lo oe 
WASHINGTON 


JACKSON LINCOLN 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mi 


WILSON F. D. ROOSEVELT 


T. ROOSEVELT 


Hardest Job in the World 


S HIS second term drew t close in 1808, President 

Thomas Jefferson remarke I am tired of -an office 
where I can do no more good t! many others who would 
lo myself, personally, it brings 
nothing but unceasing drudgery and daily loss of friends.” 

A century and a half late other President, Harry S. 
Truman, had a few words | 1 to this. “No one man,” 
Mr. Truman observed, “can 1 fill the Presidency. It is 
an executive job that is almost fa No absolute mon- 
arch has ever had such decisions to make or the responsi- 
bilities that the President of the United States has.” 

As these two Presidents knew. their job was the hardest 
in the world, though its limits were clearly set down in the 
Constitution. Our Government is composed of three equal 
and coordinate branches—the President (executive), the 
Congress (legislative), and the Courts (judicial). When the 
Founding Fathers wrote the Constitution, they took eare 
that these powers should be thoroughly separated, so that 
no one branch could dominate the others. They set up the 
office of the President with a fixed term of four years, and 
provided that he could not be ved except by the diffi- 
cult process of impeachment. Otherwise, he is not respon- 
sible to the Congress, nor it to him 


be glad to be employed in it 


itasti 


Landmarks in the Presidency 

In its 167 years’ history, however, the office of the Presi- 
dency has drastically changed in power and complexity. 

George Washington, our first President, set the tone of 
the office as a strong, dignified non-political Chief of State. 
He wholeheartedly accepted the Constitutional provision 
that the Congress was suprem: law-making matters. He 
made little attempt to control policy. 

Washington’s successors, though. acting as party leaders, 
followed his example of permitting Congress to dominate. 
For the long period of Republican-Democratic supremacy 
after Jefferson, the Executive and the Legislature rambled 
along in reasonably close harmony 

This “Era of Good Feeling” lasted until Andrew Jackson 
became President. “Old Hickory” wanted equal power with 
the other branches of government, and he asserted his Con- 
stitutional right as the direct representative of all the people. 
The powers of the Presidency have grown chiefly because 
certain strong and able Presidents like Jackson have vigor- 
ously asserted them against a reluctant Congress. 

Abraham Lincoln, at the height of the Civil War crisis, 
pushed the Presidency to a new plateau. He boldly assumed 


| war powers, and like other strong Presidents, 
was often called a “dictator.” 

But after Lincoln’s assassinatign, a downtrodden Congress 
to keep future Presidents more docile. When 
son, Lincoln’s former Vice-President, vetoed a 
Congress that challenged his powers, it im- 
m and almost managed to remove him. 

thirty years later did a President strongly re- 
executive power. This was Theodore Roosevelt, 
who came to the Presidency at a time when the U. S. was 
entering the stage of world politics. It was his belief that 
the President had not only the right but the duty “to do 
anything t the needs of the nation demanded, unless 
such action was forbidden by the Constitution.” 

Other mg Presidents, such as Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in periods of great wars and eco- 
nomic crisis, have introduced many innovations. As the 
grown enormously in population, wealth, and 
world leadership in the past half century, Congress and the 
President have often fought for superiority. Yet the Consti- 
stands, respected by all as the charter of our 


unpreced 


determined 
Andrew Joh: 
new law 
peached 
Not unti 
assert the 


nation ha 


tution stil] 

liberties 
What the President Does 

ency is a combination of at least five jobs. 


ich involves enough duties and worries to over- 
ye man, the President is expected to fill all 


The Pi 
Although 
power an 
of them 

First, President is Chief of State. He is the official 
head of the Government and speaks for the nation. He pre- 
sides over important public ceremonies. He symbolizes to 
American way of life.” 

President is Chief Executive. He runs the 
Government. He sees that the laws are faithfully executed. 
He has the veto power over bills passed by Congress. He 
appoints th the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
hundreds of officials who manage specific departments and 
agencies. He may grant pardons for crimes against the U. S. 

Third, the President is Chief Diplomat. He deals with the 
heads of all foreign governments, He is the principal make 
of foreign policy. The free nations of the world look to him 
as a leader. He has the power, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties. 

Fourth, the President is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. He is responsible for the state of the nation’s 
defenses. He appoints all officers of the services. His acts 


the world “the 
Second, th. 





may easily plunge the nation into war, though Congress 
alone has power to declare it. 

Fifth, the President is Leader of His Party. He tries to 
keep party loyalty intact. He can reward or punish his party 
members with appointments to office. By his “State of the 
Union” messages and in other ways he plays a major part 
in framing the legislative program. He works closely with 
his party leaders in the Senate and the House. 

Congress can check the President in four major ways: 

1. It makes the laws. It can either accept the President's 
legislative program or it can draw up one of its own. If the 
President vetoes a law Congress wants, it can override his 
veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

2. It has the power of investigation. Congressional] in- 
vestigations can search out the innermost secrets of the 
Administration. Any mistakes may be exposed and mag- 
nified. 

3. It has power over the purse. That is, it votes all taxes 
and appropriations. Congress can throw the President's 
budget into a tailspin by voting either too little or too much 
money for certain purposes. 

4. It has the power of impeachment. This power applies, 
of course, only when a President is openly accused of “trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Through most of its history the Supreme Court has not 
offered strong opposition to the President. But twice in re- 
cent administrations the Court has reversed major proposals 
of a President. The first was in New Deal days when the 
Court knocked out laws sponsored by President Roosevelt 
for the regulation of industry and agriculture. Roosevelt 
countered by a plan to increase the size of the Court which 
many called “Court-packing.”. It was roundly defeated in 
Congress. Again in 1952, the Court declared President 
Truman's seizure of the steel industry unconstitutional. 


Making the Task Easier 


Although the job of the President is appallingly heavy, 
today he is aided by an elaborate “General Staff” in ad- 
dition to his Cabinet. As it exists under President Eisen- 
hower, the “General Staff” consists of several major offices: 

1. The White House Office itself contains five secretaries 
and at least a dozen special assistants, each responsible for 
certain areas of work. Most influential of these men is Sher- 
man Adams, “Assistant to the President.” The President 
delegates a great deal of authority to him and his staff. 

2. The National Security Council was established in 1947. 
It has become the most important policy-making body in 
the Government. Its purpose is “to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the riational security.” 

3. The Bureau of the Budget, established in 1921, is the 
President's financial right arm. It prepares drafts of the 
annual budget, deals with the departments, and keeps an 
eye on the economical administration of all branches. 

4. The Council of Economic Advisers, created in 1947, 
makes economic studies and recommends national economic 
policies to the President. 

Many critics point out that the President is compelled 
to waste valuable time in carrying out thousands of trivial 
jobs, such as signing documents and greeting casual visitors. 
They argue that assistants could do this just as well. 

John Adams, the first Vice-President of the United States, 
said about his job: “My country has in its wisdom contrived 
for me the most insignificant office that ever the invention 
f man contrived or his imagination conceived.” 


him. First, he was to 

3. was to exercise the tie- 

i Senate when necessary. These rela- 
tively minor tasks have given rise throughout our history 
to innumerable jokes about that sadly “forgotten man,” the 


The Rise of the, Vice-President 


But in the last few administrations, thanks to the in- 
creased burdens of the President, the Vice-Presidency has 
assumed more importance. In particular, President Eisen- 
hower has made Richard Nixon the busiest Vice-President 
in history. Nixon sits in the Cabinet and in the National 
Security Council. He greets foreign visitors, attends cere- 
monial functions, and goes abroad on good will trips. 

Not only should the Vice-President help ease the burdens 
of the Chief Executive, but he must be prepared to replace 
him at a moment's notice. We cannot forget that seven 
Presidents have died in office. Thus Vice-Presidents have 
succeeded to the Presidency in more than one fifth of all 
administrations. 

Article Il, Section 1, of the Constitution reads: 

“In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shal] devolve 
on the Vice-President.” ly 

What the Constitution does not state is how to determine 
a President's “inability.” Events of the past year have 
sharply underlined this point. When President Eisenhower 
was in the hospital first with his heart attack, and later 
with his ileitis operation, the nation was temporarily with- 
out a leader. Fortunately, these were not moments of world 
crisis. And President Eisenhower had organized an able 
“team” of men who could carry on smoothly. 

Many proposals have been made for legislation or consti- 
tutional amendments to resolve this uncertain situation. But 
so far Congress has not acted. 

These are the tribulations of the hardest job in the world. 
The wonder is that so many men stil] want to be President. 
The answer is probably locked up in another phrase of 
Thomas Jefferson’s. The one consolation of the Presidency, 
mused Jefferson, is that it is “a splendid misery.” 


Wood in Richmond News-Lead + 


“Washington Monument’’—the President's Back-breaking Job 





wight D. 


Eisenhower 


Republican Candidate for President 


WO centuries after the Eisenhower family emigrated 

from Germany, one of it scendants was born in a little 
town in Texas (1890). This Dwight David (“Ike”) 
Eisenhower, son of a rail ker, became President of 
the United States. 

When “Ike” was a year o! mily n 
Kansas. There he grew up brothers and became 
a star football and basebal] player at Abilene High School. 
The Ejisenhowers’ modest frame house is now a_ public 
museum. 

In 1911 “Ike,” deciding t ike the Army his. career, 
entered West Point Military Academy. He was graduated 
in 1915, in the upper third of his class 

Two years later, the U. S. entered World War I. Lieuten- 
ant Eisenhower was put in ¢] f a training camp to 
develop the tactical use of 
tank. Many years later in \\ Vi 
experience to good use in North 

Eisenhower was a temporary 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. In 1943 the Allies needed 
a Supreme Commander over all forces in Europe. Eisen- 
hower was the man picked by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. Hist 1] 
tacular success in organizing the Allies for 
North Africa to Normandy and the Rhine 

Back home in 1945, Genera] Eisenhower 
Army Chief of Staff. Columbia Uni 
president in 1948. But President Truman 
hower to active duty in 1950 the first commander of 
NATO. 

At the Republican conventio 52, Eisenhower, having 
resigned from the Army, was nominated on fhe first ballot 
after a brief but hard skirmish with the late Senator Taft. 
That November he won the Presidency in a landslide vic- 
tory over Adlai Stevenson. 

Inaugurated January 20, 1953, |} 
pointed a Cabinet composed in large part of prominent 
businessmen. The biggest problem facing the new Adminis- 
tration was the Korean War. President Eisenhower sought 
an “honorable” peace with the Chinese Communists. After 
months of negotiation, the war nobody wanted was ended 
and prisoners were exchanged 

In its other foreign dealings the 
strove for peace. The President refused to commit American 
soldiers to the Indo-Chinese War, but to prevent further 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia the U. S. helped 
set up the defensive SEATO alliance. When Russia’s new 
leaders, after the death of Stalin, showed a desire to discuss 
world peace, Eisenhower attended the four-power “summit 
conference” in Geneva. 

The Administration introduced a “New Look” in the field 
of military power. No longer did the U. S. attempt to set 
crisis dates of maximum danger. Instead it planned a “long 


1oved to Abilene, 


nd untried weapon, the 
[I, Eisenhower put this 
Africa 


rigadier general when the 


reme mbe I his spec- 
victory from 


as appointed 
made him its 
ecalled Eisen- 
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resident Eisenhower ap- 


Administration also 


ve 


President and Mrs. Eisenhower in a happy mood 


1 with emphasis upon a strong Air Force with 


pull” progr: 
ons and a guided missile program to threaten 


nuclear w« 
any aggre with “massive retaliation.” 

In December, 1953, President Eisenhower presented his 
“Atoms-for-Peace” program to the world in a speech before 
the United Nations General Assembly. He asked for an 
International Atomic Energy Agency to experiment in peace- 
ful uses of mic energy, to which all powers would con- 
tribute. After long delay Russia agreed to cooperate. 

On the home front, the Administration began the task 
of converting from a war to a peace time economy, freeing 
the nation from wage, price, and rent controls while stabiliz- 
ing the cost of living. High employment was maintained 
with over 66% million working by summer of 1956. 

The 1956 budget was balanced with a $1% billion sur- 
plus. Government was streamlined and the White House 
executive staff was strengthened. The new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was set up. The St. Law- 
rence Seay vas authorized. 

Congress passed to the Democrats at the 
margin. The 


Control! 
mid-term elections of 1954 by a narrow 
President vetoed a controversia) natural gas bill and a 
Democratic farm bill which upheld high fixed price sup- 
ports. On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously that racial segregation in public schools was uncon- 
stitutional. But the Administration’s appeal for stronger civil 
rights legislation and a vast Federal aid program for school 
construction failed in Congress. 

In 1916 Lieutenant Dwight Eisenhower married a pretty 
blue-eyed brunette, Mamie Geneva Doud. Their son, John, 
was born in 1923. Following in his father’s footsteps, 
John also graduated from West Point in 1944 and is now a 
Major. The President and Mrs. Eisenhower spend their 
leisure time at their farm near Gettysburg, where their four 
young grandchildren visit them frequently. 

In September, 1955, a shocked world learned that 65- 
year-old President Eisenhower had suffered a heart attac} 
at Denver. After a steady convalescence and optimistic 
medical reports, the President announced in February that 
he felt well enough to run for re-election. In June he had 
an emergency operation for an attack of ileitis (an intestinal 
inflammation): But after a favorable recovery and resump- 
tion of his normal schedule, he was unanimously renomi- 
nated at the Republican convention in San Francisco. 








Adlai E. Stevenson 


Democratic Candidate for President. 


. 

N 1952, Adlai Stevenson, then the little known Governor 

of Illinois, became a reluctant Presidential candidate at 
the Deniocratic National Convention in Chicago, After a 
hard campaign he lost to Republican nominee Dwight D. 
Eisenhower by 442 electoral votes to 89. But his 27,314,992 
popular votes were the largest total a Presidential luser had 
ever amassed. 

On August 16, 1956, Adlai Stevenson once again became 
the Democratic Presidential nominee. This time he wanted 
the nomination and fought for it all the way. This was 
a new Adlai Stevenson. In four years he had become a truly 
national figure. 

Adlai Ewing Stevenson was bern February 5, 1900, in Los 
Angeles, California, a descendant of a family whose roots 
strétch back into pre-Revolutionary days. He was named 
after his grandfather, Vice-President during Grover Cleve- 
land’s second term. 

When Adlai was six,.his family moved back to their home 
town of Bloomington, Illinois, where he attended public 
school. Later he was sent to Choate Preparatory School in 
Connecticut. He was graduated from Princeton University 
in 1922, where he edited The Daily Princetonian. Steven- 
son attended Harvard Law School for two years, and then 
worked eighteen months on The Bloomington Pantagraph, 
a newspaper long owned by his family. He finished his law 
studies at Northwestern University, passed his bar examina- 
tion in 1926, and joined an impoi.ant Chicago law firm. 

Mr. Stevenson married Ellen Borden in 1928. Mrs. Stev- 
enson disliked public life and sued him for divorce in 1949. 
Mr. Stevenson has three sons, Adlai, 3rd, 26, who is married 
and studying law at Harvard; Borden 24, who is in the 
{rmy; and John Fell, 20, an undergraduate at Harvard. 

Mr. Stevenson made his first appearance in Washington 
in 1933 as a young lawyer on the staff of the New Deal's 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. After two years, 
he returned to private law practice in Chicago, but President 
Roosevelt recalled him in 1941 as assistant to Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox. 

In 1948, the President sent him on a war mission to Italy 
to work out plans for our occupation of that country. He 
then became special assistant to Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius and later to Secretary James Byrnes. At the 
San Francisco U.N. conference in 1945, Stevenson was press 
spokesman for the U. S. Delegation. After that, he acted as 
1id to the U. S. delegations to the new General Assembly. 

Mr. Stevenson’s first experience with real grassroots poli- 
tics came in 1947. Friends talked him into running for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois on a “clean-up” campaign against the 
Republican administration of Governor Dwight Green. Tae 
campaign lasted eight months. Stevenson crisscrossed the 
state by car, making as many as a dozen speeches a day. 
Reporters claimed that a “dazzling new political star had 


been born.” 


oie ) ve 
Adlai Stevenson with Mr. and Mrs. Adlai 3d and son John 


Stevenson carried the state by the tremendous margin of 
572,000 votes. In his inaugural address, he promised the 
people of Illinois “plain talk, hard work, and prairie horse 
sense.” He increased school aid, rebuilt roads, pared down 
the state payroll, cleaned out a corrupt state police depart- 
ment, and improved the welfare program. 

After his Presidential defeat in 1952, Mr. Stevenson spent 
a year-and-a-half speaking at fund-raising meetings to help 
pay off an $800,000 Democratic election debt. During the 
1954 Congressional campaign, Mr. Stevenson made 80 
speeches in support of Democratic candidates. The Demo- 
crats regained control of Congress by a small margin. Stev- 
enson also made a long round-the-world tour, gaining first- 
hand knowledge of Asia. 

Mr. Stevenson entered several state primaries early in 
1956. His main opponent was Senator Estes Kefauver. 
When Kefauver won the Minnesota primary in March, Mr. 
Stevenson’s future looked bleak, but his defeat gave him 
new determination. He got down among the people, shook 
thousands of hands, and spoke informally without polished 
speeches, 

Stevenson’s campaign wound up with a smashing success 
in California. When on July 31, a few days before the Demo- 
cratic convention, Kefauver withdrew from the Presidential 
race and urged his supporters to vote for his opponent, 
Stevenson’s nomination seemed “in the bag.” But at the 
convention, Mr. Stevenson ran into resistance both from 
Averell Harriman and ex-President Truman, who supported 
Harriman.* The Stevenson bandwagon was temporarily 
checked, but in the end he defeated Harriman, 905% votes 
to 210. 

In the days ahead, candidate Stevenson: will campaign 
for what he calls “a new America.” Although he inherits the 
genera! liberal principles of Roosevelt and Truman, Steven- 
son follows an independent line. He holds that times have 
changed, and that a new philosophy and leadership are 
necessary to meet the complex problems of the future. 

Mr. Stevenson is a hard worker, often staying at his desk 
till late at night. Although he has a comfortable independent 
fortune, he practices strict economy at home as well as in 
public office. His one extravagance is his stock farm at 
Libertyville, [linois, where he goes to relax. 





Vice-President and Mrs. Nixon with their daughters 


Richard M. Nixon 


Senator and Mrs. Estes Kefauver 


Estes Kefauver 


Republican and Democratic Candidates for Vice-President 


ICHARD (“Dick”) Nixon has been called “a young 

man in a hurry.” The ten years since 1946 have seen 
him become in rapid succession a member of the House 
of Representatives for two terms, a Senator, and the second 
youngest Vice-President of the U. S 

Richard Milhous Nixon was born January 9, 1913, at 
Yorba Linda, California. After the family moved to 
Whittier, Nixon graduated from Whittier High School and 
worked in his father’s country store while attending 
Whittier College. Awarded a B.A. degree in 1934, he won 
a scholarship to Duke University Law School, where he 
obtained his law degree in 1937. Returning to Whittier, he 
practiced law until 1942, when he volunteered for the 
Navy and rose to Lieutenant-Commander in the Pacific 

At war’s end, Nixon heard that California Republicans 
wanted a man to run against Democrat Jerry Voorhis, who 
had represented the 12th District for five terms. Com- 
pletely green at politics, Nixon challenged Voorhis to a 
series of public debates, and won by 16,000 votes. 

Representative Nixon first achieved national prominence 
through his activities on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in the famous Hiss-Chambers case. After other 
members had given up the case, Nixon’s perseverance 
led to Hiss’ ultimate conviction for perjury. During his 
two terms in the House, Nixon also served on the Herter 
Committee which toured Europe in 1947 to study the 
need for Marshall Plan aid. In 1948 he was co-author 
of the Mundt-Nixon Bill for registration of Communists. 

In 1950, Nixon ran for the Senate against Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas. Largely because of the 
popularity of his campaign against Communism, he defeated 
Mrs. Douglas by 670,000 votes. 

After his election in 1952, Nixon became the busiest 
Vice-President in history as President Eisenhower stressed 
the importance of that post. Mr. Nixon sat in the Cabinet, 
presiding in the President’s absence, and in the National 
Security Council, visited dozens of countries on missions 
for the President,.and worked closely with Congress. 

Vice-President Nixon married Patricia Ryan in 1940. 
They have two daughters, Patricia and Julie. 


STES KEFAUVER was born July 26, 1903, in Madison- 

ville, [ennessee, where he grew up and went to high 
school. He received a B.A. degree in 1924 from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, where he was a football player, and 
a law degree in 1927 from Yale Law School. 

After practicing law several years in Chattanooga, 
Kefauver became Commissioner of Finance and Taxation 
for the State of Tennessee in 19389. But only a few months 
later, when one of Tennessee’s Representatives died, Ke- 
fauver sought the vacancy and won the election. 

Re-elected to the House of Representatives four times, 
Kefauver decided to try for the Senate. During his 1947 
Senatorial campaign, he opposed the hand-pieked candidate 
of E. H. Crump of Memphis, then the undisputed boss 
of Tennessee politics. When Crump ran full-page news- 
paper advertisements depicting Kefauve: as a “pet coon,” 
Kefauver put ‘on his famous coonskin cap and said in a 
speech; “I may be a pet coon, but I'll never be Mr. Crump’s 
pet coon.” Kefauver won the election, and was easily re- 
elected in 1954. 

In 1951, Senator Kefauver became nationally famous as 
the Chairman of a Senate committee which conducted tele- 
vised hearings on crime in cities all over the United States. 
His committee exposed much political corruption. 

Senator Kefauver made his first bid for the Presidency 
in 1952. He conducted a folksy, handshaking campaign 
and won victory after victory in primary elections. He 
led on the first two ballots at the 1952 Democratic conven- 
tion,. but was defeated on the third by Adlai Stevenson. 

This year, Senator Kefauver tried again, and won some 
early primaries. But seeing that Stevenson could not be 
stopped, Kefauver withdrew from the Presidential race 
on July 31 and asked his supporters to join Stevenson's 
cause. When it came time to nominate a Vice-President at 
the Democratic convention, Kefauver’s name was in the 
forefront. Surviving a surge of popularity for Senator John 
Kennedy, Kefauver was nominated on the second ballot. 

Mr. Kefauver married Nancy Pigott in 1935. They have 
three daughters and a’ son: Eleanor, 14; David, 9; Diane 
Carey, 8; and Gail Estes, 5. 
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Minor Party Candidates—1956 


KE AND ADLAI are not the only men running for Presi- 

dent this year. The men pictured above have also been 
nominated—by various minor parties. 

As the picture story on pages 28-29 shows, there has 
never been ariy lack of third or minor parties in the U.S. 
Few of them have ever seriously challenged, the major 
parties—but that does not seem to stop them. 

In 1952, for example, there were 16 Presidential candi- 
dates représenting minor parties or “splinter” groups. But 
when the votes were counted, only about one per cent of 
the voters in 1952 cast a ballot for other than the Republican 
or Democratic nominees. 

No political commentator expects the minor parties to 
do any better this year. It willbe surprising if any of them 
polls more than 100,000 votes. Some fail to get on the ballot 
in more than one or two states. While there have been some 
local movements among Southern Democrats to establish 
“States’ Rights” groups, it seems unlikely that they wil! 
reach the proportions of 1948, when a States’ Rights party 
carried four states. There is no Communist or Communist- 
front ticket in the field this year. 

Here are the minor groups which have entered candi- 
dates for 1956 


PROHIBITION. For President, Dr. Enoch A. Holtwick. 

For Vice-President, Herbert C. Holdridge. 

Oldest of the minor parties, the Prohibitionists have had 
. ticket in the field since 1872. They are devoted to one 
objective—“the suppression of the alcohol beverage traffic.’ 
They are supported by many church members. The party 
had some influence in bringing about Constitutional Pro- 
hibition in 1919 (later repealed by another amendment in) 
1933). But it has never polled more than 150,000 votes. 


SOCIALIST. For President, Darlington Hoopes. For Vice- 

President, Samuel H. Friedman. 

The Socialist Party. has had a long history with such 
well-known leaders as Eugene V. Debs and Norman Thomas. 
It mustered its greatest show of political strength in 1912 
when Debs received over 900,000 votes (about six per cent 
of the popular vote for President), The party lost ground 
during the 1920s, but surged upward again during the de- 
pression years. In 1932, Thomas polled 884,781 votes. Since 
then, however, the party has steadily declined in strength. 
In 1948, after his fifth try for the Presidency, Mr. Thomas 
said that “the Socialist Party is finished as an electoral 
factor in the nation.” 

Today the Socialist Party appeals primarily to a group 
of liberal intellectuals who believe in public ownership 


and operation of the basic means of production. They are 
sharply opposed, however, to Communist tactics and inter- 
national policies, and generally adopt a pacifist line. 

Mr. Hoopes is a lawyer of Reading, Pa., a Quaker and 
YMCA leader, and a former member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. Mr. Friedman is an official.of a New York social 
workers’ union. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS. For President, Farrell Dobbs. For 

Vice-President, Mrs. Myrna Tanner Weiss. 

The Socialist Workers consider themselves the only 
genuine Communists. They are followers of the late Leon 
Trotsky and bitter enemies of Stalin and the present leaders 
of the Soviet Union. Their Presidential candidate is a labor 
union organizer who is unable to cast his own vote. He 
served a prison sentence and was deprived of his civil rights 
for his opposition to World War II. 


SOCIALIST LABOR. For President, Eric Haas. For Vice- 

President, Mrs. Georgia Cozzini. 

The Socialist Labor Party is another small radical party 
with revolutionary ideas but opposed to Russian commu- 
nism. They favor a “Socialist Industrial Republic” based on 
occupational representation. 


GREENBACK. For President, Fred C. Proehl. For Vice- 

President, Edward K. Meador. 

The Greenback Party started campaigning for “money 
reform” in 1874. Today the party favors immediate abolition 
of Government bonds and the issuance of a large supply of 
paper money. Their Presidential candidate is a 75-year-old 
Seattle grocer, and their Vice-Presidential candidate is a 
Boston book publisher. 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN. For President, Herbert M. 

Shelton. For Vice-President, Symon Gould. 

The Vegetarians are opposed to “the slaughter of any 
living thing . . . for sustenance, sport, or style.” They believe 
their fundamental principle of “anti-killing,” if generally 
adopted, would banish wars. They favor a “natural and 
healthful diet” for all. 


CONSTITUTION. For President, T. Coleman Andrews. 

For Vice-President, Thomas Werdel. 

The Constitution Party is one of the nation’s newest polit- 
ical groups, and is led by men who call themselves “states’ 
rights conservatives.” They want to rally all U.S. conserva- 
tive groups “under one banner.” At their convention last 
month they drafted Mr. Andrews, formerly director of the 
Internal Revenue Service. Their Vice-Presidential candidate 
is a former Republican Congressman from California. 





AMERICA VOTES 
from 1924 
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HANGING moods of the American voters during the 


T—] PROGRESSIVE 


Calvin Coolidge, Republican, elected. Won 35 states; popular vote; 15,725,016; 
382 electoral votes. 

John W. Davis, Democrat, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 8,386,503; 
136 electoral votes. 

Robert M. LaFollette, Progressive, defeated. Won | state; popular vote, 4,822,- 
856; 13 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Prohibition (Faris). 57,520; Socialist-Labor (Johns), 36,428; 
Workers (Foster), 36,386; others, 26,217 

Total popular vote, 29,090,926. 


hia 


Herbert Hoover, Republican, elected. Won 40 states; popular vote, 21,392,190; 
444 electoral votes. 

Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, defeated. Won 8 states; popular vote, 15,016,443; 
87 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 
Socialist-Labor (Reynolds), 21,603 
6,390. 

Total popular vote, 36,772,922. 


267,420; Workers (Foster), 48,770; 
Prohibition (Varney), 20,106; others, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 42 states; popular vote, 22,- 
821,857; 472 electoral votes. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican, defeated. Won 6 states; popular vote, 15,761,- 
841; 59 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 884,781; Communist (Foster), 102,991; 
Prohibition (Upshaw), 81,869; Liberty (Hervey), 53,425; Socialist-Labor 
(Reynolds), 33,276; others, 7,309 

Total popular vote, 39,747,349. 


past thirty years have written an exciting chapter in the 
electio1 tory of the United States (see picture story, 
pages 28-29). The eight maps on these pages give a clear 
insight into the rise and fall of political party strength in 
this per 

Our map story begins in 1924 when traditional Repub- 
lican conservatism was riding high on a wave of prosperity. 
The Republicans had swept into office in 1920. They were 
to dominate the political scene for twelve years. In 1928, 
Herbert Hoover even carried five states in the “solid South.” 

A third party became an important factor in 1924 when 
Robert (“Fighting Bob”) LaFollette carried the banner for 
the farmer-labor Progressive party. LaFollette received al- 
most 5,000,000 votes, but he won only his home state of 
Wisconsi : 

When Hoover took office, America was enjoying the 
greatest boom of its history. But the stock market collapsed 
and in 1932, 16,000,000 people were out of work. The 
country demanded a change. Twenty-three ‘million voters 
cast their ballots for-Franklin D. Roosevelt. All but five 
states went Democratic. 

Roosevelt brought with him the “New Deal”—a far- 
reaching social experiment which gave the Federal Gov- 
\uch greater control of economic life. “FDR” won 
victories. His highwater mark was 1936. In 


ernment 
four straight 


ls] REPUBLICAN 
= OEMOCRAT 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 46 states; popular vote, 27, 
751,597; 523 electoral votes. 

Alfred M. Landon, Republican, defeated. Won 2 states; popular vote, 16,679,- 
583; 8 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Union (Lemke), 822,479; Socialist (Thomas), 187,720; Com- 
munist (Browder), 80,159; Prohibition (Colvin), 37,847; Socialist-Labor 
(Aiken), 12,777; others, 14,955. 5 

Total popular vote: 45,647,117. 





to 1952 


that year Alfred M. Landon, the Republican candidate, was 
buried under a Democratic landslide. Landon carried only 
two states with eight electoral votes. Precedent was shat- 

red as Roosevelt was elected for his third and fourth terms. 

In 1951, the 22nd Amendment to the*Constitution was 
ratified, limiting succeeding Presidents to two terms.) 

At Roosevelt’s death in 1945, he was succeeded by Vice- 
President Harry S. Truman, Truman surprised many when, 
espite the predictions of pollsters, he won the Presidency 
in his own right in 1948, Many Southern Democrats rallied 
to a States Rights, or Dixiecrat movement. Their candidate, 
Strom Thurmond, won four states. Another challenge in 
1948 was a “new” Progressive party headed by former Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace. But the Progressives, widely 
considered a Communist front, failed to carry one state. 

After twenty years of Democratic power, the Republicans 
made a strong comeback in 1952. Their popular standard 
bearer, World War II hero General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
won a smashing triumph at the polls. He tallied the record 
number of almost 34,000,000 popular votes, to defeat Adlai 
E. Stevenson with 27,000,000. 

The total popular vote during this 30-year period varied 
from 29,000,000 in 1924 to 61,000,000 in 1956. But not 

ice in this long period did an election bring out more than 
63 per cent of the eligible voters. Will the campaigners of 
1956 make a substantial improvement on this? (See p. 38.) 


1940 


ae REPUBLICAN 
c=] DEMOCRAT 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 38 states; popular vote, 27, 
243,466; 449 electoral votes. 

Wendell Willkie, Republi , defeated. Won 10 states; populer vote, 22,304, 
755; 82 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 99,357; Prohibition (Babson), 57,812; 
Communist (Browder), 46,251. 

Total popular vote, 49,815,312. 





Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican, elected. Won 39 states; popular vote, 33, 
936,252; 442 electoral votes. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Democrat, defeated. Won 9 states; popular vote, 27,314,- 
992; 89 electoral votes. 

Minor party popular votes: Hallinan (Progressive), 140,138; Hamblen (Pro- 
hibition), 72,769; Haas (Socialist Labor), 30,376; Hoopes (Socialist), 20,189; 
MacArthur (Constitution and Christian Nationolist), 17,205; Dobbs (Socialist 
Workers), 10,306; Others or void, 137,655. 

Total popular vote, 61,679,832. 


GHB repusucan 
DEMOCRAT 
STATES RIGHTS 


Harry S. Truman, Democrat, elected. Won 28 states; popular vote, 24,179,623, 
303 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republi 
991,290; 189 electoral votes. 

J. Strom Thurmond, States’ Rights, defeated. Won 4 states; popular vote, 1,176,- 
154; 39 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Progressive (Wallace), 1,157,326; Socialist (Thomas), 139, 
588; Prohibition (Watson), 103,718; others, 46,310. 

Total popular vote, 48,794,009. 


defeated. Won 16 states; popular vote, 21,- 





1944 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 36 states; popular vote,25,- 
602,646; 432 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 22, 
017,592; 99 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Texas Regulars (Uninstructed), 135,439; Socialist (Thomas), 
79,010; Prohibition (Watson), 74,758; Socialist-Labor (Teichert), 45,180) 
others, 19,234. 

Total popular vote, 47,974,868. 





The Major Party Platforms of 1956 


A Plank-by-Plank Comparison 


REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


PREAMBLE 


While jealously guarding the free institutions upon 
which our Republic was founded purpose of the 
Republican party is to establish and maintain a peaceful 
world and build at home a in which 
every citizen fairly shares 


On the threshold of an atomic age in the mid-twentieth 
century, our beloved nation needs the vision, vigor and 
vitality which can be infused into it only by government 


under the Democratic party 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Under the leadership of President Eisenhower, we have 
advanced foreign policies and peace 

We shall continue to support the collective security 
system begun in 1947 and developed on a bipartisan basis. 

Where needed, we shall help friendly countries main- 
tain such local forces and economic strength as provide 
a first bulwark against Communist aggression 


rhe » lasting peace is to forgo bluster and bluff, 
to regait idiness of purpose, to join again in faithful 
concert h the community of free nations; to look 
realistically at the challenging circumstances which con- 
face them candidly and imaginatively, and 
lemocratic policy of peace through strength. 


front us 
return t 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We have the strongest striking force in the world—in 
the air—on the sea—and a magnificent supporting land 
force in our Army and Marine Corps 

Bases, strategically dispe: home and around the 
world, [are] essential to 

We will maintain and ernie the effective strength 
and state of readiness of al! these armed forces 


operations 


We re the false Republican notion that this country 
can afford only a second-best defense. We stand for strong 
defense forces so clearly superior in modern weapons to 

possible enemy that our armed strength will 
tack on the free world unthinkable and thus 

e for’ world peace. 


those of 
make an 
be a majo 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


We wholeheartedly agre« th President Eisenhower 
that our military defense must be backed by a strong Civil 
Defense. . . . We support his p ls for strengthening 
Civil Defense. 


We pledge ourselves to establish a real program for 
protecting [our] civil population and industry in place 
of the present weak and ineffective program . . . This is 


essential] Federal responsibility 


MIDDLE EAST 


1 


We will maintain friendly relations with all nations in 
this area, seeking to mediate differences 

We recognize the existence 1ajor threat to inter- 
national peace in the Near East. We support a policy of 
impartial friendship for the peoples of the Arab states and 
Israel... . 

We are determined that the integrity of an independent 
Jewish state shall be maintained .. . 


We irge Israel and the Arab states to settle their 
difference peaceful means 

We will assist Israel to build a sound and viable econ- 
omy We will assist the Arab states to . raise the 
living standard of their people. 

We support the principle of free access to the Suez 
Canal under suitable international auspices. 

[We] will act to redress the dangerous imbalance of 
arms by selling defensive weapons to Israel . 


FAR EAST 


The U, S. has made a collective defense treaty with the 
Republic of Korea . . . and security treaty with the 
Republic of China covering Formosa. . 

The security of Southeast Asia has now been bolstered 
by the collective defense system of SEATO 

We continue to oppose the seating of Cor 
in the United Nations. 


ymunist China 


America’s task and interest in Asia is to help the free 
governments demonstrate that their people can have im- 
proved living standards, without yielding to Communist 
tyranny or domination by anyone. 

We pledge determined opposition to the admission of 
the Communist Chinese into the United Nations . . . con- 


tinued support to Nationalist China. 


EUROPE 


NATO .. . has been strengthened by new weap- 
ons, .. . thus assisting the NATO countries increasingly 
to attain both ecpnomic welfare and adequate defense. 

On our initiative, the political aspects of NATO are 
being developed. 


Through the Marshall Plan, the European economic 
organization, and NATO, the Democratic party . . . sup- 
ported efforts to achieve greater economic and political 
unity among the free nations of Europe and to increase 
solidarity of the North Atlantic community. 





REPUBLICAN 








We shall continue vigorously to support the United Na- 


tions. 


Barriers which impede international] trade . . . should 
be reduced on a gradual, selective and reciprocal basis, 
with full recognition of the necessity to safeguard domestic 
enterprises . . . against unfair import competition. 

We are against any trade with the Communist world 
that would threaten the security of the U. S. and our allies. 


One of the brightest areas of achievement . . . under 
Eisenhower has been in . . . resource conservation. . . . 

We shall continue to improve timbet conservation prac- 
tices, . . . grazing management, and watershed protection 

. of our public domain. 

... The growth of our nation requires a combination 
of Federal, state, and local water and power development 
~a real partnership by all interested parties. 


The Republican party will continue to move boldly 
to help the farmer obtain ‘his full share of rewards. . . . 
[We do] not envision making farmers dependent upon 
direct governmental payments for their incomes. 

[We] foster a constructive soil bank program further 
to reduce surpluses. 





The Republican party pledges continuous, vigorous 
development of atomic energy for the defense of our 
country and... . for the promotion of world peace and 
the enhancement of . . . science and its application to 
industry, agriculture and the healing arts. 


The Republican party has a primary concern, the con- 
tinued advancement of the well-being of the individual. 
This can be attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free and creative. . . . 

The sound economic policies of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration have created an atmosphere of confidence in 
vhich good business flourishes. 


Small business can look forward to expanded . . . Fed- 
eral procurement—valuable financing and technical aids 

. vigorous enforcement of anti-trust laws—important cuts 
in the burdens of paper work, and certain tax reductions 
as budgetary requirements permit. 


The Eisenhower Administration has brought to our 
people the highest employment, highest wages, and high- 
est standard of living ever enjoyed by any nation. 

[We will] revise and improve the Taft-Hartley Act so 
as to protect more effectively the rights of labor unions, 
management, the individual worker, and the public. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD TRADE 


NATURAL RESOURCES | . 


AGRICULTURE 







ATOMIC ENERGY 







ECONOMIC POLICY 


SMALL BUSINESS 


LABOR 
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DEMOCRATIC 




















The United Nations is indispensable . . . for the settle- 
ment of controversies between nations . .. We pledge our 
every effort to strengthen its usefulness and expand its role 
as guardian of . . . security and peace. 







We shall continue to support vigorously the Hull re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

Under the [Republicans] there has been . . . flagrant 
disregard of [farm, industrial, and labor] segments of 
our economy resulting in serious . . . injury to hundreds 
of thousands of Americans . . . We pledge correction of 
these conditions. 















We condemn . . . [the] pillaging of our dwindling 
natural resource wealth through political manipulation 
and administrative subversion by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. We piedge ourselves to halt this betrayal 
of the people’s trust. 

We ‘sledge the resumption. of rapid and orderly mul- 
tiple-purpu.s river basin development . . . 














[We pledge to] repeal the Eisenhower flexible, col- 
lapsible price supports and restore supports on basic 
commodities at 90 per cent of parity . ; . 

[We will] enact a comprehensive farm program which 
. . » will make the rural homes of America better and 
healthier places in which to live. 














The Democratic party pledges itself to restore non- 
partisan administration of the vital atomic energy pro- 
gram and to expand and accelerate nuclear develop- 
ment . . . [and] the civilian atomic power program, . . . 
[and] to give reality . . . to the atoms for peace program. 














The - Republican Administration has allowed giant 
corporate entities to dominate our. free economy. 

We pledge ourselves to the restoration of truly com- 
petitive conditions in American industry. Affirmative ac- 
tion . . . will be taken to curb corporate mergers. . . . 














[We pledge] strict and impartial enforcement of the 
laws . . . designed to prevent monopolies and other con- 
centrations of economic . . . powers, . . . tax relief for all 
small and independent businesses, . . . a higher proportion 
of Government contracts to . . . small businesses. . : . 













We . . . advocate repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

[Under a Democratic Administration] . . . a new legis- 
lative approach toward the entire labor-management 
problem will be adopted based on . . . the principles of 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act... . 

. . . We feel it imperative to raise the minimum wage 
to at least $1.25 an hour. . . 
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REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


TAXES AND FISCAL POLICY 


In so far as consistent witl balanced budget, we 
pledge to work toward further reductions in taxes with 
particular consideration for low and middle income fam- 
ilies, . . . small independent businesses . dditional ways 
to correct tax inequities. 


Wé favor realistic tax adjustments, giving first con- 
sideration to small independent businesses and the small 
individual taxpayer. We favor an increase in the present 


. to at least $800. 


personal tax exemption . 


CIVIL” RIGHTS 


We concur in the conclusion of the Supreme Court that 
its decision directing school desegregation should be ac- 
complished with “all deliberate speed” locally through 
Federal] district courts. 

We believe that true progress can be attained through 
intelligent study, . . . education and goodwill. Use of 
force or violence by any group will tend only to worsen 
the many problems iftherent in the situation 


[We pledge to] eliminate illegal discriminations of all 
kinds, in relation to full rights to vote, . . . to engage in 
gainful occupations, to enjoy security of the per- 
son, . . . to education in all publicly supported institutions. 

We reject all proposals for the use of force to interfere 
determination . . . by the courts . , . [We 

as one of the three 
the decisions of which 


with orde 
recognize| the Supreme Court 
constitutional! . branches 


are part of the law of the land. 


EDUCATION 


The Republican party wil! re: its efforts to enact a 
program based on sound principles of need and designed 
to encourage . . . state and local efforts to build more class- 
rooms. 

[We] will help insure that every child has the oppor- 
tunity to advance to his own greatest capacity 


[We pledge] legislation providing Federal financing 
to assist states and local communities to build schools, . . . 
assistance to programs for training teachers of exceptional 
children, programs providing for the training of teachers 
to meet the critical shortage in technical and scientific 


fields. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


We pledge to continue our far-reaching program for im- 
proving the efficiency . . . of the Federal Government in 
accordance with the . . . report of the Hoover Commission. 

We shall contmue to dispense with Federal activities 
wrongfully competing with private enterprise 


The Democratic party. pledges that it will return the 
administration of our national Government to a sound, 
efficient and honest basis. 

[We propose] protection and extension of the merit 
system . a more independent civil service commission. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


We have asked the largest increase in research funds 
ever sought in one year to intensify attacks on cancer; 
mental illness, heart disease, etc. 

We demand .. . Federal assistance to help build fa- 
cilities to train more physicians and scientists, 


We pledge .. . to initiate programs of Federal financial 
aid, without Federal controls, for medical education. We 
pledge increased support for hospital construction . . . 
as well as increased Federal aid to public health services, 
particularly in rural areas. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


We shall continue to seek extension and perfection of 
a sound Social Security system. 


We shall . broaden and strengthen (our program) by 
increasing benefits to keep pace with . . . standards of 
living, by raising the wage base . and by increasing 
benefits for each year of covered employment. 


HOUSING 


We have supported measures that have made more 
housing available than ever before in history, reduced 
urban slums, . . . stimulated record home ownership, and 
authorized additional low-rent public housing. 


We pledge our party to immediate revival of the basic 
housing program enacted by the Democratic Congress 
in 1949, . additional] legislation to provide housing for 
middle-income families and aged persons. 


STATEHOOD 


We pledge immediate statehood for Alaska, | with] ade- 


quate provision for defense requirements 

We shall continue to encourage the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in its political growth and economic develop- 
MOM, «62% 


and Hawaii. 


We. pledge immediate statehood for [Alaska and 
Hawaii]. : 

We pledge . continued support to [Puerto Rico] .. . 
keeping as functions of the Federal Government only 
such as are essential . . . 


POSTAL SERVICE 


. . » We have modernized and revitalized the postal 
establishment from top to bottom), inside and out. 

We pledge to continue our efforts . . . for a financially 
sound, more nearly self-sustaining postal service—with the 
users of the mails paying a greater share of the costs in- 
stead of the taxpayers . 


The bungling policies of the Republican Administra- 
tion have crippled and impaired the morale and efficiency 
of the Postal Service. 

[We pledge to] restore the principle that the Postal 
Service is a public service, . . . undertake modernization 
and construction of desperately needed facilities . 








AFTER GRADUATION... 


GET TRAINING THAT OPENS A 
FUTURE TO YOU...IN THE 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


You move ahead faster...and you stay ahead, when you step into Air Force Blue. You 
have an opportunity for the best training available anywhere, in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields, that can get yout future off to a flying start. You'll enjoy world-wide 
travel, too—and the chance to work toward a college degree, if you wish. Now is the time 
to find out about the opportunities you have in the U.S. Air Force. See your local Air 
Force Recruiter or mail the coupon. 


GO PLACES FASTER 
IN THE U.S. 

AIR FORCE... 

THE ALL- 
VOLUNTEER TEAM 








Political Parties in America’ 


A Picture History from 1789 to 1956 


Through most of our nation’s history 
two strong parties have alternated 
in power. The names have changed, 
but the groups persist (see chart, next 


page). Minor parties have sometimes in- 
fluenced policy but have never won 
control. These pictures tell some of the 
dramatic highlights of this long story. 


Text by Peter Van Avery 





S 
Knee 


1. The Constitution did not provide for political parties. | 

When Washington become President in 1789, the nation 

united under his revered leadership. Yet arguments broke 

out in his own Cabinet between Federalist Alexander Hamil- 

ton and anti-Federalist Thomas Jefferson. In 1793, Jefferson 
_ resigned to organize the “Republican” party. 





2. Jefferson became 
President in 1800 
after a tied electoral 
vote had to be de- 
cided in the House. 
His Republican party 
dominated politics 
for the next 24 
years. The Federalist 
party faded gradu- 
ally away, leaving 
for a short time one 
party and an “Era 
of Good Feeling.” 
Monroe was elected 
President in 1820 
with only one dis- 
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4. Many party members obj 

picking candidates by a “caucus” of Congressional leaders. 
In 1831 the Anti-Masons—a group opposed to secret socie- 
ties—held the first national party convention at Baltimore. 
Not wishing to be outshone, the Democrats and the National 
Republicans also held conventions in the next few months. 











ul 4 

@ stormy years before the Civil War encouraged the 

of new parties. Nationa! Republicans and other groups 

the short-lived Whig party. In the rooring “Tippe- 

canoe and Tyler too” campaign of 1840, the Whig hero, 

Harrison, was elected. The Free Soil Party opposed slavery. 
The “Know Nothings” wanted to limit immigration. 














6. Whigs and Free- 
Soilers organized 
the present-day Re- 
publican party in 
1854. Lincoln be- 
came the first Repub- 
lican President in 
1860. He piloted the 
nation through a dis- 
astrous Civil War 
and laid the basis for 
a long era of Repub- 
lican dominance. 
Thomas Nast, a car- 
toonist of the 1870s, 
created the Repub- 
lican elephant and 
Democratic donkey. 














7. But the depres- ‘< 

tion of 1873 and oe | YOU SHALL WOT CRUCIEY 
the “hard times” fol- ee ‘ 

lowing stimulated , MANKIND UPON A 

the growth of agrar- = "Vain OF Golo! 
ion reform parties. ' < ses 

The Greenback "fF 
| party campaigned 

| for papermoneyand 

elected 14Congress- @> 

men. The Grangers 
objected to high < P , 

freight rates. The == Ps ) (- ra. oC! : 
Populists won a milk “Zag \ SR: on the Presidency in 1884-8 ond 1892-6, Encouraged by 
lion votes on a plat 4 Z pot couge spy 2» endigy -eomgge “silver-tongued” 
oy haavine ue | pores is nda i toed ie ek ae 


ey,” income tax, and NOX > 
railroad regulation. ay ‘He ran for three times but never won. 














10. Inspired by Ev- 
ropean Socialism, 
Eugene V. Debs de- 


Socialist party in 
1901. in 1920, while 
in jail for 

U.S. entry into- 
World Warl,heran — 
for President. The 
year before, radical 
fragments split 
away to form Amer- 
ican Communist 





ruled from 1860 to 1912. But be 
to Taft in 1912, strenuous € 
organized the Progressive 
advantage of the 
Wilson won and became our 























| 11. After World nee 
Wor | Republics: ( THE ONLY THING WE 
| and Hoover guided HAVE JO FEAR /$ FEAR 
the country through ITSELF L 
the booming 20s. 
But the stock market 
crash of 1929 led to 
the 1932 victory of 
Democrat Franklin 
Roosevelt. Through : > 
12 years of “New : ' 
Deal” reforms and J . 20 years of Democratic power, the Republicans 
World War ti, he : back in 1952 under the leadership of Gen. Dwight 
was re-elected three ff ; . Today, both parties are changing to meet the 
times. At Roosevelt's allenge of great economic and international problems. 
death, Harry Truman Though both Eisenhower and Stevenson tend toward 
moderate policies, the two-party system remains strong. 


succeeded him, 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MAJOR PARTIES, 1796-1956 
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Solid block line shows yours party held the Presidency: white line showy yours Party wes ovt Of power. 
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78 COLLEGE ADMISSIONS OFFICERS ASK... 


Are you SURE you can go fo college? 


Cc 


“Sure, I can go to college because 
my dad has the money to send me.” 

Are you sure that’s all you need to 
get into the college of your choice 
today? If you are really interested, 
you had better take another look, for 
things have changed quite a bit since 
your dad went to college. 
» As the New York Times recently 
noted, “The time is long since past 
when dad’s ability to pay the frat 
bills and the upkeep of a flivver was 
the main requirement for getting a 
not-too-bright son out of his hair and 
onto the campus. It’s grades that 
count now. Without good scholar- 
ship and the proper choice of subject 
material while in secondary school, 
the high school graduate is finding it 
increasingly difficult to get into the 
college of his choice.” 

What has caused the terrific 

ueeze in college enrollment today? 
It's pretty simple-—more people want 
to go—and more important, are 




















financially able to go—to college in 
these degree-conscious days than ever 
before. Expansion of higher institu- 
tions of learning has not kept pace. 


PLAN EARLY 


How do you stand in this scramble 
for a berth in a good college or uni- 
versity? Oh sure, we knoW you are 
only in junior or senior high school. 
Why should you worry about going 
to college now, when it will be 
several years before you must cross 
that bridge? Because if you don’t start 
early to plan your college career you 
might find yourself out in left field 
when the rest of the team is in the 
dugout. In other words, you had 
better start thinking and planning 
now for a spot in the rapidly over- 
flowing colleges and universities, or 
you might find yourself in a tough 
spot at entrance time. 


The United States today, virtually 
“splitting at the seams” both eco- 
nomically and scientifically in its 
tremendous. growth and expansion, 
has a growing need for college- 
trained young men and women to fill 
positions of responsibility continually 
being opened by the phenomenal en- 
largement of industry. Unfortunately, 
many of the would-be leaders of 
America never have the opportunity 


OPEN ONLY TO 
"B’ AVERAGE 
STUOENTS 


























to realize their full potential. By fail- 
ing to prepare themselves adequatel 
for college work while in high school, 
an increasing number of students’ are 
refused admission to colleges or uni- 
versities of their choice. 


TAKE WORK SERIOUSLY 


We here.at General Electric are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the young people of America—not 
only as possible employees of indus- 
tries like General Electric—but as 
citizens in a scientific world. With 
this thought in mind, we asked col- 
lege admissions officers why so many 
of the young people who apply for 
college admission today are turned 
down. They answered our questions 
without if’s and but’s. Let’s see what 
they had to say. 

Looking at the rejection rate on a 
purely statistical basis, these educa- 
rors told us that an alarming 61.5% 
of all denials are made because the 
applicant ranked low in his high 
school graduating class. More dis- 
heartening than this, most of those re- 
jected could have placed in the upper 
part of their class had they taken their 
high school work more seriously. 

However, even if you have pretty 
good grades in high school, you can’t 
always be sure that the collegiate 
doors will automatically open as you 
appear. For unless you ve taken cer- 
tain good, solid subjects before you 
apply for admission to college, you 
may find yourself in the same boat as 
the other 25.5% who are turned 
down for lack of specific subject 
matter. Surprisingly enough, only 
13% of the applicants were actually 
lacking in ability, as shown by test 
scores on the pre-entrance exams! 

But listen to what the admissions 
officers themselves say about the 
subject. Henry C. J. Evans, the 
Assistant Director of Admissions at 
Rutgers, sums up the situation like 
this: “We have found that the 
chances for an individual to succeed 
in college are almost directly propor- 
tional to the quality of work he has 
done in high school. The four-year 
high school period represents a record 
of the student’s attitude toward his 
work, the effectiveness and efficiency 
with which he can perform, and the 
study habits which he has acquired. 
We place a great deal of weight 
upon this sécondary school record 
and do not like to consider an appli- 
cant unless he is at least in the upper- 
half of his class in high school and 
preferably the upper-third . . .” 


Admissions , officials also find a 
significant lack of proper subject 
matter being taken by 
students today. One official goes as 
far as to say that “more than 90% of 
the rejections are attributable to lack 
of preparation in specific subject 
matter areas. [he subject matter areas 
most frequently lacking are mathe- 
matics, lish, and science.” In 
other words, the algebra course you 
fail to elect, or possibly the elective 
course in English composition which 
you may feel is uninteresting, con- 
ceivably may be the course which 
could get you into the university 
which you plan to attend. 





Top educators across the nation 
tell the same story. ‘““The chief rea- 
sons for denial,’’ says the admissions 
officer, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, “rests on the applicants’ 
inadequate preparation in mathe- 
matics and science. Many of these 
rejected students are also ill-prepared 
in English, including the lack of 
ability to read with ease and pro- 
ficiency . . . Approximately 75% of 
the denied applicants involve rela- 
tively poor background in mathe- 
matics. About 30% of the denials 
are related to inadequate preparation 
in physics and chemistry . . .” 

Why do so many students on the 
high school level fail to do the quality 
and quantity of work required to gain 
admission into our leading colleges? 
Possibly it is because high school 
students today fee! that to be a good 
student is to be unpopular with the 
crowd. This, of course, is far from 
the truth. John F. Morse, Director 
of Admissions of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy, New York, 
has this to say about the subject, 
“«. . . they are afraid their classmates 
will think them ‘grinds’ or ‘book- 
worms,’ or any of the other dozen 


igh school” 


slang terms now in current use. . . 
I would try to convince them that 
being on the honor roll is as signifi- 
cant as being known as a ‘good guy’ 
or being a varsity letter winner. We 
look for the student who can combine 
any two or all three of these honors.” 

The ideal student, then, is the one 
who is admired by both faculty and 
students alike. He has the talent and 
initiative to combine both good 

des and an active extra-curricular 
ife. This is the type of person who 
equips himself at an early age to 
accept responsibility and get things 
done. Prospective employers as well 
as college admissions officers look 
for these traits in Kigh school students. 

It all boils down to this—it takes 
more than your dad’s check to get 
you into a good college these days. 
Acceptance officials are forced to be 
more strict than ever before as to 
whom they allow to attend their 
institution. They are looking for the 
student who has proved by his high 
school record that he is prepared to 
do well in college. Primarily, good 
grades are important. Secondly, study 
m the basic subjects—math, English, 
science—is a growing necessity for 
a good background for college work. 


EDUCATIONAL CROP 


So you had better recognize the 
fact that you may have trouble reap- 
ing the educational crop unless you 
sow a good seed in the beginning. If 
you really want to go to college you 
had best think about what these 
officials—the men you must face 
when you apply for admission—have 
said concerning why you may be 
refused admission. Their advice about 
preparation for acceptance into col- 
lege wili be the subject of our report 
to you in the next issue of this 
magazine. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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The Congress and the States 


MERICA’S eyes are now glued to the campaign of 

Adlai Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower. But few 
voters reflect that they also have to select 35 Senators and 
435 Representatives this fall. Americans give far too little 
attention to the composition of Congress. Unless our Con- 
gressmen are men of character and ability, the welfare of 
the whole nation is bound to suffer 


In 1910, Congress lirnited the number of Representatives 
to 435, to be divided among the states according to popula- 
tion. At present, a member of the House represents about 
346,000 citizens. Although three states—Delaware, Nevada, 
and Wyoming—have fewer people than that, each state is 
entitled to at least one Representative. 

A Representative must be at least 25 years old, a U. S. 
citizen for a minimum of seven years, and an inhabitant 
of the state which elects him. Representatives serve two-year 
terms, and the entire House comes up for election at the 
same time. In 1954, the U. S. élected 232 Democrats and 
203 Republicans. 

Because there are relatively few Senators, and because 
they serve six-year terms, great prestige is attached to a 
seat in the Senate. A Senator must be at least 30, a citizen 
for nine years, and an inhabitant of the state he represents. 
There are two Senators from each state. One third of the 
Senate (32) comes up for election every two years. This 
year, however, because of the deaths of Senators Alben 
Barkley and Harley Kilgore and the resignation of Strom 
Thurmond, 35 Senate seats must be filled. Because the 
present Senate numbers 49 Democrats and 47 Republicans, 
the Senatorial contest is especially exciting. 

This fall American voters will also elect 30 state gov- 
ernors for terms ranging from two to four years, fill many 
state legislatures, and select various state and local officials. 
These elections are important to the citizens of their areas. 
They determine the quality of local and state government 
and the éfficiency of its public services. 


THE SENATE'S MAKE-UP SINCE 1945 
Congress HEB Republican Democratic 
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Chart from New York Times 


The following states will provide some of the most crucial 
Senatorial and Gubernatorial races this fall: 

California—Republican Senator Thomas Kuchel has the 
imposing support of Vice-President Nixon, Senator Kniow- 
land, and Governor Knight. Richard Richards, his Demo- 
cratic opponent, is a rising young Los Angeles lawyer and 
a State Senator. 

Colorado—Charles Brannan, President Truman’s Secretary 
of Agriculture (1948-1953) is the Democratic Senatorial 
candidate. In the place of ailing Senator Eugene Millikin, 
the Republicans have chosen Dan Thornton, Governor of 
Colorado from 1951 to 1954. Thornton is an intimate friend 
of President Eisenhower. 

Georgia—The Democratic Senatorial candidate is ex-Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge. Unopposed by the Republicans, 
his victory is insurer. A member of the Southern conserva- 
tive wing, he is pledged to fight integration and to demand 
a return to states’ rights. 

Illinois—Richard Stengel, Democratic ex-State Senator, 
has a potential source of political ammunition in the Hodge 
embezzlement scandal which is rocking the present Repub- 
lican administration. His opponent is Republican incumbent, 
Everett Dirksen. 

Kentucky—This is a double-barreled Senate race. One of 
the Republican candidates is John Sherman Cooper who 
has already twice represented Kentucky in the Senate. 
Cooper resigned from a successful career as U. S. ambas- 
sador to India at the request of President Eisenhower, to, 
run against Democratic ex-Governor Lawrence W. Weth- 
erby. In the other Kentucky Senate race, Republican 
Thruston Morton hopes to defeat Democratic incumbent 
Earle C. Clements, 4 

Michigan—This fall promises a hard-fought Gubernatorial 
contest. Popular young Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
Democrat, faces a tough opponent, Albert Cobo. Cobo, the 
mayor of Detroit, has a large following in that area. 

New York—The Democratic Senatorial candidate is New 
York City’s able mayor, Robert F. Wagner. State Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits will represent the Republicans in 
what promises to be an exciting race. Javits, a progressive 
former Congressman, defeated Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
for his present position in 1954. 

Ohio--Republican Senator George H. Bender is “running 
scared.” He has reason to. His opponent is Democrat Frank 
J. Lausche. Lausche’s popularity is attested to by the fact 
that Ohio has elected him governor five times. 

Oregon—President Eisenhower has drafted his former 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas McKay, to vie with 
incumbent Democratic Senator Wayne Morse. Morse was 
elected as a Republican six years ago, but changed parties. 
The contest will revolve around the truth or falsity of 
Morse’s claims that McKay stands for a “giveaway” program 
of America’s power resources. This is an extremely touchy 
question in Oregon. 

Washington—Here is a sharply contested Senatorial race. 
Popular Democratic Senator Warren G. Magnuson is cam- 
paigning hard to defeat another very popular candidate, 
three-term Republican Governor Arthur Langlie. 
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*CONSULTANT: Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University 


How fast can you touch each square 
in numerical order ? 


WITHIN 9 SECONDS? Your reflexes are about average. 
WITHIN 7 SECONDS? _ Very good. 
WITHIN 5 SECONDS? __ Excellent. 

MORE THAN NINE SECONDS? YOUR REACTIONS ARE 
TOO SLOW. DON’T DRIVE OVER 45 M.P.H.* 


All you have to do is keep your eyes on the road, 


They'll help you out of emergency situations. But your hands on the wheel, your mind on your driv- 
one thing Shell would like te point out: You're ing. Be on the lookout for trouble and it probably 
better off if you can avoid the emergency situation won’t come. That way you’ll enjoy 
in the first place. It isn’t hard to be a safe driver. driving ... and come home safely. 


Prepared in cooperation with the Automotive Safety Foundation 


SHELL OIL COMPANY se. su0ejou-... 


Sure it’s good for you to have quick reactions. 
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Election Scorecard, 1956 


CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR 


CANDIDATES FOR SENATOR 


House of Rep. 


Senate 


84thCongress 84th Congress 


Rep. ~Dem. 


Rep. Dem. 








Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Lovisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
‘Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





No Election 
*Ernest McFarland (D) 
*Orval Faubus (D) 


Horace Griffen (R 
Roy Mitchell (R 
No Election 
Don Brotzman (R), Stephen McNichols (D) 
No Election 
*J. Caleb Boggs (R), To be nominated (D) 
William A. Washburne (R), *LeRoy Collins (D) 
No Election 
No Election 
*Wm. G. Stratton (R 
Harold W. Handley. (R), Ralph Tucker (D) 
*Leo A. Hoegh (R), Herschel C. Loveless (D) 
Warren W. Shaw (R), George Docking (D) 


Richard B. Austin (D) 


No Election 


No Election 


*Gov. Edmund S. Muskie re-elected Sept. 10 
over Willis A. Trafton Jr. (R) 


No Election 
Sumner Whittier (R), To be nominated (D) 
Albert E. Cobo (R), “G. Mennen Williams (D) 
Ancher Nelson (R), “Orville Freeman (D) 
No Election 
Lon Hocker, Jr. (R), James T. Blair, Jr. (D) 
*J. Hugo Aronson (R), Arnold H. Olsen (D) 
*Victor E. Anderson (R), Frank Sorrell (D) 
No Election 
*Lane Dwinell (R), John Shaw (D) 
No Election 
Edwin L. Mechem (R), “John F. Simms, Jr. (D) 
No Election 
Kyle Hayes (R), “Luther H. Hodges (D) 
John E. Davis (R), Wallace E. Warner (D) 
William O’Neill (8), Michael DiSalle (D) 
No Election 
*Elmo Smith (R), Robert D. Holmes (D) 
No Election 
Chris. Del Sesto (R), To be nominated (D) 


No Election 


*Joe Foss (R), Ralph Herseth (D 
No Election 
Thad Hutcheson (R), Price Daniel (D) 
George Clyde (R), L. C. Romney (D) 
*Joseph Johnson (R), E. Frank Branon (D) 
No Election 
Emmett T. Anderson (R), Albert Rosellini (D) 
Cecil Underwood (R), Robert H. Mollohan (D) 


Vernon Thompson (i), William Proxmire (D) 


No Election 





No candidate (R), ‘Lister Hill (D) 
Ross Jones (R), “Car! Hayden (D) 

No candidate (R), J. W. Fulbright (D) 
*Thomas Kuchel (R), Richard Richards (D) 
Dan Thornton (R), John Carroll (D) 
*Prescott Bush (R), Thomas J. Dodds (D) 
No Election 
No Candidate (R), “George A. Smathers (D) 
No Candidate (R), Herman Talmadge (D) 
*Herman Welker (R), Frank Church (D) 
*Everett Dirksen (R), Richard Stengel (D) 
*Homer Capehart (R), Claude R. Wickard (D) 
*Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R), R. M. Evans (D) 
*Frank Carlson (R), Pau! Aylward (D) 


** john S. Cooper (R), |. W. Wetherby (D) 
Thruston B. Morton ({R), *E. C. Clements (D) 


No Candidate (R), “Russell Long (D) 
No Electic 


"John M. Butler (R), Geo. P. Mahoney (D) 
No Election 
No Electior 
No Electior 
No Election 
Herbert Douglas (R), “Thos. C. Hennings (D) 
No Election 
No Election 
Clifton Young (R), “Alan Bible (D) 
*Norris Cotton (R), Laurence Pickett (D) 
No Election 
No Election 
Jacob K. Javits (R), Robert Wagner (D) 
Joel A. Johnson (8), “Sam J. Ervin (D) 

* Milton’ R. Young (R), Quentin Burdick (D) 
*George H. Bender (R), Frank J. Lausche (D) 
Douglas McKeever (R), “Mike Monroney (D) 

Douglas McKay (R), “Wayne Morse (D) 
*James H. Duff (R), Joseph Clark (D) 
No Election 


No candidate (R), tStrom Thurmond (D) 
No candidate (R), “Olin D. Johnston (D) 


“Francis E. Case (R), Kenneth Holum (D) 
No Election 
No Election 
*Wallace Bennett (R), Alonzo Hopkin (D) 
*George Aiken (R), Bernard O'Shea (D) 
No Election 
Arthur Langlie (R), “Warren Magnuson (D) 
¢Chapman Revercomb (R), Wm. Marland (D) 
*Alexander Wiley (R), Henry Maier (D) 
No Election 























“Incumbent 


$Seat vacant because of Senator Harley Kilgore’s death 


~ **Seat vacant because of Senator Alben Barkley’s death 
tSeat vacated by Senator Strom Thurmond who resigned to run again 


203 232 


47 49 





1956 State Govern: ship Line-up: 
Republicans 21; Democrats 27. 








got me just S 
the job training hy 


| wanted”’ _ 


*“He helped me pick my course 
hefore enlistment’’ 


““My Army Recruiter sure helped me to get the most out of service. He 
showed me how | could choose my job training course before | enlisted. 
Now I'm in a great course—surveying—learning to be an expert in my 
field. The instructors really know what they're doing, and we work with 
the best equipment there is. This should be a swell deal for you, too, 
because the Army has enough technical courses so that everybody can 
find one he really wants. And the best thing is that you're guaranteed 
the course before you enlist. I think you ought to look into this program. 
M/S@t: Somes BD, Kennan My Army Recruiter spent a lot of time helping me get just what | 


Army Recrulier wanted, and I'm sure yours will, too.” ad 
San Francisco, California fo" HM. y 


Pvt. John R. Fox 
Parlieo, California 
Graduate, Parlico High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL GIVE 
YOU THIS SAME OPPORTUNITY 


The Army Recruiter in your town will show you 
how to get the same deal John got. You have 
over 100 courses to choose from—electronics, 
engineering, medicine, finance, radio and TV— 
practically everything. And the course you pick 
is the course you get! You get a written guarantee course of your choice 








that you will be in that class, And not until after 
high school graduation do you actually enlist. 
If you’re a senior, you can get in on this deal 
right now! You'll become an expert in your field. 
Just see your Army Recruiter and reserve the 
at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
SS a 





HOW TO VOTE—PLAY BY PLAY 














1. Voting machines are not al! alike but this is typical. 
The voter enters and moves red-handled lever from left 
to right, when bell rings. This closes curtain behind you. 





xe 


3. If you make a mistake or change your mind, you can 
correct it. Just flick the selector handle back to its orig- 
inal position and turn down another one over right name. 


5. If you wish to vote for someone whose name is not on 
the machine, a slot is provided over the column for each 
office where you can write in penci! the name of your choice. 





3 
Representative 
m 





Congress 


« 
a[ |e 

















“+ VOTING BY BALLOT 


2. The name of every candidate of every party is printed 
on the panel, with a voting selector “handle” over each. 





Turn down handle over each name that you wish te vote for. 
DE PatsisPs 
eReeee B.. 


4. if you want to vote a “straight ticket’ for all candi- 
dates of one party, pull the lever at the left opposite 
your party row. It automatically selects all on that row. 


6. When you have finished voting, move the red-handled 
lever to left as far as it will go. It records your vote, clears 
machine for next voter, and opens booth at same moment. 


WILLIAM E JONES (correct! 


[4 ROBERT KERMITH (disqualified) 


ke] EARNST GLEASON (disqualified) 


KI LEO KELIG (acceptable) 
Bs) GALE GRAY (disqualified) 





In voting by printed ballot there is only one correct way 
or your ballot will be disqualified. Put a pencil cross 
mark clearly inside square opposite your candidate's name. 


Photos from “‘Your Vote,”’ 
(See squares at right for correct and wrong ways of marking.) courtesy Beard of Mducstion and Seles, Civie 


Committee on Elections, Chicago, Tilinois 














Just take a look ata 
few chapter headings! 


Popular Is as Popular Does. 

Here Comes the Grooming. 

Athletes Are Born and Made. 

How to Get the Best of Your Books. 
What You Eat ts What You Are. 





BIG BOOKLET, PACKED WITH HELPFUL INFORMATION 


It's easy to be popular when you can bone up on these fresh, 
smart tips on how to stand ovt as a leader in your crowd... 
and stay there. This big, illustrated booklet is full of down- 
to-earth facts on grooming, personality, sports ... things to 
make you that popular person you want to be! For your 
FREE copy of HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, fill out 


and mail the coupon below. 











THIS NEW 
BOOK / 
ITS TERRIFIC! 

















FIRST TIME 
1 EVER READ 
STUFF LIKE THIS 








HERE, LET 
4 ME SEE IT 
Ne 


GET your\_ |S 3 
OWN COPY. 
ITS FREES 

ign 





United Fruit Company, Box 66-B, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 


HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city 





STATE___ 











PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ADULT POPULATION VOTING IN 1952 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Who Votes 
..and Why 


Voting Qualifications, 
Registration, and the 


Problem of Non-Voting 


—<——_ 
PERCENT VOTING 
OVER 75% 


[__] 70- rox 


9 i; aabaatcat 


UNITED STATES AVERAGE 63% 


Color key shows which states had highest percentage of voting in 1952. 


The queer shapes indicate percentage of total U.S. vote each state cast. 


DAY more than 100,000,000 Americans are eligible to 
vote. 

Each state determines by law the qualifications of its 
voters. It decides when its own elections shall be held. 
These powers were left in the hands of the states by our 
Founding Fathers when they wrote the Federal Constitution. 
Voters qualified to vote in state elections are also eligible to 
vote for elected Federal officers—the President, the Vice- 
President, Senators, and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Two Federal Constitutional amendments restrict the states 
in their freedom to decide who can vote. The Fifteenth 
Amendment, ratified in 1870, guaranteed full citizenship 
rights, including the right to vote, to Negroes. The Nine- 

teenth Amendment (1920) gave suffrage to women. 

’ Certain voting qualifications are the rule in most. of the 
48 states. All voters must be citizens of the United States. 
Except for Georgia and Kentucky (where 18 is the mini- 
mum age), the voter must be at least 21 years old. Most 
states require a voter to have established a minimum length 
of residence. This may range from six months to two years, 
with shorter periods of residence required in counties and 
voting districts. 

Seventeen states require the voter to show that he can 
read and write. In five Southern states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas, Virginia), voters must pay special “poll” 
taxes. 

During the past 60 years the number of persons qualified 
to vote has doubled and redoubled. But the percentage of 
those casting their ballots has been on the downgrade. The 
high point was reached in 1896, when 85% of the voters 
actually voted. The turnout of voters in 1948 was only 51%. 
But in 1952, 63% of the potential voters went to the polls— 
the highest proportion in recent years. 

These percentages are considerably lower than election 
turnouts in Austria, where 96% of the electorate vote, Italy 
with 92%, and Great Britain with 83%. 

What are the reasons for such a poor U. S. voting record 
as compared with other free countries? 

Part of the explanation lies in special conditions in some 
regions of the U.S. The Democratic party is nearly always 
victorious in the South. Many Southerners vote in their 


party primaries, which are hotly contested, but fail to vote 
in general elections. A similar situation exists in such states 
as Maine and Vermont, which almost invariably go Repub- 
lican. Poll tax requirements and other restrictions in the 
Southern states reduce the Negro vote. Only 33% of adult 
Negroes voted in 1952. 

In all but three states (Arkansas, North Dakota, Texas), 
the voters must register before they are entitled to vote. 
This means that they must appear at their polling places, 
usually on fixed dates during the two months preceding 
election, answer questions on age, place of birth, and other 
qualifications, and “sign the book.” 

Registration laws differ widely in various states. Some 
states, such as Arizona, Illinois, and California, have “per- 
manent registration.” In such states, a voter need register 
only once. He does not have to register again unless he 
fails to vote for a certain number of years, or has changed 
his residence. But in most states it is still necessary to 
register on special days before every election. Only 81% 
of the potential voters registered in 1952. Only four out 
of five of those who registered actually voted. 

Many who don’t vete find other excuses. They do not 
like waiting in line. Or they may not be able to spare the 
time from their jobs or housework, Others can’t make up 
their minds or know nothing about the candidates. The two 
most common reasons for non-voting, however, are probably 
lack of interest in elections and a feeling of futility—that 
“One vote doesn’t count” and “The bosses have it all fixed 
anyway. 

How can the non-voting problem be solved? The idea 
of compulsory voting has often been proposed. Some for- 
eign countries, like Belgium and Australia, have achieved 
astounding results by levying stiff fines on non-voters, ‘The 
average turnout of the Belgian electorate in recent elections 
has been better than 95%, And in Australia—where less than 
half of those eligible used to vote—95% went to the polls 
last December. 

Compulsory voting has not won much support in the 
U.S. Americans, by and large, prefer persuasion to com- 
pulsion. Every citizen of the U.S. should feel not only an 
obligation but a strong desire to have an active voice in 
his free government. 
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| CAR TALK: 


How to safety-check a car 
in two minutes... 





TWO LIGHTS ARE BETTER THAN ONE! Be sure DON'T BE SURPRISED FROM THE REAR. Check SIGNAL YOUR STOPS. Make certain brake 
both headlights are working. Test the dimmer- tail-lights and directional signals. Anything lights glow when they’re supposed to. One 
button, too, so you'll know that both brights you do to prevent accidents helps you as quick way: back up elose to a wall; look back 
and dims light up. much as it helps the other driver. for light reflection as you step on the brake. 


READY TO TOOT YOUR OWN HORN? Good BEWARE OF WISHY-WASHY BRAKES! Release WEARY WIPERS? Better look into the matter. 
drivers can cover hundreds of miles without hand brake and step on brake pedal. It should New wiper blades cost little, but they're 
ever using a horn. But when you need it, be stop at least 1 inches above the floor. If it worth a mint in a storm. A_windshield- 


sure it works. One quick toot will tell. goes limp, check fluid level in master cylinder. washer unit in your new car is a big help, too. 


You'll like the feeling of confidence that follows a quick safety-check. It’s 
a feeling that’s well worth a few minutes of your time before every trip. Matter of 
fact, it’s against the law in many states to drive an unsafe car. Of course, safety is 
designed into most cars today, but even the best of them need minor adjustments 
from time to time. Ford Motor Company hopes you'll refer to this page and give 


your car this checkup often. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird + Mercury « Lincoln + Continental Mark II + Ford Trucks + Tractors and Farm Implements + Industrial Engines 
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Teen- 


OIN the election parade! Help bring 

millions of Americans to the polls 
on Election Day, November 6! 

The American Heritage Foundation, 
in cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines, is sponsoring a nation-wide “Reg- 
ister, Inform Yourself and Vote” cam- 
paign (see Sept. 20 issue, pages 18-19) 
Now is the time to climb onto the 
“band wagon.” Carry this three-\ 
message to American voters every- 
where: (1) know when and where to 
register {you can’t vote unless you're 
registered ); (2) be informed on election 
issues before you go to the polls; and 


Vay 


in the Election 


(3) on Election Day, go out and VOTE! 

The coupon below lists different ways 
you students can help in this election 
drive. Sign it and hand it in to your 
teacher. In return, you'll receive a bright 
red-white-and-blue button labelled, 
“Election Volunteer.” Then get together 
with your teachers and principal to plot 
out your campaign plans. 

In past elections, U. S. teen-agers 
have led the field in working for large 
voter turnouts. Here are some of their 
activities. 

e In South Orange, N. J., girls hung 
tags on every doorknob in town re- 


| WILL BE AN 


ELECTION VOLUNTEER 


! am an American high school 
student. | wish to prepare myself 
to be a well-informed and active 
citizen of the United States. Al- 
though | cannot yet vote, | want 
to take part in the Presidential 
elections of 1956 in al! ways | can, 
and to assist in persuading as many 
eligible voters as possible to reg- 
ister, inform themselves, and vote 
in this campaign. 

| therefore volunteer to take part 
in three or more of the following 
activities this fall (check those you 
expect to do): 

oO 1. Visit my local polling place 

Nand watch how registration and 

elections are conducted by vot- 
ing machines or printed ballots. 


Oo 2. Attend political meetings at 
which candidates of two dif- 
ferent political parties speak on 
campaign issues. 


3. Listen by TV or radio to dis- 
cussions of political issues in 
the Presidential and local cam- 
paigns by two or more parties. 


4. Offer my services to a non- 
partisan “Register and Vote” 
committee, to some other com- 
munity organization promoting 
good citizenship, or to a po- 
litical party of my choice. 


a 5. Call at homes of prospective 
voters as part of an organized 
canvass to urge them to register 
and vote in November election. 


Student's 


[| 6. Distribute handbills, posters, 

—_ er stickers to homes and stores 
for civic organizations or a 
political party. 


7. Help run a sound truck, 
serve on an information booth, 
or take part in a street parade 
to remind people to register 
and vote. 


8. (a) Drive a car to take vot- 
ers to their polling places to 
register or vote; or (b) baby-sit 
without pay to free housewives 
for registration, voting, or cam- 
paign work. 


9. Speak in public meetings or 
on radio or TV to promote 
registration and voting. 


10. Vote in Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll No. 26 (now being 
conducted) and its other polls 
on public issues. 


NOTE TO STUDENT: After theck- 
ing the list above, sign this blank 
on line below, clip out, and hand 
it to your social studies teacher. 
He will report your pledge to Scho 
lastic Magazines and the American 
Heritage Foundation, and will re- 
ceive for you a 1-inch, red-white- 
and-blue ELECTION VOLUNTEER 
button which you may wear 
throughout the campaign. 





Signature. 





—_Town__ 


Grade. 


minding adults to register and vote. 
They also helped distribute information 
about the election to voters, 

e In New Haven, Conn., teen-agers 
manned sidewalk information booths. 
They were ready with answers to all 
important election questions. 

e In East Gary, Ind., boys and girls 
handled office’ work for a “get out the 
vote” campaign. They typed up cam- 
paign literature, mimeographed pam- 
phlets. On Election Day, they made 
thousands of phone calls reminding 
voters to go to the polls. 

e In Riverside, Calif., teen-agers 
planned sheets telling why and how to 
register. The result was the largest reg- 
istration day turnout in the town’s his- 
tory. 

e In Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
150 high school students canvassed the 
town to determine how many eligible 
citizens intended to vote. Many adults 
who had not planned to vote later ad- 
mitted they changed their minds after 
being interviewed by the teen-agers. 


ELECTION 
VOLUNTEER 


e In Monmouth, til., teens passed 
out hundreds of slips with these words: 
“Arrested: Your attention is arrested to 
remind you to vote.” On Election Day, 
they toured the city with sound trucks 
asking people to vote. 

e In Oklahoma City, Okla., teen- 
agers built up interest in the election 
by holding mock national conventions. 

e In Asheville, N. C., boys and girls 
published a Handbook for Voters with 
information about registration and vot- 
ing. 

e In Freeport, IIL, they distributed 
an election map showing voters where 
polling places were located. 

You, too, can play a vital part in 
achieving our nation’s No. 1 goal—the 
largest turnout of voters in U. S. his- 
tory. With registration days just around 
the corner, the time to start is NOW! 





WIN A CARIBBEAN CRUISE 
or $500 In CASH 


Or One Of 52 Other Cash Prizes 


in the first annual 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 


POSTER CONTEST 


Are you imaginative? Have you a flair for art? Can you put ideas into pictures? 
Then enter this new contest to create posters honoring America’s Merchant Marine. 


Here's what you do: Talk with your teacher about 
our Merchant Marine, its history and {ts importance 
to our foreign commerce and defense. 

Send for an information kit about the merchant 
ships that sail the oceans, the Great Lakes and 
our inland waterways. You can get this free from: 
Public Information Office, Maritime Administra- 
tion, Room 3037, General Accounting Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


Create your poster to salute National Maritime 
Day. The winning poster will be displayed on the 
sides of U. S. mail trucks all over the country dur- 
ing World Trade Week in May, 1957. Send your 
entry to: Maritime Poster Award, efe Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 86, N. Y. 


BE SURE TO READ THE BASIC RULES CAREFULLY. 
THEY ARE PRINTED BELOW. 





Here Are Some Suggested Themes te Get You 
Started: 

The Merchant Marine—Lifeline of Industry 

The American Merchant Marine—Serving My 


Community 
The Merchant Marine—Key to Trade and Defense 


American Ships—For Trade, Travel, Defense 
Start today to plan your entry! Talk about it with 
your family and friends. Your work will be judged 
upon its originality of thought and skill ef execution. 


Give it the best you have. 


PRIZES 


Ist—Your choice of a 25-day Caribbean cruise 
from New Orleans to Puerto Rico, Vene- 
guela, Colombia and Canal Zone; or $500 


in cash. 
2nd—$100 in cash 
3rd— $50 im cash 
25 4th prizes of $25 each 
25 Honorable Mentions of $10 each 





BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


T. All students in grades 9 through 12 regularly enrolled in any 
public, private, or porochial school in the United States and its 
possessions ore eligible to compete. All entries must be the original 
work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


2. Posters submitted. must be of standard size, 22” x 28” or 
11” x 14", 


3. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry 
with the name of the student, home address, name of the school, 
school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the 
entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may 
submit. 


4. Entries must be mailed not later than midnight February 11, 
1957. All entries from any one school may be mailed at one time or 
in @ single package if the principal or teacher approves 


5. Entries will be i on the basis of originality of idea and 
aptness of theme. Entries will be judged by a special board of judges 
whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be 
returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing ecean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers 
and others whose business is water transportation. 





Running 


the Campaign 
How Political Parties Are Organized 


N 1952, Republican Presidential candidate Dwight Eisen- 

hower traveled 50,000 miles throughout the U. S. by 
airplane, automobile, and train to deliver 228 speeches. 
His opponent, Adlai Stevenson, stumped 32,000 miles about 
the country, making 203 campaign addresses. Radio and 
television enabled other millions of American voters to see 
and hear both candidates. Win or lose, millions of dollars 
worth of expenses were involved 

A. Presidential campaig: 
expensive task run by a highly 
ization. It requires the coordi activities of thousands 
of scattered party workers them are busy for the 
three months before Novem! some the year around. 
Whatever they do is aimed ne final target, to get as 
many people as possible t for their candidate on 
Election Day. 


complicated and 
ined professional organ- 


vastly 


The Party Organization 


The structure of the two major parties is shaped like a 
pyramid. 

Precinct organizations, directed by district leaders, form 
the pyramid’s base. In 125,000 precincts, a million party 
workers labor year in and year out ringing doorbells, mak- 
ing surveys, passing out propaganda, soliciting money, 
keeping their party principles before the public, and getting 
their supporters to the polls to vote ‘ 

City and county committees form the second layer in 
the pyramid. Next come the central state committees, which 
in some states elect the state’s delegation to the party’s 
national convention. 

At the tip of the pyramid is the national convention, the 
party’s supreme governing body. Every Presidential elec- 
tion year, thousands of stat legates and alternates jour- 
ney to the convention cities to make the party rules, draw 
up the campaign platform, and, most important of all, 
nominate candidates for President and Vice-President. 

When the national convention is, not in session, the 
national committee—usually consisting of a man and a 
woman from each state—directs party policy. It is headed 
by the national chairman. Hi usually selected by the 
party’s Presidential candidate, and acts as his campaign 
manager. 

This year, however, the Ds 
national chairman, Paul M. Butler 
ager, James A. Finnegan, while the Republicans will follow 
tradition and combine both jobs under their national chair- 
man, Leonard W. Hall. 

The chain-of-command running from the national chair 
man down to the precinct worker permits orders from above 
to be quickly delivered and obeyed. The campaign man- 
agers and their staffs must decide which areas of the nation 
will be most strategic and how their funds can be spent to 
the best advantage. 


ocrats will have both a 
and a campaign man- 


The national committees begin preparations months in 
advance. Last fall, for instance, 15,000 Republican women 
polled 250,000 citizens all over the country to find out 
es were most important in people’s eyes, And 
Democratic National Committee mailed a 
questionnaire to all its Congressmen, governors, county 
chairmen, and national committee members with a similar 


what poli 
this May, the 


inquiry. 

After campaign plans are laid out, party organizations 
really swing into action. The campaign manager sends an 
“advance man” out to wherever his candidate is to appear. 
The advance man makes preparations for speaking engage- 
ments, finds out which important hands his candidate must 
be sure to shake, and sniffs out local political troubles. 

Meanwhile, the campaign manager is ceaselessly busy 
at headquarters. He must digest mountainous piles of statis- 
tics and surveys, antigipate every conceivable question 
reporters might ask the candidates and coach them on the 
answers, run a stable of speech-writers, and direct hundreds 
of assistants. His head must be crammed with the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of important local politi- 
cians. 

During the 1952 Presidential campaign, the two major 
parties spent a combined total of between $30,000,000 
and $80,000,000 (nobody knows exactly how much). A 
quarter of these expenditures went for television time. 
Travel expenses, advertising, billboards, and a flood of 
pamphlets, leaflets, and posters gobbled up the other three 
quarters. These sums seem certain to be exceeded this year. 

Politica] parties must exist on donations. All this money 
has to be solicited by mail or in person from individuals 
and organizations in outright gifts or at fund-raising dinners 
and meetings. Large contributions from wealthy persons or 
groups interested in obtaining legislation favorable to their 
interests raise serious questions of political morality. Federal 
laws have been passed in an effort to restrict the amount 
that can be contributed by any individual, but numerous 
loopholes are possible through gifts to different party com- 
mittees or branches. How to pay for the ever-mounting 
costs of election campaigns is a major problem that has not 
yet been solved. 

With its bands and speeches and downright noise, a 
Presidential campaign enlivens the interest of the American 
people in the issues at stake. So, besides being lots of fun, 
a lively campaign is a symptom of a healthy democracy. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


STATE COMMITTEES 


COUNTY COMMITTEES 


‘ 
PRECINCT CAPTAINS 
$49 (8 (4 is 4° 


The Republican and Democratic parties are organized in pyra- 
mid form from voters at base to national committees at top. 
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TV and 
the Campaign 


NCE again, it is an election year. Politics is in the air— 

both literally and figuratively. For once again, images 
and words of politicians whiz through the atmosphere, to be 
put together by the electronic miracles called television and 
radio. The United States, a country honeycombed with a 
network of mass communications, offers the politician an un- 
paralleled opportunity to communicate with the American 
voter, 

Before the Democratic National Convention at Chicago in 
August, the three major TV networks had already spent 
45,000 man-hours of labor to prepare for televising the 
proceedings. At a cost of $17,000,000 ($15,000,000 of 
which was paid for by sponsors), 2,700 technicians, loaded 
with 60 tons of equipment, attacked the convention cities. 


Among the 96 TV cameras hauled first to Chicago and then . 


to San Francisco appeared strange new devices. There were 
cameras weighing only a few ounces. And there was a huge 
telescopic crane, nicknamed the “peeping Tom,” which could 
stretch 62 feet into the air. 

The TV-conscious conventions shortened speeches, cut the 
length of demonstrations, and conducted dull roll-calls “off 
camera.” Because the most “telegenic” color is blue, the 
traditional red, white, and blue bunting which used to deck 
convention halls disappeared. Both conventions installed an 
air-conditioned, teleprompter-equipped rostrum on an ele- 
vator, so that speakers could be raised or lowered to the 
same height and speak in cool comfort, seemingly without 
notes, to the TV audience. Excited or bored, between 90,- 
000,000 and 115,000,000 Americans looked in on at least 
part of the conventions. 

This fall, politicians will use TV and radio extensively to 
lighten their campaign burden. President Eisenhower plans 
to travel to a few strategically important areas in person, 
making TV and radio addresses to the rest of the nation. 
Although Adlai Stevenson will do more “whistle stopping,” 
he too will employ TV widely. 

Television is very, expensive, and politicians are granted 
“free” time only on such newsworthy occasions as national 
conventions. During the 1952 Presidential campaign, the 
major parties paid a bill of $50,000 each time their candi- 
dates made a half-hour speech over a national network. Even 
a mere twenty-second spot announcement bore a $600 price 
tag. This expense, and the fact that a rich party could 
monopolize TV time, has led to the suggestion that laws be 
passed for regulating its purchase (see Senior Scholastic, 
September 13, 1956). 

Political use of electronic devices has progressed consid- 
erably since Warren G. Harding made history at the St. 
Louis Coliseum in 1922 by delivering the first Presidential 
radio speech. In 1924, radio covered its first national con- 
vention. But not until Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent in 1932 did politicians discover the full usefulness of 
radio. Opposed by most newspapers and national magazines, 
Roosevelt took to the air with his “fireside chats” to promote 





: ae ‘ABC-TV photo 
ABC's “crash unit” is complete TV studio in station wagon. 


his New Deal policies. Last year President Eisenhower ar- 
ranged to have his press conferences filmed for TV use, and 
recently he permitted the first “live” telecast of a press con- 
ference. 

Newspapers are still important, however, in the eyes of 
the politician. While TV is best at reporting events as they 
occur, newspapers analyze as well as report. TV watches the 
politician only through a few afternoon and evening hours; 
newspapers observe him night and day. Moreover, editorial 
backing often helps a politician to win many votes. So, 
politicians try to stay on good terms with the press and 
play no favorites with reporters. 

An important new factor in recent campaigns has been 
the public opinion polls which register the preferences of 
the American people. Although these polls have made monu- 
mental blunders in the past, new techniques have made 
them more reliable. In 1936, however, when the Literary 
Digest predicted confidently that Alfred Landon would de- 
feat President Roosevelt, Roosevelt carried 46 out of 48 
states, and the Digest became the laughing stock of the 
country. The Digest’s mistake had been to mail question- 
naires only to lists of people who owned telephones and 
automobiles. 

From 1936 to 1944, the three major pollsters, Elmo 
Roper, Archibald Crossley, and George Gallup, predicted 
elections fairly successfully by “scientific sampling” methods. 
By dividing up the population into such representative seg 
ments as sex, income, occupation, education, etc., the poll- 
sters found that a small sample from each of these groupings 
gave a reliable estimate of national trends. 

But in 1948, the pollsters erred again by predicting Gov- 
ernor Dewey's victory over President Truman. When Tru- 
man won, the pollsters received a merciless ribbing. Exam- 
ining their failure closely, the pollsters decided that they 
had stopped questioning the voters too soon. An unusually 
large section of undecided voters made up their minds at 
the last moment, and polls taken earlier missed this shift. 
Pollsters won back some of their prestige by correctly pre-’ 
dicting President Eisenhower’s 1952 victory. 

Television, radio, the newspapers, and public opinion 
polls not only offer an opportunity for the politician to 
communicate with the mass of the American people, but 
they also make great demands on the candidates. Because 
the voter is brought closer to the candidate and is better 
able to judge his sincerity and character, the democratic 
process is strengthened. 
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Butterick Pattern #7905 Advance Patterns #7778 and #7877 McCall Pattern #3789 
Scholastic Sal was an A-plus student... Athletic Ann played very good tennis... Party-Girl Pam, before every affair, 
Not only bright but extremely prudent. Nevertheless she was constantly men-less, Said over and over, ““What shall I wear?” 
She said to herself, “The girls who are smart Her clothes to be sure cost quite a bit, She read all the fashion books with a sigh 
Use more than books to win a man's heart.” But she never could find a perfect fit. And wished for more clothes than she could buy. 
She stopped at SINGER and found affordable She took free lessons that SINGER taught her... She bought a portable SINGER* Machine... 
A. down payment on the “Budget” Portable. They came with the SINGER her dad had bought her— The Slant-Needle* type that's fit for a queen. 
Each week a dollar and thirty-one cents A FEATHERWEIGHT* SINGER, lightweight and handy. The needle slants foward you for see-and-sew ease, 
Pays for the SINGER that “sews up” the gents! Now popular Ann wears duds that fit dandy! And Pam made a bevy of clothes in a breeze! 


bs SINGER 


But our moral is showing 


A popular oi! should bo = SEWING 's CENTER 


Well versed in 
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elect 266 


Electoral Vote 
Necessary to 


14 














PRESIDENTIAL SCORECARD 





NORTH CAROLINA, 
NORTH DAKOTA | 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 





ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 





G-E announces a new kind of 


FLASH PHOTO CONTEST 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY! 


PHOTOS JUDGED ON 
HUMAN INTEREST— 
not technical excellence! 


Beginners have as 
good a chance 
as experts! 














TWO FIRST PRIZES...ONE FOR BOYS...ONE FOR GIRLS! 
OVER 1100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES! 





RULES 


1 ELIGIBILITY Any high school student, boy or girl—regularly 
é ed j private, or parochial schools in the United 
St tes and Hawaii, may submit entries to the contest. 


2. ENTRIES. Submit as many entries as you wish. On the back 

ch entry write your name, age, address, school, and school 

idress. E hotograph must be accompanied by o wrapper 
n pack of G-E PowerMite flash bulbs. “ 


o General Electric Photo Lamp Dept., P.O. Box 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, post-marked no later 
Janvary 15, 1957—the final closing date of 

photo wins an award, you will be asked to 
ive. All winning photographs and negotives 
perty of General Electric. No prints will be 


3 TYPE OF PHOTOGRAPHSIO SUBMIT. All entries must be 
e flash photographs. Any size prints may be 

submitted A panel of judges will determine winners on the 
interest and emotional appeal, rather than 


ex ‘ + 


4 NATIONAL AWARDS, 2 First Prizes (1 to a girl, | to a boy). 
‘ e mpanied by one advuit—will be G-E's quest 
ngton D.C. during the week of Morch 22, 
i living expenses will be paid for each winner 

er s chaperon, 


10 Second Prizes (5 to girls, 5 to boys). $100 to each winner. 
20 Third Prizes. $50 to each winner. 


1000 Honorcble Mentions. RCA Victor “Perfect for Parties" 
hy 


k rd Alb 


State Awards. The boy and girl who submit the best flash photo- 

jrapt e of the 48 States, District of Columbia, ond 
waii, will each receive a G-E Transistor Radio complete with 
t corrying case. 











Win all-expense trips to Washington, D. C.—30 cash prizes 
—100 G-E transistor pocket radios—1000 RCA Victor “Perfect 
for Parties” albums! If you can trip the shutter of a camera, 
you can win in G-E’s new kind of flash photo contest! You 
don’t have to be a shutter-bug, you don’t need fancy cameras 
or equipment! Photos are judged simply on appeal—not on 
technical excellence! We’re looking for pictures of people, 
of pets, parties, etc.—shots you can take right in your own 
home or school! 

All you have to do to enter is send the wrapper from a 4-bulb 
pack of G-E PowerMite flash bulbs along with each snapshot 
you submit. PowerMite, the one bulb for simple cameras, 
makes good flash pictures a cinch for everyone—and to prove 
it to yourself just enter this great new contest! 


One cart 

PowerMites enables 
oO enter 

3 snapshots 


—contains 3 








The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 
than any other deodorant? Keeps you 
serene...sure of yourself...n icht and day. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene ) which clings to your 
skin — keeps on stopping pe rspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc 
tors proved a deodorant without M 
odor #hly a few hours— while New 


M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


stopped 
Mum with 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRis 


. My friends 
don't like my boy 
friend and tell me 
they won't speak 
to me if I don’t 
give him up. I like 
him 1 y much, 
but I want to keep 
my friends. What 
shall I do? 


A. Why don’t 
your friends like your boy friend? Does 
he say or do things they don’t approve 
of? If Brad does these things that they 
don’t approve of, do you mind? Are they 
things that are basically w: or just 
different? 


Gay Head 


Why do you like Brad? Is it because 
he has deep brown eyes, and a light 
blue convertible? Or is he considerate, 
and full of good fun? De your parents 
like him? Do people whose judgment 
you respect like him? 

If, after answering these questions, 
you find that your friends are judging 
Brad unfairly, let them get to know 
him better. Show them examples of his 
good qualities, like the time he spent a 
whole Saturday afternoon helping. your 
little brother build a tree house. Go on 
double dates with your friends. But, 
if Brad has earned his bad reputation, 
don’t think that by just being his girl 
you can reform him, and other people's 
ideas of him. Unless he is doing every- 
thing in his power to improve his own 
reputation, the only effect of your loy- 
alty might be the loss of your own good 
name. 

Discuss Brad with some adult whom 
you respect, and discuss Brad with 
himself. Then you can be sure youre 
right. 





All-around Girl 


When the treasurer of the Putney 
High School dramatics club moved to 
another high school, the members im- 
mediately thought of Miriam as a re- 
placement. Even though Miriam was 
only a sophomore, she had done an ex- 
cellent job as manager of ery pro- 
duction for the fall play. Her name was 
the first one suggested when the nomi- 
nating committee met. 

“Miriam’s responsible. She 
leaves a job half done,” said Keith. 

“She’s enthusiastic, too,” added Meg. 
“Everybody enjoys working when she 
gives the orders.” 

“Hasn't anyone anything to say that’s 
not in her favor?” asked Sam, the club’s 
president. Everyone shook his head, 
and Miriam’s name was placed on the 
ballot. 

On the way home after the meeting, 
Keith joined Ellen, who was also a 
member of the committee, and men- 
tioned how pleased he was with the 
nominations for the new treasurer. 

“I'm afraid Miriam is a very 
choice for that job,” said Ellen. 

Keith looked surprised. “Why do you 
say that? We all agreed that no one 
could have done a better job on the 
scenery for the last play.” 

“That’s true,” said Ellen, “but she 
can’t handle money. She spends her 
allowance on the first thing she sees. 


never 


poor 


It doesn’t matter that the quality is 
poor, or that she needs other things 
more.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the committee 
this?” 

“Miriam’s my”best friend,” answered 
Ellen. “I wouldn’t dream of keeping her 
from being elected to such a good 
office.” , 

° ao ° a 

1. What responsibilities and duties 
are there in a job like manager of 
scenery production? What qualities are 
necessary in a person so that he can do 
these things well? Did Miriam have 
these qualities? What responsibilities 
and duties are there in a job like treas- 
urer? What qualities are necessary for 
this kind of job? Did Miriam have them? 

2. Is it possible for the same person 
to be good in one kind of a job and to 
fail in another? Is there something 
wrong with this kind of a person? Is 
Ellen insulting Miriam by saying that 
she can’t handle money? What kind of 
person should the committee have 
looked for to be treasurer? What other 
kind of job would Miriam do well? 

3. Was Ellen right in-not telling the 
committee that Miriam can’t handle 
money? Which is important: giving 
Miriam the honor of a high office, or 
making sure this office is held by, the 
person who could do it best? Why? 
How could Ellen have pointed out that 
Miriam was not suited for the job with- 
out being disloyal to her friend? If you 
were Miriam, would you want to be 
treasurer even if you knew you were 
not suited for it? If you did a poor job 
as treasurer, do you think you would 
be nominated next year for a job you 
could do better? 
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A GREAT PRESIDENT 


*® Starred words refer to 16th U. S. President 



























































This President spoke of “government 
—— the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

Not out. 

Unable to hear. 

. A woman’s name, 

. East Northeast (abbrev.). 

. Long, thin piece of wood. 

2. To exchange goods for money. 
Abraham , the six- 
teenth President-of the United States. 
3.1416. 

Abbreviation for “strings” on a musi- 
‘ al score. 

Popular term meaning “all right.” 
He worked as a postmaster while he 
studied — — —. 

. Some > 
He was the Presidential candidate of 
this party (abbrev.) in 1860. 

5. South Southeast (abbrev.). 

He was assassinated by John Wilkes 


3. Attempt 


On demand (abbrev.). 
. Money charged for a service. 
He lived in this state (abbrev.) be- 
fore settling in Illinofs. 
Northeast (abbrev.). 
Prefix meaning “against.” 
Flowerless plants with broad leaves. 
Eager feeling or desire. (Rhymes 
with “harder.” ) 
French word for “Christmas.” 
He opposed the passage of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska — — — (1854). 
One who tells untruths. 
5. Not any. 
. Plural (abbrev. ) 
He was born in this state (abbrev.). 
. What a spider spins. 
It’s left over after a fire. 
You use it to cook in. 
Where pigs live. 
Either 


Answers next week. 
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"Whol believe / was ever” 
embarrassed by Pimples!" 





me 


- te 


New! Clearasil Sledication 


‘STARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED .. . hides pimples while it works 
At last! Science discovers a new-type medication especially for pimples, that 
really works. In skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 
cases were completely cleared up or definitely improved while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 





l. PENETRATES PIMPLES . . . 
keratolytic action softens and 
| dissolves affected skin tissue, 
lets medication penetrate 
down into any infected area. 








2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . anti- 
septic action of this new-type 
| medication stops growth of 
bacteria that can cause and 
spread pimples. 








3. “STARVES’ PIMPLES ... 
CLEARASIL’S famous dry-up 
action ‘starves’ pimples be- 
cause it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on. 











Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America 
(including Canada) 


SKIN CREAMS CAN ‘FEED’ PIMPLES 
CLEARASIL ‘STARVES’ THEM 
Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. 
So oily skin creams can actually ‘feed’ 
pimples. Only an oil-absorbing medication 
...CLEARASIL, helps dry up this oil, ‘starves’ 
pimples. 
Skin-colored ciearasm. hides pimples as it 
works, ends embarrassment instantly. Grease- 
less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day and 
night for vital uninterrupted medication. 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS: CLEARASIL’s 
penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they 
‘float out’ with nofmal washing. So why suffer 
the misery of pimples or blackheads! cLEar- 
ASIL is guaranteed to work for you, as in 
doctors’ tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at 
all drug counters (economy size 98¢). 





SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address and 15c in coin or stamps for generous trial size to Fasteo 


Inc., Box 12NF, White Plains, N. Y. Offer expires 


Nov. 30, 1956. 





Arm Charm! 


HEN Len Dawson cranks up his 
trusty right arm and starts pitching 
passes, opposing coaches turn white 
and begin mumbling to themselves. 
The Purdue quarterback is loaded with 
arm charm. He can thread a needle 
with the pigskin and is a touchdown 
threat from any part of the field 
Watching Awesome Dawson hit his 
targets like an Annie Oakley is a joy 
supreme. But fans in the Midwest 
take it for granted. The fellow’s been 
doing it for five years. At Alliance H.S. 
in Ohio, Len was one of the greatest 
passers in schoolboy history. In his 
senior year, he completed 100 passes 
for a net gain of 1,615 yards and 19 
touchdowns! 
And he was almost as good in basket- 





“Number One choice 


of those who 
play and coach 


the game” 


It's wise to specify quality- 
made MacGregor football 
equipment from . . . 


Ae tne — em 


SAFETY —SPEED— APPEARANCE ... 


Those are the main reasons why outstanding college, 
professional and high school teams and coaches 
prefer MacGregor Absorblo shoulder pads, hip pads, 
knee pads and other Absorblo protective padding. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio “The Choice of Those Who Play The Goeme” | 








ball—being the first athlete in Alliance 
history to make all-state in both sports. 

Upon moving up to. the Pardue var- 
sity, he wasted no time hitting the 
headlines. In his first game as a sopho- 
more (1954), he fired four touchdown 
passes against Missouri! The next week 
he was even more, sensational in. en- 
gineering a 27-13 upset of Notre Dame. 
Look at what he did against the be- 
wildered Fighting Irish: 

l. Clicked’ on 7 of 12 passes for 213 
yards. 

2. Rifled four touchdown passes. 

3. Booted three extra points. 

4. Drove every kick-off into the 
Notre Dame end zone. 

In short, he was responsible for every 
Purdue point! 

All in all, Dawson threw 167 passes 
that season, completing 87 for an aver- 
age of 52.1%, with 15 going for touch- 
downs. Both his 15 td passes and his 
1,464 yards gained were tops for the 
nation 

When he returned for his junior 
year (1955), everybody expected him 
to smash all the passing records. But 
fate stepped in to throw him for a loss. 


| Attempting to -stiff-arm a blocker in 
| practice, he caught his thumb in the 
| man’s shoulder pad and broke it. 


That ruined Len for the early season. 
He couldn't throw at his best until the 
fourth game against Iowa. With the 
Hawkeyes leading 20-13 with only sec- 
onds left to play, Dawson hit Steve 
Chernicky on the goal-line, then place- 
kicked the extra point to tie the score. 

Despite his poor start, “The Arm” 
went on to complete 87 of 155 passes 
for a 56% average. His 87 completions 
and 56% average were third best in the 
nation; his 1,005 yards gained was 
fourth best, and his 7 touchdown passes 


| tied for third. 


A handsome 6-ft. 180-pounder, Len 
is a great favorite at Purdue. He’s a 
soft-spoken almost bashful fellow who 
takes all his honors in stride. His fa- 
vorites line up as follows: movies, Mar- 


| lon Brando and Grace Kelly; singer, 
| Perry Como; band, Les Brown; school 
subject, speech; and hobby, dancing. 


His ambition in life is to become 2 
pro footballer. And he doesn’t have to 
worry about that dream coming true. 
I talked to a lot of pro and college 
coaches this summer and everyone of 
them claimed that Len‘is the greatest 
passer in the college game today. He’s 
certain to be some pro team’s No. 1 
draft choice next winter. 

—HeErMan L, Mastin, Sports Editor 
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i" i“ i“Tops, don't miss. /iMiGood. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


MiMi iAWAR AND PEACE. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Dino De Lauren- 
tiis. Directed by King Vidor.) 


Leo Tolstoy's classic novel has long 
been a challenge to the film’ makers. 
Its characters are colorful, romantic, 
fascinating people. Its setting—Russia 
during the era of the Napoleonic Wars 
—is brimming with pageantry, specta- 
cle, and excitement. The problem was 
always how to condense Tolstoy's 600,- 
000 words into a picture of the usual 
90 minutes’ length. 

Paramount was wise enough not to 
try. War and Peace now runs almost 3% 
hours and, even so, vast sections of the 
book had to be scrapped. The result, 
though, is a narrative that sustains in- 
terest from the moment the Russian 
troops march off to their first defeat at 
Austerlitz to the final retreat of Na- 
poleon’s starving army from Moscow. 


And against this background of tragic 
history is a glowing, personal story of 
love, hate, and redemption. 

Audrey Hepburn heads the cast as 
Tolstoy's winsome Natasha, a girl who 
matures into womanhood under the im- 
pact of Napoleon’s grim conquest of 
her native land. Henry Fonda and Mel 
Ferrer are among those in the brilliant 


supporting cast. 
But perhaps the real hero of this im- 


- pressive adaptation is the cameraman, 


Jack Cardiff. The pomp of the Imperial 
court, the numerous battle scenes, Na- 
poleon’s army trapped in the freezing 
snows of a Russian winter—here is pic- 
ture making of the first order, War and 
Peace is a film in which the entire in- 
dustry can take pride. 


MiI-THE SILENT WORLD. (Colum- 
bia. Produced and directed by 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau and Louis 
Malle.) 


Once more the cameras descend be- 
neath the waves to give us a close-up 
view of the denizens of the deep. In 
this picture, made by the French scien- 
tist and inventor power Sree Cous- 
teau, science mingles with adventure. 
Cousteau’s divers wear the aqualung, a 
device that permits them to swim free- 
ly among deep-water fish, to explore 
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sunken ships and to skitter about on 
marvelous submarine scooters. It all 
looks like grand fun—unti! a horrifying 
sequence in which sharks attack a dy- 
ing whale. In color. 


Mi“EDGE OF HELL. (Universal. Pro- 
duced and directed by Hugo Haas.) 


Hugo Haas plays a_ philosophical 
street beggar whose best friend is his 
little dog. When a rich man wants to 
buy the dog for his son, Haas refuses. 
Later,. hungry and sick, he sells the 
pooch for a few dollars—and is prompt- 
ly robbed and beaten. There are inter- 
esting ideas here, but the film is a 
rather depressing and slightly hammy 
melodrama. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i Teps, don't miss. 1 iGood. 
Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama—(D), Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
“vYMoby Dick (D); The King and 
I-(M); The Great Locomotive Chase (D); 
Carousel (M); Richard III (D); Okla- 
homa! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C). 
Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
High Society (M); The Phantom Horse 

(D); The Brave One (D). 
“The Ambassadors Daughter (C). 
The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 








Ai cece 


OF entries 


Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Competition. 


which won their boy builders top awards in the 1956 


WANTED 


Boys with brains and the urge 
to use them for the 


1957 Fisher Body 
4 . Craftsman's Guild 
“7 Model Car Competition 


This sleek, exciting “dream car” model is among the hundreds 





Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in your 1957 Competition. Send me, 
free and without obligation, the Craftsman’s Guild 
Membership Card plus your Booklet of Instructions. 


$115,000 in Awards Including 8 University Scholarships 
Worth up to $5,000 and 10 Special $1,000 
Styling Scholarship Trust Funds 


LOOK at this daringly designed, beautifully finished model 
A car tells you the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Compe- 


NAME (Print)... tition is a tough one. 





Ist Name Middle Initial Last Name 
But—year after year teen-agers from all over the country come 


through with award-winning models. And—with plenty of work 
—you can do the same. 


Your model can be a hardtop, station wagon, sports car, con- 
vertible or sedan. You can build it of wood, plaster or any other 
durable material. Just follow the carefully spelled out instruc- 
tions in the free booklet, “How to Build a Model Car.” 


ADDRESS ( Print) 





CITY and ZONE.. STATE 


(Print) 
CHECK THE YEAR OF YOUR BIRTH BELOW: 
SENIOR DIVISION JUNIOR DIVISION 
1936 0 1941 DO 
1937 0 1942 0 
1938 0 1943 2 
1939 0 1944 
1940 0 1945 0 
NOTE: Youths born in years other than those 
listed above are NOT ELIGIBLE, Dept. M-1 





But—this is most important—fill out the entry blank—now! For 
you're going to need every minute you can get to build yourself 
a winner before the competition closes next June. 


The awards are yours for the working! 








Schools & Colleges 


The schools and colleges listed below 
offer excellent courses in their career 
fields. If you intend to continue your 
education after graduation from high 
school, vou should be looking now for 
the school or college which offers what 
you want. Write for free information. 


X-RAY & MEDICAL ne 








DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for 

Young Men and Women 
FU) . TERM and INTENSIVE SHOR 
Stete licensed, Pres PLACEMENT, Get book 10 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANIA. ATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


a laboratory technician Thor 
oan 9-mo. C linica al course. X- Ra 
»hy in 3-mont 
nd, zoo od 
srvice. Co~ 
July, Oct 
catalog 


 Nerteaest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 














ting, Fashion Art, 
spare time. Low 
wr ite for Ree 
sale 
Washington School of “ar t, Studi io 
Port Washington, N. Y. (Estab. 1914 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


preperes young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0839 

















Be sure to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when you write for school or college catalogues 








a College Scholarship 


EXPLORE THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
Send today for your free “Wonders of 
Science” book. Contains complete 
fetails on CHEMCRAFT’S $1000 
Scholarship Contest. You'll find all the 
fascinating chemistry and microscope 
*sets there too. Show them to your 
family; they'll want you to get started 
jon a real science career with a Porter 

‘Chemcraft outfit. 


FREE SCIENCE BOOK! 


POR fam 


iEMCRAFT 


HEMICAL CO. 


DEPT. A, Hagerstown, Md. 
Send my FREE copy of “WONDERS OF SCIENCE” 
' a, information and pictures | 




















WHAT will you do when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school which gives you training 
to become an artist, a secretary, or some 
other professional worker? Do you plan 
to go to a college or university? Or do 
you plan te take some form of on-the- 
job training that industry offers many 
able young workers? 

More and more young 
taking additional schooling beyond high 
school. In fact, many more than half 
of the jobs that will “take you places” 
require the additional training offered 
by technical schools and liberal arts 
colleges. 

So many young people want to go to 
colleges and other schools that it’s be- 
coming difficult to get into these schools. 
This is due partly to our mushrooming 
population and partly to the growing 
realization among youth that it is im- 
portant to get a good education. The 
problem of college entrance will be- 
come more and more difficult in the 
years ahead. 

How can you be sure that the 
of your choice will take you when you 
finish high school? This is the question 
that many of you are asking and that 
this column will try to answer. Send 
your inquiries to School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by per- 
sonal letter. 

Here are some of the questions that 
have come in recently. 


pe ople are 


school 


Q. I am a junior in high school and 
some of my friends already are planning 
to go on to college or to some other 
school. I don’t know what I want to do 
definitely. ['ve thought some of being 
a grade school teacher. How can I find 
out more about courses in this field? 
Also, I'd like to know how I can work 
at least part of my way.—M. L. B., 
Miami, Florida. 


A. Ask your school librarian to give 
you catalogues of schools that prepare 
young people for teaching. Also, write 
for additional catalogues from other 
schools that you hear about. There will 
continue to be a big shortage of kinder- 
garten and grade school teachers in the 
years ahead, Get a part-time job now 
and start a savings account so that you'll 
have some money when you go to col- 
lege. Study college catalogues for in- 
formation about part-time jobs and 
scholarships to help you through school. 
When you decide on a school, ask for 
help in getting through college. Be 
frank about your financial status 


Advanced students enjoy problem-solving. 


Q. | would like to become a secretary 
—not just an ordinary .secretary but a 
special secreta.y like the ones who work 
for doctors or lawyers. My best friend 
laughs at me and says I have no ambi- 
tion. She’s going to college and thinks 
I should, too. What do you advise? 
—B. B., Dallas, Texas. 


A. Undoubtedly you reached your 
decision after taking secretarial courses 
in school, Perhaps you've even had 
secretarial experience; if you 
haven't, try to get some before you 
decide. Clerical work is highly re- 
spected and clerical workers—especially 
those with a good education—are in big 
demand. Pay is very good. Office ma- 
chinery is increasingly taking the drudg- 
ery out of such work. Also, secretaries 
have many opportunities for high-pay- 
ing, even executive jobs. You must 
decide for yourself what is best and 
you shouldn’t be swayed by what your 
friends are doing. 


some 


Q. Do technical schools, such as 
radio-TV schools, help young people get 
part-time jobsP—A. R., Detroit, Mich. 


A. Yes. Most special schools have a 
placement office which helps students 
get part-time jobs and which places 
graduates in permanent positions. Such 
schools also have advisers to help you 
find a place to live and to counsel you 
on any other problems that you may 
have. 








ELL AMAZING VALUE 


EXCLUSIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 

















Special Offer to Readers of | THIS MAGAZINE | 
Examine FREE . . . The only book written exclusively to help 
teen-age girls solve ALL their dating problems . . . 


Joyce Jacksons 


TEEN-AGE GUIDE TO DATING 


Ni - who wants to be a success at ans 
hoor Seal specific, fe, gii-to-eir!| advice on what to do, what not 
do, how to spare yourself misery and embarrassment, how 
to have ta, = and get along with boys, 
how to or relationships. Joyce 
: Bs ot ae Jackson's for nage’ GUIDE TO DATING is written f = 
> For those who enjoyed last spring's Pr Sat ade oo a 
['V production of The Barretts. of ’ ee sais sian ie 
Wimpole Street with Katherine Cor- sore © How hard should a girl be = How _— —_ atk sae 
nell, John Nesbitt has an interesting - andto-gt si teas —end what to de about them 
sequel on Telephone Time (CBS-TV), A. @ When can a girl really trust 
, or 20 B .D.T. “Mr. her emotions? 
September 30, 6 p.m. E.D.T Mr. and © Blind dates end Gret dates ee ebay @ “aw eee 
Mrs. Browning” is the story of the © How attractive can a girl be? - 
famous lovers’ married life. Browning, Get These Tips © How “proper” should a girl be? e How many chances does o gir! 
then 34, married Elizabeth, then 40, en Dating © Pick-up dates have? 
and took her to Italy, against the ad- Calling @ boy on the tele- You've never seen « book like this bejore! Mt tells you, honestly and frank- 
vice of all the doctors. There he nursed ly, just, about everything you want to know concerning how to ; 
her back to health, and there they 








How to gg your true 
- ae you've been FREE 10-DAY, AL. Send no money. Just mail coupon below to eet 
—_= full price of 


} m : maf 
had their son, w hen Elizabeth was 43. isunderstood _— copy of wonderful 

: H n 1.95 down me $1 a month un 

[t was during these years that Eliza- (Pp [plus posteasas is paid. Or return the book in ten days and pay nothing 


beth wrote most of her best poetry; | eae THIS COUPON apace) 


Browning, whose energies were con- PRENTICE-WALL, I6C.._ Dest. 5846-L' 
sumed caring for her, did not fully me AGE GUIDE TO DATING. After 
° : —AND MUCH MORE! Joyce send me Joyce Jackson’s TEEN- After 


Plea 
: not satisfied I m 
mature as a writer for two more de- Jockson's TEEN-AGE ous i aving a a yt XI days, itt om net send en 48 plus ~ 
. . TO DATING gives you o postage aN , and $1.00 a month until the 
cades. After a marriage of 15 years, the. ane you've been price of only $8.99 te paid. = 
Name. 4 


Elizabeth died in 1861. 
Address. 


! 
i 
» Kraft Television Theatre has a very a ' pre ene State 
i 
! 











unusual drama scheduled for October copy SAVE! Send $3.95 WITH THIS COUPON, and we will pay 

3 at 9:00 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC-TV), for 10. days! Mirae — ye sa sehetathaaens wey beatestis “salted J 
‘The Life of Mickey Mantle.” The SOS CSS SSS Sees eee eee. 
sensational Yankee outfielder, who is 
thought by some to be the most ex- F THESE FAMOUS STARS 
citing personality to emerge in the 
baseball world since Babe Ruth, will 
appear on the show—the last act of 
which is yet unwritten! The drama will 


trace Mickey’s story from the day his 
father first put a baseball bat in his a H O z e) S 














hands, through his career-threatening 
hout with osteomyelitis, to the end of 
the current season, which may be the 
one in which he breaks the Babe’s 29- 
year-old record of 60 home runs in one 
season. Appropriately, the play is ; 
scheduled on the night of the opening Re = _ PAM CeEMOND 
game of the 1956 World Series. ~ } 9 tarry moart 


Al GALLODORO 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


>» A weekly adventure series on the 
exploits of the press association news- 
nen, Wire Service, premieres on ABC- 
['V, Thursday, October 4, 9-10 p.m. : 
E. D. T. George Brent, Dane Clark, # o Size pee 
ind a third star to be named will ap- ' = ee en nd 
pear successively as reporters stationed ~~. MONEY BACK 
in cities and villages on six continents. os It’s no secret why Selmer is the peste _ 
Extensive shots on location will be used : ~~ *. Send 25¢ extra them!)-They've found Selmer aa 
to give the series an authentic flavor. : bs for SUPER-SPEED easier, better playing! Let the built-in 
Service tonal sonal queitay and superb construction of 
: winds and brasses bring out 
WALLET PHOTOS, Bex B-!-27, HILLSIDE, N.J. setiaba, GLKNART, INDIANA 


Please send me: 

© 24 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed on 
CO 60 Swap PHOTOS trom one pose, $2.00 enclosed FREE! Cote: booklet describing features | 
©) 84 Swap PHOTOS trom one pose. $3.00 enclosed | of all Seimer (Paris) instruments. 
CD § enctose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE. Address Dept. G-9! 
| enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
wilt return unharmed. if i'm not delighted with 
swap photos you will refund my money 


» West Point premieres on October 5, 
CBS-TV, 8:00-8:30 p.m. E. D, T. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Depart- 
nent of Defense, this series on the 
United States Military Academy—its 
traditions, its men, and the pressures 
that surround them in their rigorous 
training—will depict actual incidents 
in the lives of cadets—only the names 

ind dates have been changed. “tre Seagtet. Soc eeee es 38 


! 
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SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft’s wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents 


ple kit 


Write today for ‘ree 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. § 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa 





— 
TO $100 OR MORE 
For Yourself or Group 
With Big Value 
$1.08, $1.25 and $1.50 Assortments off 5 
CHRISTMAS AND EVERYDAY 
GREETING CARDS 
GIFT WRAPPINGS, GIFTS, GADGETS 


Show leading 21 and 2 
Christmas, Religious, 
jon ent 


for PROMPT 
ACTION! 


21 Cars $1.00 
} serv 


nea Pavetepes 

















SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
FLOWER TRIANGLE 


— Ameri Big KS 
approvals 


Greenland Idol 


7 _MICHIGAN 


ative 








Dane etc. FREE 
CAPITAL STAMP co.  FEARYSBURG 
STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating. intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africs, So. 
—— Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 
used stam: — Baad unused stamps, you will be Geameat 


iil’ given cpasevel service applicants sendin 
age. TATHAM STAMP Co., SPRINGFIELD ‘2, “uss. 


Spectacular Sports 


25 different, action-packed beauties 
ball, skiing, bobsiedding, fencing, boxi ng 
soccer, etc. Includes giant diamonds, triangle 
Plus 1000 peelabie Avaion hinges. Exciting 
approvals. Only 25¢ 


one Box 1247, Woodhaven 21, N. Y 


FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES | 
from ag = Cayman Sey ’ 
ica 5 G a, Saray runei 
rwith Pua. ew uinea ar rak,. B 
Viki oA STAMP COMPANY 
11-G Northern Biv Great Neck, N Y 


WORLD’S SMALLEST STAMP ALBUM 
With Approvals 
cll pg gre Approval Applicants 


5¢ to cover mailing costs 
Pot-O'-Gold Box 643 Litchfield, Conn 
ON APPROVAL — MINT ONLY 
United States and Possessions 
Worldwide Complete Sets 


DESERT STAMP COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 16 REDLANDS, CALIF. 


BARGAIN LIST FREE 
Write today for list of packets, special offers 
at low, low prices! FREE GIFT with first 
purchase. Howard G. Essex, 5946 Arlington 
Ave., Los Angeles 43, Calif 





Eye-Popper! 


basket 

















Like to Get Free Stamps? 
Join U.N. Stamp Clubs! 








A free packet of 25 different stamps! 


join the 


That’s what you get if you 
They're 


U. N. Stamp Clubs (UNS‘ 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines in 
cooperation with the United Nations 
And that’s not all! Everyone who 
joins UNSC in 1956-57 also 
© a “surprise” packet of 
vhich will be sent to you in December; 
e 12 album pages, picturing 
N. stamps issued through 1955; 
e Artcraft envelopes designed 
use as U. N. first-day covers 
® a membership card and 
bearing the official U. N. emblem; 
perforation gauge (newly-de- 
signed) for measuring stamps 
® a pocket stock book for carrying 
stamps to club meetings 


for 


ea 


receives: 


stamps, | 


all | 


button | 


© a subscription to the Globe-Trot- | 


ter, illustrated four-page UNSC bulle- 
tin. Mailed six “i a year, it carries 
news of U, N., U. S., and world stamps, | 
plus helpful vt on collec 

Any TWO OR MORE anlacaa can 
form a club of their own 
UNSC. Collect 50 cents, the 1956-57 
dues, from each member. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it, 
the total club dues, to: U. 
Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street 
36, N. Y. 

NOTE TO UNSCers, 1955-56. You 
still have time to renew your member- 
ship and get am extra packet of free 
stamps. Use the coupon in the Globe- 
Trotter for last May-June. If you've 
lost that coupon, you may use the one 
below, but be sure to mark it “Renewal 
Club.”—Tony Smmon 


Ing 


N.. Stamp 
New York 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll my club as a branch of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs for 1956-57. 


Enclosed find $ 


vidual members. 


for indi- 
(Send 50¢ for each 
member. Minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for two members, is necessary to enroll 
a club. Check or money order should be 
made payable to U. N. Stamp Clubs.) 





Name___ ~ 
leader 


(club 
Dee th 
CR 


State. 








and join | 


along with | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Sending for Stamps? 


on the upper left-hand corner of the 

do not intend to buy any of the “approval” stamps 
return them promptly, being careful to write your 
name and address in the upper | 

of the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, you 
should ask your parents’ advice before sending for 
stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp dealer 
who advertises on this poge has not lived up to 
the terms as advertised, the reader should write 
to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two weeks 
for an answer. If necessary the reader may 

to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Magazines, 
%3 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





et-Acquainted Offer! 





Get this scarce genuine postage stamp, 
as illustrated, ~~ first U. SA. 

(issued in 1847!) PLUS big collec- 

tion of 30 all-different United States: 

19th century, valuable $5 stamp, etc. 

PLUS collection beautiful Commem- @ 

oratives including "93 Columbian, ¥ 

Boy Scouts, Wild West, many others. 3 " 
XTRA: other exciting offers; 64-page Collector’ 
suide; Big Bargain Catalog of U. S. Stamps. Sem 
Oc for mailing-costs, Supplies Limited. Act Now! 
ARRIS, 24 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass 





Stamp Collector 


SENSATIC 
MONACO 
WEDDING 


Have You Seen Grace? Grace Keilly-Prince 

Rainier Wedding Issue Complete y post- 

age is yours, included in Monaco Collection 

with Giant Historical Set portraying Wane 
Lincoin, BR it & Ei 


NAL 


Complete 
Set & 
More 


i n, ° . 
including Diamonds. Triangles, Saints, Only 
otiawwter. ete. Altogether with a 48 Page 25¢ 


Stamp Dictionary ie only 25¢ to introduce 
TAMPEX CO., Box 47-ASC, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





our bargain approvals. 




















GIANT STAMP Z00 FREE? 


Snakes, Leopards, Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts. Approvals Send 10c for hand- 
hing. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canade 





IF YOU TRADE STAMPS 
You will want our new list of 50 collectors 
(names, addresses, ages, and collecting in- 
terests) who want to trade stamps with 
other collectors. 
For your copy, send 25¢ to the: 
DESERT STAMP CLUB 


P.O. Box 16 Calif. 
STAMPS 


Bets vetlel 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WoRTH 
UP TO 25cf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 
including Early Issues 


MYST STAMP CO 
pad ne oe and High Values. Plus ‘Bet of “ot 
langle Stamps. Plus set of Unused Bri 


Pony _—~ — Boos. All Four Offers iar 
oronte, Canada 





mo ‘ dew 





Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 


‘ Coloates. 
with approvais. to_ cover pos 
EMPIne STAMP’ C con +» Dept. SB, 








LAUGHS 


" 
One Good Turn... 


The minister had just finished marry- 
ing a pluypber and a lovely young thing. 
When the ceremony was over, the 
june sidled up to the parson and 
whispered in his ear, “I haven’t any 
but I can fix your gas meter 
register.” 


money, 
won f 
—Sunshine Magazine 


it’s a Habit 
Anita: “And if I refused you, Alfred, 


will you kill yourself?” 
\/fred: “That has been my usual 


stom. : 
Canadian High News 


All Clear? 


poor manager of a men’s 
lothing storé who recently had to 
make se of this letter: 
“Gentlemen—Am sending you back 
he belt of an overcoat purchased from 
you a few days ago. It is too short. One 
with the shortest button placed where 
me ought to be on this one 
would be about right, as when the end 
button on this one is used in connection 
vith where there could be an end but- 
ton-hole on this belt it is a good fit, 
none. Otherwise the belt 


Pity the 


nse 


the end 


but there are 


is all right.” 
Bennett Cerf in This Week 


Soft Job 


4 young man, just graduated from 
college with the idea that his degree 
would make life easy for him, has pre- 
ented himself to the personnel depart- 
ment of a large corporation. 

“What sort of position did you have 
was asked. 

“A sitting position.” 


Wall Street Journal 


in mind?” he 


Replied he, 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 








J. Paul Sheedy* Wasn’t Very Sharp Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 


“WHY do the girls act so stuck up?” moaned Sheedy. “It’s quilling 
me the way they give me the brush-off.” “It’s your hair, J. Paul,” 
said one of the lads. “It sticks out all over. Confidentially, it stings. 
You need Wildroot Cream-Oil.” So Sheedy picked up a bottle. Now 
he has all kinds of confidence, because his hair looks healthy and 
handsome, the way Nature intended. Neat but wot greasy. Try 


Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles or handy tubes. It contains Lanolin, 
Nature’s finest hair and scalp conditioner. Soon all the dates you 


needle be yours for the asking. 
* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


wee emo 
LANOLIN 


GROOMS Tmt nant 
PLLEWES OO TMESS 


etmovis 
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91 HIT hee SONGS 


ware %8 7G Record or 45 


imstead of $2.08 
ie a also get a Surprise 


Y BACK GUARANTEE ee 
t 100% satisfied, 
Songs and Return the Remaining 12 for Refund. 
vailable in ny E- 4 78 R.F 


& 6 ee Value for $2.98 FOR 


= 


|FREE A FREE eee | 


1 Witt SE In 
CLUDED WITH EACH ORDER! 











C) 91 HIT PARADE SONGS (18 ON RECORDS— 
PLUS 73 LYRICS). BY TOP T. V., RADIO, 
SCREEN STARS—ONLY $2.98 
HERE ARE THE 18 ON RECORDS: 


10. You Don't Know Me 





eng # SR . % . 
oF SRE — 
WORDS 
"AND Wo = ee in Det! 23. P men sd 
" Gtack s* Secptins 
Goes W Weasel 24. ‘a Diesie 
. Three Littie 
. 


° eas 
Traveler 

. | Saw a Ship 
A-Sailing 


Pius 17 others 


Hound Dog 

Fiying Saucers 44. Tre Foot 
Prayer 12. 
tever writ Be wilt os > 

Canadian Sunset 13. Don't Be Crue 

— You. | Need You.14. Soft Summer Breeze 

Leve You 15. Happiness Street 

Allegheny Moon 

1 Almost Lost My Ming *8- Ka Ding Bong 
For The Things | Never Did 


a Summer a7. 
Nig! 48. Stranded in the Jungie 


PPSYEY 


cen 





© 18 ROCK AND — SONGS $2.98 
A Casual Look 


. The Foo! 

i Almost Lost My minais: ay . 
-Ba- tulw 12. * Be brues 
tin The Jungie 13 aon 


Stranded 
1 Need You, | Want You, 14. 
i Leve You 1 
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CHA-CHA pAA 2.98 


Morales’ Minuet 





FREE inute Waltz 
BOOK poe 

carmen Mambo 
Sonny's Mambo 
La Paleme Maribo 
Biee Danube Man 
Oriental Mambo 


DANCE 
THE 


MAMBO 
INCLUDED 


ene ree pete 
eNevev neo 














Halletujiah | Love You 17. Treasure OF have 
Let The Good Times Rolll®. Ready. Tedd 

When = Dreamboat 

Comes Home 


Sexe sayy 





118 HULLBULY HITS (18 ge a 
PLUS LYRICS TO 100 SONGS). BY TO 

~ RADIO, & STAGE STARSONLY $2. 98 
HERE ARE THE 18 RECORD SONGS: 


10. Aon eo Prison pred 
Ma 


pe 





—— — i 


MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 
BEST VALUES CO., Dept. 820 § SEND U5 ibm 


0 SEND 45 RPM 
318 Market 5St., Newark, New Jersey 
0 1 enctose $2.96. Send the ~4 Hit Parade Songs, Plus 
Lyrics to 73 Hit Parade Son 
O ft enctose $2.96. Send the te Hillbilly Sengs, Pius 
72 Milibilt * 
O ft enctese Send the 18 Cha-Cha Mambos, Pius 
n 
1 enctose $2.98. Send the 12 Sq. Dances Book 
Tet $2.98. Send the 18 Rock and Roll "Senge. 
t enciose $2.98. Send the Children’s Sengs. 


— — ——MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. — — — 


You Are the One ii. Honky T 
‘ Lag Bi, the Chance . } avn arms 


Lov 
An “ont Time 
HB omy b ad i Need You 


. Little Rosa 
« Keep Your Promise 
Willie Thomas 
- Uncie Pen 
i: Biackboard of My Heart 


‘re Heping 
oe oy aeneneee 


” 
' alk the - gd 
eet Dream 


99% PPPypY 








PLUS THE 1oP 108° lyrics 





0 12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK —$2.98 
6 Calis and 6 Music Onty Square Dances 
ook mene Bancinge 


:. 

S. Red River Vatiey 

0. Aréansas Traveier 

i. Little Grown Jw 
Bevil’s Bream 2. Turkey in the 

‘Check here if you want 12 calis oniy, Pius Book 

Check here if you want 12 instrumental (music onty) 


oeeene 


traw 











STUDENTS 


pecial Map Offer 


GIANT WALL-SIZE U. S. and WORLD FULL COLOR MAP 


Know Your World Geography! 


Get better marks. Know where U. S. and World events occur. 
. « ideal for your room 


Map is @ big, educational! beauty 


or den... class room 


on heavy stock . . . size 50” x 32”... clear type... 




















YOUR FAVORITE 
CURTISS CANDY BARS 
MAKE THIS OFFER POSSIBLE 


Baby Ruth, Butterfinger and other famous Curtiss Candies 
combine good eating with nutrition . . . 
energy for work, study, play, school activities. They're finest 
quality .. . wholesome . 
recess .. . for aveantentt snacks, Get ‘em at your favorite 

store today. Take advantage of bargain international map offer! 


CURTISS 


help provide extra 


. delicious. Enjoy one every day at 


[el curtiss CANDY COMPANY 


LAL makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove Careme! Nougst Dip camdy baw Sof-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 


office. Printed in gorgeous colors 


countries 


Otto Schnering, Founder 


. States . . . cities . . . capitals . . . oceans... seas... 


islands lakes ... mountains . . . ship-and air routes . . . 
everything in detail. World on one side; United States 


on the other ‘ 


$3.00 VALUE 


Only 25* 


SAVE $2.75 


with one Baby Ruth or Butterfinger or 
any Curtiss Candy Bar Wrapper. 


TEACHER’S SPECIAL 


5 Giant Maps for only $1.00 and any 
five Curtiss Condy Bar Wrappers. 
Use ‘em for gifts. 


a a 


co 


Don't confuse this with cheap maps. 
This is a genuine Hammond Map, 
recognized for up-to-date accuracy 
and quality. Supply limited. 


— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
CURTISS MAPS, BOX 7769 
CHICAGO 77, ILLINOIS 
Enclosed is (25c for each map or five for $1.00) and___ 
Curtiss Candy Bar wrappers (one for each map). No stamps. 
Please send, prepaid to 


~ (Please Print) 


ZONE — ~~ ae 
Offer good only in U. S. A. Offer good while supply lasts . . ts 
vold in any state, territory or ici where hibited 
taxed or otherwise restricted. Please allow 2 weeks for delivery. 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





School Rolls Up 


For the 12th consecutive year, the 
nation’s school and college enrollment 
is climbing, reports the Office of Edu- 
cation. This year, 41,553,000 will at- 
tend school—a record high. (Last year’s 
figure: 39,798,000. ) 

Kindergarten through eighth grade 
enrollment for public and private 
schools will reach 29,618,000, an in- 
1,103,800 over last year. 
schools will. have-to — find 
room for 8,111,000 students, 364,500 
more than last year, Colleges and uni- 
versities: 3,232,000, an increase of 
236,000 over last year. 

Trends reported by the Office: more 
students are attending high school, 
and more are staying on to graduate. 
Ten years ago 78 per cent of young- 
aged 14-17 were in school. To- 
day, 87 per cent. Ten years ago, 40 
per cent of students remained in high 
school to graduate. Today, 55 per cent. 
In addition, half of those who are 
graduated from high school go on to 
college. (By 1960, secondary school 
enrollments will increase 22 per cent 
over 1955-56 figures. ) 

Last year, public school systems 
spent $380 per pupil—a total of $10,- 
600,000,000. Fifty-eight per cent of 
this money came from local property 
taxes, 37.4 per cent from the state, 4.5 
per cent from Uncle Sam. 

During the past school year, about 
67,000 public elementary and second- 
ary classrooms were scheduled for com- 
pletion at a cost of $2,500,000,000. 
At this rate, we will not be able to 
build the 470,000 classrooms needed 
over the next three years. Today there 
120,000 “qualified” 


crease of 
Secondary 


sters 


is a shortage of 


teachers. 


Most Hated Subject 


When New York City’s Board of 
Education announces a competitive ex- 
umination for teachers, it is usually 
flooded with more applicants than there 
are job vacancies. But on the last exam, 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“Be sure to give mine special attention.” 


only 88 candidates filed for 650 job 
vacancies in junior high schools. The 
subject, mathematics. 

A year-long study by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton confirms 
what many educators have suspected 
for years: mathematics, among teach- 
ers as well as students, is the curric- 
ulum’s “most hated subject.” 

Says Princeton: “Future teachers 
pass through the elementary schools 
learning to detest mathematics. They 
drop it in high school as early as pos- 
sible. They avoid it in teachers colleges 
because it is not required. They return 
to the elementary school to teach a 
new generation to detest it.” 

What's to be done? The Carnegie 
Corporation, which financed the Prince- 
ton study, has granted $277,000 to the 
Univ. of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics. The committee will con- 
tinue its work of devising a new mathe- 
matics course for the high schools and 
preparing new classroom materials. 

One of the committee’s ideas: de- 
velopment of mathematics as an inte- 
grated body rather than a group of 
isolated courses (geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry . . .). 


NCSS Convention 


The 36th annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies will be held at Cleveland’s Hotel 
Cleveland, Thurs., Nov. 22 through 
Sat., Nov. 24. 

Sectional meetings on Friday after- 
noon will include “Teaching About 
Desegregation in the Schools,” “Teach- 
ing About Public Education,” and “The 
History Service Center of the American 
Historical Association.” 

At Friday luncheon meetings, speak- 
ers and groups will discuss such topics 
s “Automation and the Future,” and 
“Uses of Local History.” Friday speak 
ers will include E. B. Wesley, H. E. Wil- 
son, Miriam E. Mason, L. 1. Waters, Carl 
Wittke, Spencer Irwin, Ewan Clague, 
L. E. Cremin, and Ralph Carson. 

At Saturday meetings, members will 
discuss “Religion and Public Educa- 
tion,” “Fused Social Studies,” “Core 
Curriculum,” “The Slow Learner,” “A 
New Look at the Westward Move- 
ment,” “Advanced Placement in His- 
tory,” “Teacher Education Through 
Travel,” “Utilizing Current Affairs,” 
and “Audio-Visual Education.” Satur- 
day speakers include Gertrude Whip- 
ple, Clarence Odell, Oscar O. Winther, 
David Austin, Galen Jones, Howard 
Anderson, Harold Drummond, and 
Herbert Seamans. 

William H. Cartwright (Duke Univ.) 
is program chairman of the convention. 
The Greater Cleveland Council for the 
Social Studies, under the general chair- 
manship of Allen Y. King, is host. The 
27th yearbook of the NCSS will be The 
Impact of Science on Society. 

The annual Scholastic party will be 
held at the Hotel Cleveland Friday, 
Nov. 23, from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 


NCTE Convention 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 
(—Andrea del Sarto, Browning) is the 
theme of the National Council of 
Teachers of English convention Nov. 
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PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL 
FROM ANY LOCATION 


School Master Remote Control models 
permit speaker to advance filmstrip from 
anywhere in the room. 


School Master 500 with Remote 
Control (illustrated $119.50 


School Master 300 with Remote 
Control cee ee 


New Compact SVE “E-Z VIEWER" 
enlarges pictures 3 times 


For convenient previewing 
of single-frame fiimstrips. 
Can be used on desk or 
held in hand. Cool; easily 
loaded. Folds to fit in desk 
drawer. Complete. $14.95 


‘| didnt realize 
tS $0 easy 
use tilmsttips 
School Mallee 


PROJECTORS 


PREFERRED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
FOR BOTH SINGLE-FRAME FILMSTRIPS 
AND 2x2 SLIDES 


Schoo! Master projectors are easy to operate. Simply 
insert film, flick on the light switch, and turn the 
advance knob. That's all there's to it! Nothing te 
take apart or put together . . . and you show the most 
brilliant pictures you've ever seen. 


School Master 500 (illustrated with Rewind Take-up 
accessory, $7.50), complete with semi-automatic 
slide changer, standard case. 500-watt lamp. .$99.50 


Other School Master models from $64.50, 


FREE! School Master projector free of extra 
cost with SVE filmstrip purchases. Ask for 
“Package Plan" details. 





SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION... 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send items checked. 
Filmstrip “Package Plan" details © Name of my SVE dealer 
Protestant catalog ( Catholic catalog ) Educational catalog 


Name_ 





School or Church__ 
Address ; 
a a State 
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22-24. NCTE members will hold their 
46th annual meeting in St. Louis’ Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
will be a presentation of long-awaited 
Volume III of The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School (p. 4-T). 

At the first general session on Thurs- 
day, Harold S. Taylor, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College, will deliver 
the main address; President Luella B. 
Cook’s address will develop the theme, 
“Man’s Reach Should Exceed His 
Grasp.” 

On Friday, delegates will have near- 
ly 30 different meetings to choose from. 
Among discussion topics: “Some Values 
in Our Literary Heritage,” “The Con- 
tribution of Mass Media to the English 
Program,” “Literary Scholarship and 
the Teaching of Literature,” “Network 
Television as a Springboard to Chil- 
dren’s Reading,” “Audio-Visual Aids 
in the Classroom,” and “The Use of 
Folklore in the Classroom.” 

Speakers include: Arno Jewett (U.S. 
Office of Education), “National Trends 
in High School English Programs;” 
Dora V. Smith (Univ. of Minnesota), 
“Children’s Books Around the World;” 
Ruth Strang (Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers College), “Children’s Interests as a 
Dynamic Force in the Teaching of 
Reading;” James A. Work (Indiana 
Univ), “Literature as Communication;” 
John J. De Boer (Univ. of Illinois), 
“Developing Lifetime Reading Habits;” 
Mark Neville (Latin School of Chi- 
cago), “Constructive Criticism of High 
School and College English Teaching;” 
and Virginia Belle Lowers (Los An- 
geles Public Schools), “Reading, a Cre- 
ative Experience for Children.” 

Scholastic Magazines will hold _ its 
annual party at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel on Thanksgiving day, 


from 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


AFT Drive On 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFL-CIO) is launching a nation- 
wide drive to win collective bargaining 
rights for teachers. At its 40th annual 
convention in Pittsburgh last month, 
AFT president Carl J. Megel ask the fed- 
eration to: 1. Fight for Federal school 
aid. 2. Establish collective bargaining 
programs and techniques for AFT union 
locals. 3. Double the AFT’s present 50,- 
000 membership within two years. 

Convention delegates went on record 
in favor of a $5-10,000 salary schedule 
for teachers in eight salary steps. They 
called on school boards across the coun- 
try to “defend teachers in the courts 
if necessary” from charges of assault 
and battery resulting from “reasonable 
disciplinary action” taken by teachers. 

In other resolutions, delegates: op- 
posed “merit pay,” opposed “mass edu- 








This Fall’s Most Fascinating Textbook? 


—The Time Argument Settler may be all of that, and more. This 
engaging, fact-filled wheel can’t help but enliven your classroom 
discussions of U.S. elections past and present—and stimulate greater 
student interest in the whole political process. 


For the fact is the Argument Settler is fun 
to run—as well as full of information. 


Spin one side of it—and into position pop the answers about every 
U.S. President from George Washington to Dwight D. Eisenhower 
... the President’s Party ... his term in office... his VP... and 
the name of the man he ran against. 

Give the other side a whirl—and you find out about the states 
... their governors . . . how they voted in 562 and ’54... what’s at 
stake (state by state) in ’56. 


All told, you get 818 facts summed up 
in one convenient place. With the new 
school term and the Big Campaign both 
underway, here’s a wonderful, useful item 
to add spark to classroom discussions. 

. * ~ 

The Argument Settler is already selling 
briskly on newsstands and direct from 
TIME at 25¢. Now you may order it in 
bulk for your classes at only 10¢ a copy. 


Use this form to order 
your supply now at the 
special price for teachers. 


TIME Argument Settler Dept. 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send TIME Argument Settlers 





school 





street 





city state 





I enclose $ payment in full at special price to teachers of 10¢ each. 


signed - 
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The Weekly News Magazine 
for Teachers 


CONTENTS 
ARTICLES 
Better Readers for Our Times 9-T 
A New Look for Classroom 
Films? (Part 3) 10-T 
Source List on the 
Presidential Election 14-T 
9th Annual WHERE TO 
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cation by television as a substitute for 
professional classroom techniques,” and 
called on school superintendents to en- 
courage employment of southern teach- 
ers who have been displaced because 
of integration tiffs. The federation also 
threatened to expel eight of its south- 
ern locals if they refuse to end segrega- 
tion in their own ranks by Dec. 1957 


The delegates heard a message sent 


by presidential candidate Adlai E. Ste- 
venson. The Democratic standard- 
bearer called for a Federal aid program 
* S400,000,000 a year for school con- 
struction; $50,000,000 a year to raise 
teachers’ salaries; and a program of 
ational scholarships to encourage out- 
standing students to become teachers. 

Edward Jewett, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
said there is a growing need for two 
separate high school curriculums. Pres- 
ent practices, he said, “produce medi- 
ocrity by neglecting both the most able 
and those unable to assimilate higher 
icademic training.” 


Facts of Communism 


lo teach or not to teach the facts 
1 Communism in the public schools? 
President Eisenhower dispelled all 
doubts this month by saying that 
school children should know the Com- 
discrimi- 


munist story so they could 
nate between truth and _ falsehood.” 
He made the proposal in a statement 
to the joint convention of the Ameri- 
an Political Science Association and 
the Foundation for Religious Action 
in the Social and Civil Order 
Che conference set up a ¢ 
American Education an¢ 
nism, _headed by Harvard's 
Elliott. Said Elliott:. America 
is “growing up ignorant of the cold, 
basic, hard facts about international 


ymmiuttee 
Commu- 
William 
youth 


Communism. .. .” 

Other committee members include: 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, National Council 
for Social Studies; Evron M. Kirkpat- 
rick, American Political Science Assn.; 
Edward W. Barrett (Columbia School 
of Journalism); and the Rev. John F. 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

In 1954, Scholastic Magazine pub- 
lished one of the first textbooks on the 
facts of Communism. Several revised 
editions have been published since. 
The book, paper-bound, is Freedom 
Answers Communism. (Single copies, 


50 cents.) 


Trick or Treat? 


Che United Nations Children’s Fund 
is launching a campaign to transform 
Halloween tricks into overseas treats 
for millions of needy children. School 
children are being asked—through their 
teachers—to collect pennies, nickels, 


Cronin, 


and dimes on Halloween for contribu- 
tions to the UNICEF fund. The money 
will be used for food, medicine, and 
health education for overseas young- 
sters. 

Last year more than one million 
children in 6,000 communities took part 
in the program, collecting $500,000. 
For a kit of planning suggestions and 
material for 25 youngsters, send $1.00 
to U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations, N.Y. 


New NCTE Book 


The role of the adolescent in litera- 
ture will be explored in Volume III of 
the English Language Arts series, pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. The book, 
English Language Arts for Secondary 
Schools, is planned for publication in 
time for the NCTE’s St. Louis conven- 
tion, Thanksgiving. Editor, Dora V. 
Smith (Univ. of Minn.); Assoc. Editor, 
Angela (Baltimore Public 
x hools). 

Highlights include: 

e A section on the adolescent as por- 
trayed in humorous poetry. 

e List of 35 books in which adoles- 

nts are central characters. (The chap- 


Broening 





Now Available to Secondary 
Sehool Teachers 


BUILDING A UNITED 
STATES OF EUROPE 


A complete study unit, especially designed for 
high school classroom use, describes the first 
federal gevernment of Europe the European 
Community for Coal and Steel. 


The Community is widely regarded as the first 
step towards a United States of Europe. Its origins, 
ts relationship to our own federal structure, it« 
institutions, and its accomplishments are dealt 
with im the study unit which contains: 


*1 35 mm full-color films«trip 

1 LP narration record, 10 minutes 

20 Illustrated study manuals (or amount 
as ordered per student) 

2 Full-color wall maps: political and 
economic 39” x 45" and 29” x 31%” 

20 Student werk maps (or amount as 
erdered ) 
Facts and Figures pamphlet 
Teacher's Guide 


The study unit “Building a United States of 
Eurepe” is available for $1.00 to cover handling 
nd mailing costs. 


*(Because of the appreciable cost of the filmstrip, 
t is requested that it be returned after use. It 
may be purchased at cost for an additional $1.25.) 


Ceoupen Below May Be Used When Ordering 


Infermation Service, 
| European Community fer Coal and Steel 
220 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for the study unit 
“Building a United States of Europe” including 
study manuals and work maps. 


Cj I also wish to purchase the study unit film- 


strip and therefore enclose $2.25 to cover both 
ailing and filmstrip costs. 








——__Lone__-State. 
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My children have thoroughly enjoyed their books this year, and 
it has been an inspiration to me to see their interest grow in leaps 
and bounds. 

Mrs. Hazel T. Iseley 

Als 7 w Ossip School 

Altamahaw, North Carolina 


Excellent program! TAB is making readers of my students. 
Sig Synnestvedt 
Academy of the New Church 
Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania 





On recent standard reading tests, those who were members of our 
Teen Age Book Club showed outstanding growth in reading. 

Mrs. Norma W. Stevens 

Cluster Springs Elementary School 

Cluster Springs, Virginia 

And what they say about TAB* demonstrates — 

There is much interest on the part of my ninth graders in TAB. better than we could tell you—the wholehearted 
I bless the day I heard of you! : : enthusiasm, the grateful support, the value of 

nergte A an TAB membership. No wonder TAB has grown 

'g . : 

Santa Paula, California by leaps and bounds to the point where it now 

EE iin i MBI Se a .... includes over 16,000 school clubs and more than 


Thank you for the Teen Age Book Club. I approve of it heartily. 800,000 eager student members! 

We have all enjoyed the many fine books we received this year. *TAB; Teen Age Book Club; the popular, class- 
Carolynn M. Schranz room-tested plan through which students can ob- 
Pueblo School tain and own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ 
Los Alamos, New Mexico pocket-size books. Titles selected both for youth 

appeal and literary merit by a board of reading 

: i specialists. 

1 appreciate your eaeeheny Guyaem H. Elsie Roi You can guide your students to more and better 

. Elsie Rainwater - : 

Central Valley Jurfior High Schoo! Teading with an easy-to-operate Teen Age Book 
Opportunity, Washington Club. Send for a free kit of materials today. 


Let me personally compliment your organization for the wonder- TEEN AGE 

ful service given to our St. Joseph’s High School of South Bend, BOOK CLUB KIT 

Indiana. ilustrated here is 
Brother Harold Ruplinger, CSC the free kit of ma- 
St. Joseph's High School terials which you 


. will promptly re- 
South Bend, Indiana ceive when you mail 


the coupon below. 


1% bee : Kit includes: (1) 4 
I have been tremendously pleased with student response to your - iat i so +. 


fine, varied book selections this year. | am looking forward to yews — colortul 4- LC ———— 

continuing the use of your reading plan next year. page monthly bulletin containing reviews of coming books. (3) 
Mrs. Greta M. Connors Manual of Instructions giving simple, easy directions on how 

to start and operate a Teen Age Book Club. (4) Sample book. 





Brownville Junction High School 
Brownville Junction, Maine 


This is the first year I have used TAB and wish all my experi- TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
ences were as pleasant. 'm looking forward to introducing my 33 West 42nd Street 
students next year to TAB. New York 36, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lovise Lourcey 

Live Oak Street High School 

New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age Book 
Club in my class, Grade(s)_.___. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, the free kit of 
materials shown above. 

I have enjoyed my association with your concern and feel that 

we have taken a good-sized step away from the comics, etc. Teacher's 
Ruth E. Murchie Name 
Wappingers Central School 
Wappingers Falls, New York School 


School 
It was gratifying to see the majority of my pupils so excited about ' Address. 
books and have them find reading such fun. 
Sister M. Esther, C.H.G. City. 
St. Clement School 
Navarre, Ohio 














State 





Senden qsanentcinitaeneeen crete enanenenenes 


I have found the TAB Club quite effective to stimulate reading, es 
especially among students who had not really experienced the 
fun derived from reading. Your service has been excellent. 

Mrs. Evalyn B. Brownell 

Little Falls Central High School 

Little Falls, New York 











THE BEST 
in 
American History 


A monumental program of 
authoritative books and vis- 
val aids, prepared by out- 
standing specialists, to give 
new impetus to teaching 


* of *k 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


ihis famous 56-volume series is 
a MUST for school and library. 
It is a milestone in American 
historical literature which has 
heen widely accepted and en- 
dorsed because of its scholar- 
ship, scope, clarity and extra- 
ordinary readability. 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


Over 11,500 rare, contemporary 
pictures and special maps linked 
by vivid and informative text, 
in 15 amazing volumes, reveal 
the complete and thrilling story 
of America, including its social, 
industrial and intellectual prog- 
ress. Like the Chronicles, the 
. Pageant has been integrated 
into the courses of study in 
countless schools. 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


Based largely on rare source 
material and re-creating the 
past, this award-winning series, 
in 30 units, is a dynamic device 
for imparting both the facts 
and the spirit of our Nation’s 
history. Minutely accurate 
historically and technically un- 
excelled! Each filmstrip is ac- 
companied by a professionally- 
written, illustrated 
Guide. 


Teacher’s 


* k * 


These important teaching aids 
have PROVED invaluable for 
strengthening and enriching the 
study of American history and 
other courses. Let your pupils, 
too, enjoy their rich benefits. 


Send your order or inquiry at once 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








ter tells what is revealed about ado- 
lescents in literature.) 

e A 32-page section of 
showing the adolescent in action 

e Summary of research about the 
idolescent. 

One of the outstanding portions of 
the long-awaited third volume is lan 
units for 10th and 11th 
grades (activities, bibliography, and 
evaluation). Other chapters in the book 
teach riting, 
speaking and listening and give college 
entrance requirements in English. 

\ production committee of 
helped write English Languag: 
for Secondary Schools. 


pictures 


guage arts 


show how to reading 


nine 


Arts 


Person to Person 


If you're relatively new to the teach- 
ing profession, read Person to Person, 
the classroom teacher’s guide to public 
relations. 

Issued by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, it offers tech- 
niques and experiences of hundreds of 
the nation’s teachers. Here are the do's 
and don'ts of dealing with discipline 
problems, with homework assignments, 
with community leaders, fellow teach- 
ers, and parents. Write NSPRA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
(Price $.75) 


Classroom Exchange 


Would your students like to hear 
first-hand tape-recorded comments on 


problems from __ students 
abroad? Next week, a Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.) history teacher and his wife 
embark on a nine-month ‘trip to sound 
out Near and Far East students’ opin- 
ions on problems posed by U.S. teen- 


teen-age 


agers. 

Armed with a series of questions col- 
lected by American teachers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Ludwig plan to tape-record 
interviews with foreign students. The 
taped replies, along with the Ludwigs’ 
comments about schools and the per- 
sons interviewed, will then be sent to 
the “exchange classroom” in the United 
States. 

If your class wants to take part in 
this program, send questions immedi- 
ately to Mrs. Clarice R. Ludwig (Per- 
sonal), Classroom Exchange, Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. Include a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Fur- 
ther information and an application 
blank will be mailed to you. 


In Brief 


PJ. Ralph Rackley, Acting U.S. Com- 


} missioner of Education, becomes Dean 


of the Pennsylvania State Univ. School 
of Education about Nov. 1. 


PArno Jewett, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is preparing a report on High 
School English programs for superior 
students. Jewett heads the study as 
chairman of a committee set up by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Report will be published in 1957. 


»The Federal Communications Com- 
mission may shift all or most U. S. tele- 
vision channels to UHF (ultra-high fre- 
quency) over the next ten years. This 
move, which would outmode most TV 
sets in America, would save many UHF 
educational and commercial stations 
now tottering on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy. Most TV sets are VHF (very high 
frequency), and cannot pick up UHF 
without special converters. 

>Columbia Univ. Teachers College is 
out to raise a total of $400,000 to es- 
tablish an endowed professorship in 
honor of the late William F. Russell, 
president-emeritus of the college. More 
than $250,000 has already been raised. 


>What comes after 39? In Russia, it’s 
41—so far as the new Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia is concerned. Volume 40 
contains the career of “Stalin the Ter- 
rible,” but its publication is being de- 
laved indefinitely. 


Don’t Miss .. . 


Are High School Standards Too 
Low?, in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
(Sept.). A symposium of J. R. Killian, 
Jr., president of M.I.T.; Clarence Faust, 
president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education; and others. 

Accent on Education issue of The 
Saturday Review (Sept. 8). Articles 
include: “Thoughts on a White House 
Conference on Higher Education,” 
“What Happened to Federal Aid for 
Education” (A Behind-the-Scenes Ac- 
count of Who Killed the School Aid 
Bill), “Mathematics: Danger Spot in 
American Teaching,” and Fred Hech- 
inger’s roundup on the state of U.S. 
education 

The Crisis in Teaching, by Oscar 
Handlin in The Atlantic (Sept.). An 
outstanding job of rounding up the 
whys and wherefores of the teacher 
shortage. Handlin deplores the creators 
of the teacher stereotype in the U.S. 
He contrasts the fumbling and ineffec- 
tual “Our Miss Brooks” and “Mr. Peep- 
ers” with the dynamic “Mr. District At- 
torney,” “Medic,” and “Big Town” 
newspaperman. 

The Segregation Story, a five-part 
series which began in Life Sept. 3 and 
ends Oct. 1, traces the problem of Ne- 
gro-white relations in U.S. since the days 
of the slave trade. Teachers may obtain 
a free set of tearsheets from Education 
Dept., Room 1430, Time, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Letters 





To the Editor 
In the September 20 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher I noticed your “Religion in the 
School” news story. I have just completed 
course at Stetson University, and am 
writing because I feel this course may be 
of interest to many of your readers. 
My course at Stetson, “Teaching Moral 
and Spiritual Values in Public Schools,” 
one of the most enjoyable, and I be- 
ve the most helpful, course I have ever 
ken, A realization of the desperate moral 
ind spiritual needs of many children, and 
the alarming growth of juvenile delin- 
juency was the motivating force back of 
workshop. Due to the lack of parental 
uidance this program was started for the 
rpose of giving children basic principles 
f moral and spiritual values which should 
ve been given and practiced at home. 
[hese principles as proposed do not vio- 
late any religious creed and are non-sec- 
tarian. Kentucky was the first state to in- 
troduce this works shop to its teachers. There 
t has met with marked success and growth. 
For the nail two years men in the edu- 
tional field in Florida have been study- 
nd making plans for its introduction 
: Sowers of Stetson was the 
the course last fall. It was 
i summer by Dr. Barnette, 
the University of Kentucky, and Dr. 
Williams, of Stetson. It is not to be taught 
I or a course, in the public 
1im of the workshop is to 
ers to the fact that many 
ld needs that are far more 
portant than mere subject matter. We 
to use every available opportunity we 
have to teach children the value of hon- 
sty, truthfulness, tolerance, kindness, and 
brief, the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments. 
Last year I had a group of so-called 
roblem children. After visiting in the 
these children, talking to the 
nd counseling with the children, 
y were not problem children, 
with tragic problems. Most 
ms were their parents. Many 
lren considered lying, cheat- 
and other vicious habits 
nly if they were caught. Realizing 
idequacy to cope with many of these 
lems I decided to attend the moral 
spiritual values workshop. In the fu- 
ture I believe I will be a more patient and 
nderstanding teacher ... and acutely 
1ware of my students’ needs beyond sub- 
matter 
Many teachers may feel this is an added 
sponsibility to the heavy schedule which 
ill carry. It is an enlarged responsi- 
As an English teacher it means I 
be more concerned with dangling 
iorals and less concerned with dangling 


varticiples, 


is 


—Grace RANKIN 
Orlando Jr. H. S. 
Orlando, Florida 





Model 14A225A 
$74.50 value 


oF 


EXTRA COST 
with a $300 purchase of DuKane 


Student Participation Films 


Aeres the best value buy of the year! 


YOU BUY THESE SOUND SLIDE FILMS— 


Dynamic participation films available in a wide range of sub- 
jects for grade levels from kindergarten to junior high. Pre- 
pared professionally and developed under actual classroom 
conditions, they incorporate suggested student activities in 
the recording. Yes—now you can simplify learning with these 
colorful presentations and create greater student enthusiasm 
to absorb lessons and remember them longer. 


YOU GET THIS FREE RECORDMASTER 


The new, flexible teaching tool, DuKane Recordmaster is the 
optimum in using these films. The Discussional Control per- 
mits instant stopping of the record for class discussion. It 
starts the record again without the loss of a single syllable of 
the recorded message. It’s simple to operate, maintenance-free 
and practically pays for itself with educational benefits. The 
Recordmaster is a three speed record player with remote 
speaker and it will play up to 16” records. The case provides 
for carrying projectors up to 500 watts. 


Dou't mtdd this tremendous “Introductory” Offer! 


For additional information, contact your local DuKane dealer 
or write to—DuKane Corporation, Dept. ST-96. 


DUKANE CORPORATION 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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News at g 
Scholastic * 


PATRICK D. HAZARD, writer of Scho 
lastic Teacher's television-radio guid 

“Listenables and Lookables,” this month 
becomes popular arts editor of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. In this new post Editor 
Hazard continues writing “L and L” 
and will prepare popular arts features 
for the student magazines. Pat came to 





Scholastic last year when he was ona 
Ford Fellowship writing his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. He has taught English in East 
Lansing (Mich.) High School and is 
currently a faculty member of Trenton 
N. J.) State Teachers College, Depart 
ment of English 


MARY HARBAGE joins Scholastic this 
month as Research Directer, Elemen- 
tary School Division. She will conduct 
a nationwide research project to guide 
Scholastic in reaching a- decision on 
publishing additional elementary school 
publications. For five years Miss Har- 
bage was Director of Elementary Edu- 


cation of Akron (Ohio) Public Schools. 
She spent one year in Korea as chair- 
man of the first American Educational 
Mission 


ROY A. GALLANT, Scholastic Teach 
e's managing editor, is the author of 
Exploring Mars which was published 
last month by Garden City Books. This 
is Editor Gallant’s second book in a 
series of science-fact juveniles. His first 
book, Exploring the Moon, published 
last year by Garden City, was a Junior 
Literary Guild selection and won an 
American Institute of Graphie Arts 
award as one of the year’s 50 best books. 
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One copy at $2.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS__ 





CITY 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for copies of the proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting of the international Reading Association as follows: 


additional copies at $1.50 each 


_ZONE__STATE 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. Copies shipped postpaid. Supply is 
limited. Order will be filled only as long as copies last. 


The Official Proceedings of the 
First Annual Meeting of the 


International Reading Association, 


May 11-12, 1956 


William §. Gray and Nancy Larrick, Editors 


This 176-page volume includes the 
papers and discussion of 75 reading 
experts who participated in the two- 
day conference. 

$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for 
each additional copy ordered at the 
same time and sent to same address. 


Published and distributed on a non-profit 
basis by Scholastic Magazines. 


Send your order now with check 
or post office money-order 


$2.00 


TOTAL 
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HARRIETT H. CARR, assistant direc- 
tor of Scholastic Magazines’ Field Serv- 
ice Department, has just completed 
Sharon, her sixth novel written for 
young adults. It is the first of the “Col- 
by Books,” Hastings House’s new juve- 
nile line. 





THIS WEEK there’s an extra-added 
attraction in each of the student maga- 
zines. With Practical English: a 24-page 
Part 2 on “How to Study and Use the 
Library.” In Senior Scholastic, World 
| Week, and Junior Scholastic: “America 
Votes,” a comprehensive analysis of 
party platforms, background of the 
election, and biographical sketches of 
the leading political contenders. In 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
Practical English: the first in a series of 
| School and College Directory features. 


A NEW BOOK SERVICE, “Readers’ 
Choice,” is now being offered by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Service enables you 
| to buy outstanding paperbound books 
at discount prices. For free book list, 
write “Readers’ Choice,” 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





HALLMARK GREETING CARDS has 
become the major industrial patron of 
| the 1957 Scholastic Art Awards. The 
firm will purchase (for $100 each) the 
top ranking works of art in the Art 
Awards’ 44 geographical regions. Total 
cash prizes available in the arts com- 
more tha. $20,000 for 1957, 
tuition scholarships worth 


petition 
plus 135 
$70,000. 


| WRITING AWARDS: The 1957 Scho- 
| lastic Magazines Writing Awards are 
| open to all students enrolled in public, 
| private, or parochial schools in U. S. or 
Canada, grades 6-12. Cash prizes ($50 
to $10), fountain pens, and other 
awards are offered to winners in seven 
classifications in the Senior Division 
(grades 10-12) and three in Junior 
Division (grades 6-9). Closing date is 
March 1, 1957. The awards are spon- 
sored nationally by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. For rules folder write to Scho- 
lastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 
| West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Better Readers 
for Our Times 


The following are excerpts from the 
new book, Better Readers for Our 
Times, published by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Reading Association. The 176- 
page book contains the 120,000-word 
proceedings of the First Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation. Copies are $2.00 each, addi- 
tional copies $1.50 to the same address. 
Write to Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


NANCY LARRICK, 
Random House, 


Education Director, 
and IRA president— 


Ten years ago when television was 
infancy, there were many who 
predicted that reading would be 
crowded out by the new medium... . 
These prophets of gloom were so logi- 
cal in their reasoning that many thought 
of the television set as the big bad 
monster that might devour the first of 
the three R’s and remove it from our 
culture altogether. 

Actually, what has happened? The 
sale of children’s books has more than 
doubled in the past five years. Public 
librarians report increased use of chil- 
dren’s books, and school libraries have 
more than quadrupled their purchases 
of books for young readers. .. . 

Librarians tell us over and_ over that 
children are asking for books which 
have been mentioned on television, or 
they are coming with questions that 
have been only partially answered by 
television. When Disney produced Davy 
Crockett, the libraries and bookshops 
were swept bare of everything pertain- 
ing to the hero of the wild frontier. 
Booksellers and publishers find that 
mention of almost any book on tele- 
vision will increase sales to a remark- 
able degree. As one librarian put it, “If 
we could only know in advance about 
these programs, we could stock the 
books and be ready for wouldsbe read- 
ers.” . . . It would seem that there 
has seldom been anything to equal tele- 
vision as a means of motivating chil- 
dren’s reading. .. . 

As a means of showing parents what 
books are availabla, it is often effective 
to set up a book exhibit at the school 
or in the neighborhood library. If chil- 
dren have time to explore such an ex- 
hibit in advance, they are usually good 
guides for their parents, showing them 
the books which they have read, those 
which they want to read, and those 
which they would like to own. 


in its 


Iris Vinton, Nat'l. 
Library Committee 
Chairman of Boys’ 
Clubs of America, 
explores youths’ 
reading interests. 


In one elementary school in a small 
town in Virginia, each teacher has en- 
couraged her youngsters to prepare a 
short list of favorite books at intervals 
throughout the past school year. The 
lists are compiled in each classroom, 
then duplicated by the children to take 
home as reminders for themselves and 
their parents....« . Many parents have 
expressed appreciation for these lists, 
and the increase in children’s reading 
has been outstanding. 


ARTHUR |. GATES, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univ.— 


The sheer volume and variety of 
reading tasks confronting a youngster 
or an adult today require the acquisi- 
tion of great flexibility and speed, One 
needs to acquire the ability to read 
slowly and carefully as, for example, 
when studying a contract or an edi- 
torial, and also to skip and skim ma- 
terial at a very high rate of speed... . 
The art of skipping and skimming must 
be co-ordinated with the skill of shift- 
ing subtly from rereading to recall. This 
skill, which is not very thoroughly 
taught in many schools, is necessary 
for many assignments in school and 
elsewhere. . . . It is needed when one 
wishes to learn a part, for example, in 
a drama by heart, or when studying 
a history lesson or a business report to 
acquire the main facts or principles. 


RUTH STRANG, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University— 


Interest induces the reader to put 
forth effort. If the book is about his 
favorite hobby, if he can learn from it 
how to make or do something of im- 
portance to him, if it has the pull of 
suspense or the appeal of human inter- 
est, he will try hard to understand long 
sentences and to puzzle out the mean- 
ing of difficult words. On the other 
hand, if the content is dull or distasteful 


to him, the reader may perform far. 


below his real capacity .. . even though 
the material is written in first grade 
words and sentence structure. .. . 
Studies have suggested that there 
may be some interests common to dif- 


Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 


ferent stages of development, some in- 
terests dominant among boys rather 
than girls and vice versa, as well as 
many individual interests. For example, 
adolescents have a strong drive toward 
self-realization that creates an interest 
in characters who engage successfully 
in worthy and exciting action. In writ- 
ing freely about their reading interests, 
many adolescents said that they like 
stories “about teenagers.” They tend to 
identify themselves with these char- 
acters. For boys it is important that the 
main character be a male; the sex of 
the character seems to be less impor- 
tant to girls. During the junior high 
school years both boys and girls are 
interested in school games; in senior 
high school girls begin to take less in- 
terest in sports than in romance. Espe- 
cially among boys, interest in animals 
persists well into the adolescent years. 


MARGARET G. McKEE, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh— 

In Western Pennsylvania, 750 pupils 
in fifth grades in schools in and about 
Pittsburgh have received part of their 
lessons by way of television since Sep- 
tember, 1955. They are part of a de- 
monstration to determine whether or 
not such subjects as reading, arithmetic, 
and French can be taught by television. 
The pupils enrolled in these programs, 
along with an equal number of vol- 
unteers, turn to their classroom tele- 
vision sets fifteen minutes before ten 
each morning for their reading lesson. 
It is telecast from the studios of 
WOED, Pittsburgh’s community-edu- 
cational station. . . . 

The degree of receptivity of each 
program among pupils is marked. 
Teachers have reported that television 
reading lessons have: (1) motivated an 
increase in library reading, (2) stimu- 
lated interest in new areas, (3) created 
a desire to learn more about new in- 
terests, (4) given expert direction in 
learning reading skills, and (5) con- 
tributed to understanding by includ- 
ing on the programs famous personal- 
ities in fields of literature, poetry, sci- 
ence, art, music, and business.¢ 





A New Look for Classroom Films? 


By VERA FALCONER PART 3 


Last week Scholastic T: 
lished Part 2 in a 
about the motion lustry’s 
plan to alter its film program through 
Teaching Film Custodians. Under the 
plan many films highly praised by 
educators will no longer be available 
to schools, Others will be available 
only in the form of “excerpts.” 

In the article below, whicl on 
cludes the series, Vera Falconer ex- 
plains how the new plan will affect 
excerpts and condensations of featur 
films available from TFC.—Ed 


series 


picture 


EGINNING this semester the majo 

film companies plan to stop issuing 
for school use condensatio f their 
new feature films. (A “condensation” is 
a 30- to 40-minute abridgement which 
preserves the feature’s stor ie by 
summarizing the plot.) In the 
teachers will be restricted to showing 
excerpts from new feature films An 
“excerpt” is a ten- to film 
which shows only a key episode of the 
feature; or it may show several 
sequences stressing one idea from the 
film. ) 

Many teachers and audio 
rectors wrote letters of protest t 
lastic Teacher when they heard 
the new plan. These letters wer 
to TFC and some of the film companies, 
in hopes that they would influence 
film producers in their future agree- 
ment with TFC, 

Many educators resent the loss of 
condensations. W. R. Bailey, directo 
of the Riverside (Calif.) ‘ Schools 
Audio-Visual Aids Dept., cal 
ruling a “non-educational ax.” “In the 
field of literature,” he writes, “the thing 
which the teacher is least 
for the student is to give the overview. 
... The condensations are the most 
valuable educational tool TFC has to 
offer.” 

William Davies, Albuquerque Public 
Schools Audio-Visual Aids director, 
wrote: “English teachers onc: 
without films which could give a visual 
boost to the stories and books assigned 
students. The 30- to 40-minut 
densations] were the only answer, and 
still are . . . These versions are widely 
used because they fit in with class 
periods where the [full-length] feature 
does not. An [excerpt] of only ten to 
15 miautes would not leave enough 


ruture. 


brief 


il di 
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Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher. 


the film to make it wort! 


These two comments are 
any others that show a prefer 
ondensations, a feeling that ¢! 
films which relate the 
an excerpt 


fers 
want line 
— a teature, not But 
other letter writers do not ike the 
death of condensations ruling so hard 

Richard Stanford | 

hopes that we can 

w of the excellent condensat now 
ivailable,” but he nay I 
ealize that some of these can still be 
further cut as excerpts and continue to 
serve valuable educational purposes.” 
Joseph Murphy, audio-visual consultant 
it the Connecticut State Department 
f Education, regrets that 
TFC’s condensations will bi 
tinued, that 
discussional 


hniver- 


etain a 


Gross, ol 


goes on [to 


nany of 
discon 


but adds “excerpts 
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serve a certain 
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(Some condensations of older feature 
films remain in TFC’s film library. See 
Scholastic Teachei 

Constance Chesney, Supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Instruction in the Roan- 
oke (Va.) Public Schools, wrot Tf 
condensations are abandoned 1h favor 
of excerpts, the purpose in using the 
films will be changed to some extent, 
But this fact will not eliminate the 
for the film. Actually, it may remove 
the temptation of showing the film in- 
stead of reading A Christmas Carol, 
for example.” 

Since future edited versions of TFC's 
films are to be limited to ten- to 20 
minute excerpts, the possibility of using 
the full-length feature assumes new 
importance. Many excellent 
features—old and new—will continue to 
be available for rental on 16mm from 
companies such as Films, Inc., and 
United World International Film Clas- 
Several letters to Scholastic 


last week’s 


need 


uncut 


s1cs. 


Teacher commented on the use of un- 
cut features in schools. 

D. Paul Smay, State University, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.), has found conflicting 
iumong his faculty. As director 
of Visual Education he orders both 
full-length and edited versions of films. 
About half of his requests for films 
on history literature are for the 
full-length features. “The showing of 
the longer film creates a scheduling 
problem,” he wrote. “Nevertheless, the 
value of these films is held in such 
high esteem that adjustments are al- 
ways made for those classes who will 
profit from seeing the full-length ver- 


views 


and 


sion 

Harold Kooser, director of Visual In- 
struction at lowa State College, wrote: 
“The great value of the [edited] ver- 
sions has been that they could be in- 
corporated into the usual classroom 
period. [Full-length] versions require 
other arrangements, such as an audi- 
torium showing. This would detract 
from the classroom utilization program. 
; Then, too, there is the matter of 
the higher rental rate required for the 
feature-length presentation.” 

William Davies reported an interest- 
ing trend in the Albuquerque schools: 
“A study of film use in our system shows 
a trend to the full-length feature in 
the senior high schools. It is in the 
junior high schools that most of the 30- 
to 40-minute films are used.” Several 
others wrote that teachers are using 
edited films in junior high, and full- 
length features in senior high, especially 
in literature author or era 
of literature is reviewed. 

Comments from other letters mailed 
magazine can be summarized 
in four major points: 1. The 30- to 
40-minute condensations are sometimes 
an awkward length for classroom use. 
2. If a complete story line is wanted, 
then the uncut feature should be 
shown. 3. Film summary of a book will 
not encourage students to read the 
book any more than will a printed 
synopsis. 4. Excerpts can and do moti- 
vate reading. 

After reading this article, write us 
a letter expressing your views of the 
two issues evolving from the TFC- 
film industry agreement: 1. classroom 
use of condensations versus excerpts; 
2. edited versions of a film versus the 
full-length feature. And let us know 
what full-length features (new or old) 
you would like to see available in 
16mm. Scholastic Teacher will forward 
your comments to TFC and the pro- 
ducers of the films you list. ¢ 
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Travel Tips 








>» Would you like a year abroad, with 
expenses paid? Then why not sharpen 
your graduate study interests and ap- 
ply for one of nearly 1,000 Fulbright 
awards for the 1957-58 school year? 
Deadline for completed applications is 
Nov. | at the Institute of International 


Education, 1 E. 67th St.. New York 21, | 


N. Y. or its regional offices. (More in- 


formation in U. S. Government Grants, 


distributed free by the I.LE.) 


If you'd prefer exchange teaching | 
abroad, with 30 countries to choose | 


from, now’s the time to start planning 
for 1958-59. Teachers’ last-minute ap- 


plications for 1957-58 exchange jobs | 
are now pouring in to the Office of | 
Education’s Division of International | 
Education. Applications for the 1958- 


59 season must be mailed in by Oct. 


15, 1957. For information, write for | 


Exchange Teaching Opportunities and 
Summer Seminars, available free from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


> If you're planning for a year abroad, 
write for Trans World Airlines’ new 


booklet, Your Sabbatical Year Abroad. | 
It has many valuable tips on schools | 
and living costs in Europe and the | 


Middle East; good bibliography on 
travel and study. (Available free from 
TWA’s Air World Education Dept., 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


» Sun worshipers take notice: Uncle 
Sam is about to open a new national 
park in the tropics. The Virgin Islands 
National Park on the island of St. John 

29th and most remote of our natural 


preserves—opens in mid-December with | 


a staff of park rangers in their familiar 


flat-topped hats. A  beachcomber’s | 


haven, St. John is accessible only by 


boat and is without paved roads. 


Cheers to benefactor Laurance Rocke- 
feller whose gift of island acreage made 
the park possible. 

If you're planning a Caribbean ex- 


pedition write for Where to Stay in | 


the Caribbean. The booklet gives you 
hard-to-find information about hotels 
and rates in 15 islands. (Free from 
British West Indian Airways, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


>» Another boon for beachcombers is 
Uncle Sam’s removal of the ten per 
cent tax on travel to Hawaii, Bermuda, 
the Caribbean, most of Canada and 
Mexico. Travel in the U. S. itself re- 
mains taxable, so the moral of this 
story might well be “Go Farther.” 


—AupDREY NOALL 











BRITISH 








THIS IS THE SCHOOL 
YEAR WHEN... 


The great Festival celebrating the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of the first permanent English colony 
in America—at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607—begins 
at Jamestown in April. Britain has accepted the 
invitation of the Virginia 350th Anniversary Com- 
mission and the Jamestown- Williamsburg- Yorktown 
National Celebration Commission to equip a pavilion 
in which will be told the story of the early colonists 
to 1775 and the heritage of ideas, laws and customs 
which they brought with them from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales and which have been 
incorporated in the American way of life. 


This, therefore, is the school year when you will 
want to know more about Britain. In honor of this 
great anniversary and to assist in greater under- 
standing of the inseparable bonds of common thought 
and practice which link the United States and Britain 
today, British Information Services have prepared a 
special Catalogue of ONE HUNDRED DOCUMEN- 
TARY FILMS about Britain and the Commonwealth. 
You will wish to show some of these films to your 
pupils in the Festival Year. For your free copy of the 
catalogue, please fill out the coupon below and 
return to 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








COUPON 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Catalogue of 
100 Documentary Films. 
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“GUARANTEED TO CAST A SPELL 
OVER YOUR ENGLISH CLASS”’ 


wrote Si 
Teacher of 
mon’s record 
of Katherin 
Porter 
have not 
into ¢ 
wealth of 
offerings vou’ 
been overlooking one of the bette 
English ‘finds’ in many years.” 


Write for your free cop) 

com plete Caedmon catalogue o 
spoken-word recordings, describing 
(among many others) these neu 
long playing records, each $5.95 


Poems of Robert Browning, read 
by James Mason: Stories of Mark 
Twain, read by Walter Brennan & 
Brandon De Wilde; T. S. Eliot, 
reading his poems and choruses: 
Seventeenth Century Poetry, read 
by Cedric Hardwicke & Robert 
Newton; Poems of Shelley. read by 
Vincent Price. 


Catalogues are available from 


CAEDMON RECORDS 


Dept. S, 277 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 














For a Better Understanding of 


American 
Labor Unions 


Plan to use these or other AFL-CIO films 
or publications as teaching aids in your 
classes or study groups. 


16MM SOUND FILMS 


Together, 40 min., b/w, tell 
the AFL and the CIO «x 

and the highlights of the for 
vention of the American Fe i 
Labor and Congress of Industria 
ganizations, December, 1955 
$4.00. 


U.S. Labor Unites, 10 min., b/w 
duced by U.S. Informatior A 
covers AFL-CIO convention 

from point of view of foreig 
unionists. Good to show universa 
pect of trade unionism. Rental $ 


Injustice on Trial, 20 min... b/w 
duced by AFL-CIO. Presents 
ments against “right-to-work 
the form of a trial. Audience 
to be the judge. Rental $2.50 


PUBLICATIONS 


Labor Looks at Automation. A 
mary of the challenge 
of living and working with 
industry. 24 pp. 


Security, Civil Liberties, and Unions. 
Criticizes the vague and loose criteria 
of the present security programs an 
calls for a return to more democratic 
safeguards. 52 pp. 


This is the AFL-CIO; puts in a pocket- 
size folder the aims and aspirations 
of newly merged AFL-CIO; includes 
structure chart. 16 pp. 


ana f{ nises 


automated 
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rhe Boy Next Door, by Betty Cavan- 

Morrow, $2.75), is a nev 
ige novel about a tomboyish girl who 
learns to meet the competition of her 
beautiful younger sister. Through awk- 
wardness and feigned indifference, she 
ilmost loses her friendship many 
vears with the boy next doo. 
standing his love for his ancient Cadil- 
school 


teen- 


Under- 
lac, she champions him at high 
when he resigns from the football team 
make enough money to repair his 
ar. Miss Cavanna, a top-ranking fic- 
tion writer, sets the tone of he story 
high and people who are 
irm and human, It is as up-to 
calypso music and the Lescaux caves 
The book should prove a blessing to all 
girls who want to be themselves, yet 
still have fun with the right crowd 
EuLa P. MOHLE 
Milby H. S., Houston, Texas 


portrays 


late as 


Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin to White 
House, by Sterling North (Random 
House, $1.50), is a fine introduction to 
the Great Emancipator for 10- to 14- 
year-olds. The very magnitude of the 


subject makes a book of this nature 
sketchy. The author, after introducing 
Lincoln’s ancestry, concentrates on his 
early childhood showing home life, 
friends, and first attempts at earning a 
living, and only touches on later inci- 
dents leading to his nomination in 1860. 
Oft-repeated themes are Lincoln's 
feelings on killing—animal or human— 
his honesty, and the gradual crystalli- 
zation of his thoughts on slavery. Mr. 
North has not overlooked his subject's 
weaknesses either, providing an unusu- 
ally honest appraisal for a Landmark 
Book. Nice index. 
—LEARNED T. BULMAN 
Public Library 
East Orange, N. | 


OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 
Children’s Catalog, 9th Edition (H. W 
Wilson Co., price varies with size of 
your library). Fully catalogued list of 
3,000 children’s arranged by 
author, title. subject, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and suggested grades 

Exvloring New York, by Bertrand M 
Wainger, Dorothy W. Furman, and 
Edith Brooks Oagley (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., $3.20). Though this book is a 
social studies textbook about New York 
State, it offers dozens of study projects 
Authors present 


books 


for any community. 
social studies skills within the frame 
work of the text: research, discussions 
reference books, maps, outlines. 








New Materials 














RADIO AND TELEVISION BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY—compiled by the Office ot 
Education for teachers and students, 
Books, handbooks, and periodicals, on 
writing, directing, producing, sociolog- 
ical aspects of radio and television and 
educational uses. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


25 cents.) 


RAIL TRANSPORT AND THE WIN- 
NING OF WARS—by Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet. Booklet for transportation 
unit emphasizing railroads. Free from 
Association of American Railroads, 
[ransportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. 


OUR UNITED STATES .. . ITS HIS- 
TORY IN MAPS~—by Edgar B. Wesley, 
centennial historian of the NEA. Amer- 
ica’s evolution in full-color maps which 
show industry, population, agriculture, 
transportation, emergence of U.S. as 
power. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. ($2.00 for paper cover, 
$3.25 for fabrikoid cover.) 


MAKE YOUR STUDY HOURS 
COUNT-—by C. d’A. Gerken and Alice 
Kemp. Shows junior and senior high 
students how to study and how to 
budget their study time. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 West Grand Ave 
nue, Chicago 10, lll. (50 cents.) 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION-—Bibliog- 
raphy of Free and Inexpensive Materi 
als for Economic Education. A guide to 
classroom materials on economics; chart 
shows students how to gather informa 
tion for a research paper. Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. (50 cents.) 


CAREERS—New eight-page editions of 
chemistry, house-to-house 
selling, real estate, dental assistants, 
issued by the B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service. Many other careers available. 
(20 cents each). Write bureau at 1129 
Vermont Ave. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 


AIR AGE EDUCATION—Are you 
junior high students interested in air- 
planes? Why not plan a unit on the air 
age? Write for free booklets: An Airport 
Laboratory Experience, and Air Age 
Teaching Aids for Enriching Your 
School Program. Nebraska Air Age 
Education Division, 202 Temporary L, 
City Campus, Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 


coln, Neb 


careers in 
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Metaphysical and Love Lyrics of the 
Seventeenth Century, read by Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Robert Newton 
(Caedmon), is an excellent audio aid 
for the English teacher. The record 
offers poetic diversity of the period, and 
at least two poems from it could be of 
value in composition classes. 

The piquant opening line in Henry 
Vaughan’s “The World” (“I saw Eter- 
nity the other night”) could be used 
to illustrate the importance of interest- 
ing, functional topic sentences for para- 
graphs. George Herbert’s “Prayer,” a 
series of fanciful appositives for the 
word “prayer,” offers a fine example of 
metaphorical development for ad- 
vanced composition classes. 

Herbert’s “Miserie,” in which he sees 
man as a “sillie worm” compared to 
the might of God, would be a good 
starting point for comparing the God of 
the Metaphysicals with the God of 
the early Puritans in an American lit- 
erature class. 

For sophomore students in literature 
who tend to read rhymed couplets like 
selections from Mother Goose, listening 
to Sir Cedric and Mr. Newton read in 
this form should be an enlightening 


experience. Sir Cedric’s reading of 


All Aboard! 


Thomas Traherne’s “Shadows in the 
Water” should convince all classroom 
skeptics that such poetry need not have 
a sing-song effect. Newton’s interpre- 
tation of Andrew Marvell’s classic 
poem, “To His Coy Mistress,” is also 
excellent although some of the fury of 
Long John Silver (his TV series) seems 
to have rubbed off on a few of his 
other readings. 
—H. B. MALonEey 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 


Washboard Country Band Dance 
Tunes (Folkways Records). This new 
LP release is guaranteed to spike the 
most lethargic class of lower-graders. 
What is a washboard band? Just what 
the name implies. One member of the 
band ripples a thimble over a wash- 
board and bangs assorted pans and 
cups to carry the rhythm. Another 
carries the melody with a fiddle, har- 
monica, guitar, or mandolin. Throw in 
a banjo or the like and you have a 
rig that’s capable of keeping a square 
dance crowd hopping from eve to 
dawn. 

Among seven tunes on this record 
are “Cindy,” “John Henry,” “Old Joe 
Clark,” “Bottle Up and Go,” “Cripple 
Creek,” and “Skip to My Lou”—which 
even a longhair ought to recognize as 
perennial Americana. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


for Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


No, we can’t give you a de luxe, ex- 
pense-paid trip to the Orient, but why 
not enter our 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards contest anyway. Your story 
may win one of our 12 prizes and be 
published in Scholastic Teacher. All you 
do: send us your story on any vacation 
trip or travel adventure at home or 
abroad. Whether you explored Chichi- 
castenango or hiked the Appalachian 
Trail—we’d like to hear about it. 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari- 
ans, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send 
photos taken on your trip, if you have 
them. 


JUDGING: Manuscrints will be judged 


and 


for originality, travel appeal, 


teacher interest. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand McNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U. S. and Canada. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1957. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Manuscripts winning cash 
prizes become the property of Scholas- 
tic Teacher. Entries will not be re- 
turned unless they are accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes. No 
entry blank is needed. 
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“Now I can 
AFFORD TO 
“TRAVEL 








“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service —and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the Pan Am “‘Pay-Later’”’ 
Plan . . . pay 10% down, the 
balance in up to 20 monthly in- 
stalments. What’s more, 2-week 
Excursion Fares start October 1* 
and Family Fares begin Novem- 
ber 1 to Europe. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
4; N. Tt. 


*Subject to government approval 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ASKS 


Are you sure you 
can go to college? 


Pages 30, 31 Senior Scholastic and World Week 
Part Il, “How to Study” in Practical English, 
and pp. 20, 21 Junior Scholastic 
Aims 

To motivate young peopl 
families to make their cares 
cational decisions early enoug 
the high school courses whic! 
requirements for such caree1 
cations 


Procedure 

1. Read and discuss ‘ 
You Can Go to College?” | 
Questions” in this lesson plan 

2. Ask students who are ii 
in an education beyond high s 
form a committee to prepar 
educational and_ occupational! gui 
Guide Questions 

In general, what are th 
requirements for getting admitted t 
college nowadays? Why do colleges re- 
ject so many applicants? How can you 
improve your chance of being admitted 
to college? If you're planning to go to 
college, what subjects should you take 
in high school? Why do colleges place 
so much weight on students’ high school 
records? Why do many students fail to 
take the right high school courses when 
preparing for college? 


Things to Do 

1. List on the blackboard y 
school’s requirements for the 
preparatory course. 

2. Find out if the school libr 
up-to-date college and other schoo! 
logues for those schools the cla 
interested in. If not, ask the libra 
she will help you get such catal 

3. Make a cooperative classroom not: 
book on schools (especially local 
leges and other schools) which p1 
educations for careers in sciencé 
ing, engineering, ete. Include 

a. Reports on student visits to n 
by schools. 

b. Reports on requirements 
ous schools. 

c. Reports on part-time jobs availabl 
to students and on the cost of such an 
education. 

4. Invite graduates of colleges to 
make brief reports to the class 

5. Report on local and other scholar- 
ships available to the college-boun 

6. Conduct a panel discussion on t 
question, “Does the High Schoo! Re: 
Count?” Discuss schoo] grades 
tance of athletics, school activities, and 
after-school jobs. 

(Advertisement) 


} 


Resource List on 
the Presidential Election 


(To accompan 


Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Guide to the Presi 
Vominating Conventions: Hou 
Do They Work, 1956, 25¢, Cente 
Information on America, Washington, 
Conn. How to Get People to Register 
1 Vote, 1956, 35¢, American Herit- 
ge Foundation, 42nd Street, 


11 West 
New York 36, N. Y. Year 
{ 
{ 


de ntial 


i 


Electi } 
ent Settler, 1956, 25 Time 
sument Settler, 540 N. M yan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Vote Guide 
1956, 1956, 75¢ Americans tor Demo- 
1341 Connecticut Ave- 
Washington 6, D. C 
1956, free, National Re 
415 N. Dearborn S 
Chicago 11, Ill. U. S. A. at a Glan 
by Alan Murray, 1956, 20¢, Hought 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 7 
Mass. Choosing the President of the 
U. S. A., 1955, 25¢; The Role of Po- 
litical Parties in the U. S. A., 1955, 
Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
Watch . . . The Television 
Guide to the 1956 Convention the 
Campaign and the Election, 1956, $1 
Maco Magazine Corp., 480 Lexington 
New York 17, N. Y. Our 
American Government—What Is It? 
How Does It Function?, 1953, 20¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
25. D. C. Understanding Pi 
R. E. Merriam & J. W. Bethea 
ife Adjustment Booklet), 1952, 40¢, 
e Research Associates, 57 W 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill 
BOOKS: Ballot for Americans, by 
Lamont Buchanan, $4.95 Harper 
1954). America Votes: A Handbook of 
Contemporary American Election Sta- 
Richard M. Scammon 
Macmillan). Politics in Amer 
D. W. Brogan, $5.00 (Harper 
1954). Adventures in Politics, by R. L. 
Neuberger, $3.50 (Oxford Univ. 
1954). Pictorial History of American 
Presidents, by John & Alice Durant, 
$10.00 (Barnes, 1955). Profiles in 
Courage, by J. F. Kennedy, $3.50 
(Harper, 1956). Elections U. S. A., ed 
by K. M. Kirkpatrick, $2.00 (Holt 
1956). The Genius of American Poli- 
tics, by D. J. Boorstein, $3.25 (Univ 
of Chicago, 1953). The Presidency To- 
day, by E. S. Corwin & Louis W. 
Koenig, $3.00 (N. Y. Univ. 
1956). The American Presidency, by 
Clinton Rossiter, $.35 (New 


Action, 
nue N W.. 
Voter's Guide, 


search Bureau, 


25¢; Carrie 
Fund, 361 
16, N. Y. 


Avenue, 


iti¢ $. 


] 


tistics, ed. by 
$12.50 


ca by 


Pre SS 


Press, 


American 


y “America Votes” 


issue, 


World Week, Junior Scholastic) 


Library, 1956). The Revolt of the 
Moderates, by Samuel Lubell, $3.75 

Harper, 1956). The Presidency: A 
Pictorial History of Presidential Elec- 
tions from Washington to Truman, by 
S. Lorant, $15.00 (Macmillan, 1951). 
The American President, by S$. Hyman, 
$4.00 (Harper). A Republican Looks 
at His Party, by A. A. Larson, $2.95 
(Harper, 19: 56). A Democrat Looks at 
His Party, by Dean Acheson, $3.00 
(Harper, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “Conventions '56 . 
The Great Sweepstakes,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 27, 1956. “The Road to Novem- 
ber,” Time, Aug. 27, 1956. “A Demo 
cratic Party of Youth and Unity,” Life, 
Aug. 27, 1956. “Can Ike Save the 
G. O. P.?” by Richard Wilson, Look. 
Sept. 4, 1956. “Lining Up the Issues— 
As They Look in the Party Platforms,” 
Business Week, Aug. 25, 1956. “Chang 
ing American Politics” (special issue), 
Current History, Aug., 1956. “What the 
Two Parties Stand For in 1956,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Aug. 17, 1956. 
“America’s ‘Four-Party’ System,” by 
J. Burns, N. Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 
5, 1956. “How to Make Sense Out of 
Politics,” by James Reston, Woman's 
Home Companion, July, 1956. 

FILMS: Presidential Election, 16 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale or 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Avenue, Wilmette, 


rent, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
(ll. Animated drawings and _photo- 
graphic material record recent cam- 
paigns and process of nomination and 
election. Meaning of Elections, 10 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. The structure and func- 
tion of our election system. 
FILMSTRIPS: Political Parties, 45 
frames Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
Chicago 14, Ill. How political 
parties operate. American Parties and 
Politics, 60 frames, N. Y. Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. How 
the two-party system developed, third 
problems of political parties. 
Citizen Looks at Politics, 50 
color, Popular Science Pub- 
Audio Visual Dept., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Political parties, primary | elections, 
nominating conventions, the campaign, 
registration, mechanics of voting, ete. 


. color, 


way, 


parties, 
Young 
trames, 
lishing Co. 
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What's in This Issue 


This issue contains a special section, 
“America Votes” (pages 15-46). It 
contains background and_ reference 
material which should help to make 
the current election campaigns more 
meaningful to our students. 

rhis issue also contains our annual 
“Contemporary Affairs Test” (pages 
11-12), which is explained below. 

We suggest that pupils be given 
about five minutes to skim the contents 
of this issue. If, however, you plan to 
administer the “Contemporary Affairs 
Test,” we recommend that pupils start 
on the test and complete it before skim- 
ming the issue. 


How to Use the Contemporary 

Affairs Test 

On pages 11 and 12 of this issue we 
publish a Contemporary Affairs Test 
consisting of 50 objective-type ques- 
tions arranged in seven sections. The 
test is intended to help you, at the 
beginning of the school year, to analyze 
the competence of your students in 
knowledge of contemporary affairs and 
social studies skills. It makes no claim 
to scientific completeness, but has been 
prepared carefully by expert test-mak- 
ers under the supervision of Dr. J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, Director of Edu- 
cational Research of the New York 
Board of Education. Answers are on 
the next page. 

The test should be given in one con- 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion, Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their reg- 
ular grades in class. 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 11 for mame and class, but not 
for score, which is for your convenience 
after you have checked the answers and 
recorded scores for each section and 
the total. Pupils should answer all 
questions. Only right answers count in 
the score. 

\fter you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ab lity of your students to interpret a 
simple graph, understand a_ political 
cartoon, read a map, recognize impor- 
tant terms in social science, and retain 
significant information about American 
Government, domestic and world af- 
fairs. The test will help you to build 
your lesson plans this year with the 
strengths and weaknesses of your 
students in mind. We suggest that the 
scored papers be returned to students 
so that they be made aware of their 


* America Votes anp otier CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 





Fill ovt and mail this blank to: 


MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


World Week Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Year in | 


Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 





School 0-15 


16-25 


41-45 


26-35 





TOTAL SCORE r 





(Maximum possible, 9 





oll tests: 50) 




















Teacher's Name_ 





School __ 





_ Courses taught. 





Grades of pupils 





City and State 











achievement. If the number of right 
answers is multiplied by two, pupils 
will be able to compare scores on the 
customary basis of 100. 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for purposes of comparison. 
Please mail this blank not later than 
Oct. 15. Results will be published in a 
November issue. You do not have to 
use this blank if you do not wish to 
clip it, but may type your scores in a 
similar form. 


THE PRESIDENCY (pp. 16-17) 


The growing complexity and influence 
of the President’s office. The powers of 
the President and the checks on his 
powers by Congress and the Supreme 
Court. Attempts made to lighten the 
burdens of the Presidency. The Vice- 
President assumes more importance. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Call on severai students to inter- 
pret the statements on the Presidency 
made by Thomas Jefferson and Harry 
S. Truman on page 16. 

2. What makes the job of the Presi- 
dent one of the hardest jobs in the 
world? If this is true, why do so many 
want to be President? 

3. In what ways can Congress check 
the powers of the President? 


Things to Do 

Assign students to bring in brief re- 
ports on (a) Andrew Jackson as King 
Andrew; (b) Lincoln as a war Presi- 
dent; (c) Johnson’s impeachment; (d) 
Theodore Roosevelt; (e) F. D. Roose- 


velt, pro and con views. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF THE CANDIDATES 
(pp. 18-21) 


The background and qualifications of 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates of the major and minor par- 
ties are given. 


Things to Do 

1. Ask students to name essential 
qualifications for any candidate for 
President. Write the list on the black- 
board, How do the candidates of the 
major parties measure up against the 
qualifications? 

2. Bright students can assume the 
roles of Democratic and Republican 
campaign speakers and argue for their 
candidates. The audience can come in 
with some “political heckling” to liven 
up things. Finish by taking a class vote. 


AMERICA VOTES (pp. 22-23) 

Color maps and explanatory text 
show the rise and fall of political party 
strength over eight election periods be- 
tween 1924-1952. You can use the maps 
to teach political trends, with students 
drawing information from both the maps 
and the text. 


MAJOR PARTY PLATFORMS 

(pp. 24-26) 

A plank-by-plank comparison of the 
Democratic and Republican party plat- 
forms is presented in paralle] columns 
under major headings. 


Procedure 

Divide the class into two groups to 
represent the major parties. Take up for 
discussion those planks you feel are on 
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the level of student maturit 

est. Ask each group to sum 
their own words the stand of eac! 
on a given issue 


Things to Do 

1. Urge students to liste: 
and TV programs on the el 
paign and report back to 
students may be able to at 
political rallies and report t 
about them on the next day 

2. What do the editorial 
your local newspapers have to sa) 
the party platforms? What stands 
they taken in the election? Ask stud 
to follow up political editorials 


PICTURE HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES (pp. 28-29) 


Suggest to students that th: In 
prepare a term paper on one 
campaign. The report should include 
campaign issues, election slogans used, 
the leading personalities impaign 
methods. How did the camp 
pare with this one? American Hi 
texts and encyclopedias are 1 
erences. 


HOW TO VOTE (p. 36) 


Supplement the pictures and | 
explaining to the class what 
by “voting a straight party line 
ting your vote,” “write-in vot 
out to the class the party symbols on 
the ballots. 


WHO VOTES AND WHY (p. 38) 


why many 


nistoric 


Vii COM 


Point 


Here are the reasons 
Americans fail to vote, with some sug- 


TOOLS for 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
Oct. 4 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Russia After Stalin, 
by P. E. Mosley (Headline Series No. 
111), 1955, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. U. S. S. R. Resources: 1 
Heavy Industry (Focus Vol. 5, No. 6), 
1955, 10¢; U. S. S. R. Resource $: 
Agriculture (Focus Vol. 5, No. 9), 1955, 
10¢; American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: American in Russia, by H. 
&. Salisbury, $4 (Harper, 1955) 

ARTICLES: “Russia: The Bosses and 
the Moujiks,” by H. W. Baldwin, N. Y 
limes Magazine, July 29, 1956. “Red 
Supersalesmen Muscle In,” by J. Bird, 
Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 4, 1956. 
“Fight Inside the Kremlin,” U. S. News 
& World Report, June 15, 1956. “Over- 








WHAT’S AHEAD 


October 4, 1956 
[The New Soviet Look- 
What’s Going On in 
Russia? 

October 11, 1956 
it: The New Soviet Look 

How Is It Affecting the Satellites 

i id Yugoslavia? 


( nit 
Post-Stalin 








tions for solving the non-vo 


} roble mM 


Discussion Questions 

|. How would you answer these non- 
voters: (a) “So’I didn’t vote. What does 
my one vote matter?”; (b) “We've al- 
ways had non-voters, yet our country is 
the top country in the world. So, why 
vorry?”; (ce) “The politicians control 
the elections. Why bother voting? 
2. Do you favor levyirg a stiff fine 


} 


on non-voters to help solve the non 
voting problem? Why or why n 


Things to Do 

Assign the reading of Teen-agers in 
the Election (p. 40). Try getting your 
lass to sign and follow up several of 
the suggestions. Refer also to the School 
Election project, announced in the Sep- 
tember 20 Scholastic Teacher, 
p. ll 


RUNNING THE CAMPAIGN 
(pp. 6, 42, 44) 
Discussion Questions 
1. How many of you saw the con- 


TEACHERS 


due Changes in Our Foreign Policy,” by 
G. F. Kennan, Harper's Aug., 1956. 
“Russia: Two Steps Forward, One 
Back,” by H. E. Salisbury, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Aug. 1, 1956. 

FILMS: Soviet Union and its People, 
19 minutes, sound, black & white, sale, 
United World Films, Inc. Government 
Films Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. Brief study of the coun- 
try and its people. Peoples of the Soviet 
Union, 22 minutes, sound, black & white, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Film-Text 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Views of the country, 
and the many racial groups which make 
up the Soviet Union. 

FILMSTRIPS: People of Russia, 82 
frames, Life Magazine, Filmstrip Divi- 
sion, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Life in urban and rural areas, oc 
cupations, home and school life, religion, 
and recreation. 


issue, 


vention on TV? Tell the class about 1. 
Do you think there is any justification 
for calling it “a 3-ring circus”? a 

2. Do you think that campaign 
speeches influence voters very much or 
that voters have made up their minds 
long betore election time? What makes 
you think so? 

3. How important are newspapers in 
influencing voters in the face of the 
challenge of TV? 

4. Would you agree that no man can 
run for President unless he has both a 
powerful political organization and a 
lot of money to back him up? Why? 

5. Do you think that opinion polls 
influence the way people finally vote? 


ELECTION SCORECARD (p. 46) 


Students can fill in electoral votes on 
their charts at home as evening results 
come in over radio and TV on Election 
Day. The next day, in class, with the 
help of newspapers, they can finish up. 
The final tabulations can become the 
foundation for a review of election re- 
sults in class discussion 


“Ad Wise” 

Career guidance: New York Life In- 
surance Co. continues its outstanding 
series with an article on careers in the 
mineral industry (pp. 2-3). 

Safety series: The Shell Oil Co, runs 
the second in its series on safety. It’s 
entitled “How Fast Can You Touch 
Each Square?” (p. 33). 

Educational guidance: The General 
Electric Co. sends the first of two mes- 
sages to youth on the importance of 
doing well in high school and on going 
to college (pp. 30-31). See lesson plan 
14-T. 


on page 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 49 


ACROSS: l-ot; 3-in; 5-deaf; 8-Annie; 
10-E. N. E.; ll-rod; 12-trade; 14-Lincoln; 
16-pi; 17-str.; 18-O. K.; 20-law; 22-any; 
23-Rep.; 25-S. S. E.; 26-Booth; 28-try. 

DOWN: 1-O. D.; 2-fee; 3-Ind.; 4-N. E.; 
6-anti; 7-ferns; 8-ardor; 9-Noel; 13-Act; 14- 
liar; 15-none; 16-pl.; 19-Ky.; 2l-web; 22- 
ash; 24-pot; 25-sty; 27-or. 


HUN DONNOA ALOU EEUU UEARN NED S4508 TU ee TE 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCH 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or, John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman + Or. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of In- 
struction, California State Dept. of Education * 
Dr. Hobert M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, 0. C. * Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Weco, Texas « 5 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland «+ Or. 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, ¢ Right Rev. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the 
ment of Education, National Catholic We'fore 
Conference, Washington, D. C. . Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S$. ' . 
paiement ~—— *. BaF . ay ee 
perintendent, Evanston Township Hi . 
Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Scatenoves, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education, St. Pavl, Minnesota. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 17-T 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’s 9th ANNUAL 


Where to Find It Guide 


Free and low-cost materials from industry, films and filmstrips, records and 
pre-recorded tapes, educational organizations, pen pals, school youth groups 


HOW MANY TIMES have you found yourself in a frenzied 
search for the “right” teaching materials for a unit on atomic 
energy, economics, newspapers, or some other topic? Scholastic 
Teacher’s Ninth Annual WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE is published to 
solve this where-to-find-it problem for you. 

Like other teachers you will want to save this section of the 
magazine. Throughout the school year you will find yourself refer- 
ring to the hundreds of industrial and educational sources which 
are eager to send you up-to-date materials on nearly any study 
topic you can name. 


HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE. Suppose you want teaching aids 


for a unit on communication. Turn to “Communication” in the 


Study Topic index and jot down the numbers following the entry. 


These numbers refer you to organizations which will send you the 
materials you. need. All materials are keyed “P” (pamphlets), 
“C" (charts), “F” (films), and so on. 

Following the alphabetical listing of firms are sources for films 
and filmstrips, records and pre-recorded tapes, pen pals, educo- 
tional organizations, and school youth groups. 

Firms marked with a * have advertisements in this issue. In 
many cases the ads carry coupons which enable you to order free 
materials. A word of caution: when you write for aids please do 
not request more than you need. Not all sources supply materials 
in classroom quantities. 

For additional teaching aids use the Free Materials Coupon on 


page 29-T 





Study Topics 


Africa—54, 66, 72, 89, 101, 104, 216, 
243, 247 

Agriculture—6, 23, 60, 72, 85, 89, 151, 
175, 181, 182, 239, 240, 243, 258 

Art—35, 72, 89, 149, 153 

Asia—54, 66, 68, 72, 89, 101, 135, 194, 
216, 228, 243 

Atomic Energy—72, 89, 101, 106, 212, 
230, 236 

Australia—41, 66, 89, 243 

Aviation—3, 4, 54, 89, 106, 197, 232, 
243, 256 

Canada—17, 58, 59, 66, 89, 101 

Central America—66, 89, 101, 143, 196, 
233, 243 

Civil Defense—96, 170, 243 

Civil Rights—15, 61, 243 

Clothing—53, 62, 70, 71, 122, 133, 148, 
243, 256 

Coal—85, 169 

Commerce Subjects—37, 53, 70, 71, 82, 
87, 89, 97, 126, 179, 229, 243, 256 

Communication—36, 49, 72, 89, 164, 
204, 213, 243, 250, 254, 258 

Community Relations—17, 35, 36, 61, 
89, 101, 143, 243 

Conservation—16, 27, 29, 40, 57, 60, 
89, 137, 158, 162, 168, 182, 187, 
189, 238, 239, 248, 246, 249, 256, 
958 

Construction Industry—157, 243, 246 

Consumer Education—15, 37, 51, 70, 
113, 122, 126, 182, 140, 150, 157, 
161, 165, 175, 179, 180, 243 


Cotton—60, 70, 89, 148, 182, 226, 243 

Dairy—150, 175, 182, 243 

Drama—39, 43, 80, 81, 84, 89, 90, 91, 
103, 116, 119, 147, 186, 191, 202, 
207, 251, 253 

Driver Education—2, 89, 100, 108, 111, 
170 

Economics—6, 17, 29, 37, 51, 64, 65, 
72, 73, 85, 87, 88, 89, 97, 102, 108, 
122, 129, 132, 137, 150, 151, 158, 
179, 181, 182, 227, 241, 242, 243 

Education—8, 15, 17, 49, 54, 64, 68, 89, 
90, 132, 137, 158, 161, 162, 163, 
166, 168, 171, 174, 176, 178, 195, 
211, 213, 229, 240, 243 

English—32, 89, 105, 174, 
224, 254 

Europe—42, 54, 72, 79, 89, 98, 101, 
104, 109, 134, 190, 192, 216, 217, 
219, 221, 228, 243, 258 

Foods and Nutrition—10, 11, 14, 23, 
24, 56, 63, 66, 72, 88, 89, 94, 107, 
117, 122, 138, 140, 150, 156, 159, 
165, 175, 193, 220, 222, 243, 247, 
258 

Forestry—16, 72, 78, 238, 243, 252 

Fruits—56, 66, 128 

Gas—17 

Geography—18, 29, 36, 40, 54, 55, 58, 
66, 70, 88, 89, 178, 197, 198, 215, 
232, 243 

Glass—19, 145, 201 

Guidance—1, 50, 53, 74, 85, 87, 89, 
106, 108, 125, 126, 141, 143, 158, 


195, 223, 


161, 167, 173, 179, 185, 200, 211, 
232, 241, 248, 245, 256 

Hawaii—89, 121, 232, 243 

Health & Hygiene—10, 12, 20, 23, 24, 
37, 47, 53, 63, 74, 85, 88, 89, 122, 
131, 136, 138, 142, 155, 175, 177, 
181, 185, 199, 203, 212, 240, 243, 
253 

Home Economics—10, 14, 17, 21, 23, 
34, 51, 62, 63, 70, 88, 89, 94, 117, 
122, 126, 138, 150, 157, 165, 175, 
203, 205, 222, 240, 243, 247, 256 

Immigration—49, 89, 166, 243 

Industry—16, 17, 25, 29, 36, 54, 
85, 89, 100, 111, 126, 150, 158, 
179, 181, 205, 229, 249, 258 

Intercultural Relations—49, 72, 
154, 171, 173, 196, 203, 204, 2 
228, 259 

Labor—15, 54, 64, 132, 167, 
241, 243 

Language Arts—13, 89, 92, 93, 
118, 149, 174, 204, 240, 243, 2 
256 

Latin America—52, 66, 72, 88, 89, 
143, 196, 243, 258 

Light—47, 106 

Lumbering—16, 57, 246, 249, 252 

Maps—25, 35, 54, 58, 70, 82, 88, 89, 
178, 198, 243 

Metals (aluminum, copper, steel)—5, 
22, 31, 46, 123, 205, 206, 230, 244 

Music—26, 35, 89, 120, 204 

Natural Resources—16, 17, 27, 29, 89, 
187, 162, 187, 230, 238, 239, 243, 
252 


179, 
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Newspapers—82, 88, 89, 216 Rubber—85, 99, 111, 112, 188 
Paper—16, 78 Safety—2, 9, 48, 85, 111, 127, 148, 
Petroleum—29, 214, 218 157, 163, 170, 183 
Photography—27, 33, 114, | Salt—85, 152 
Plastics—85, 111, 230 Science—12, 17, 27, 28, 29, 40, 45 
Political Science—6, 58, 61, 64, 69, 66, 76, 85, 88, 89, 106, 118 
72, 89, 101, 102, 111, 144, 166, 181, 178, 204, 205, 212, 230, 240 
216, 243, 259 Social Security—64, 215, 243 
Printing—77. 82, 139 Social Studies—6, 8, 15, 17, 18 
Radio—12, 49, 80, 160, 164, 216, 235, 37, 49, 51, 54, 58, 61, 64 
240. 243 87, 88, 89, 93, 101, 102, 
Railroads—36, 38, 44, 55, 88, 89, 115 126. 132, 137, 143, 146, 
209, 231, 248 158, 172, 177, 178, 179, 
Reading—35, 67, 88, 89, 174, 195, 210, 216, 228, 243, 247, 254, 
211, 223, 243, 254, aoe: 258 





IF YOU TEACH SOCIAL STUDIES 





Here's a brand-new unit to 
stimulate students’ interest 
in a major Economic Problem 


x ae ee \and it’s FREE! 








* rae 


“Q-— ¥/ 


@ Wondering how to breathe more life into 
the subject of financial risk? This new stu- 
dent booklet—and its idea-filled Teacher's 
Guide—may be your answer. Designea es- 
pecially for the high school Social Studies 
curriculum, Sharing the Risk presents the 
whole world of insurance in simple, inter- 
esting terms. In 24 colorful pages it relates 
the use of various types of policies to fam- 
ilies’ everyday problems and long-term 
|| needs. The 16-page Teacher's Guide sug- 
’ gests practical learning experiences and spe- 
cific ideas for motivation and evaluation. 


Prepared in Cooperation with 
These Well-Known Educators MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EDWIN R. CARR, Ph. D., University of Colo- FOR YOUR FREE 
» and past-president of the National 
Council of the Social Studies. 
DOROTHY W. HAMILTON, M. A., Milford High PREVIEW KIT 
School, Milford, Conn., and 1953 winner of 


cai’, Saaiie a als Veer eward Examine advance copies of both booklet 


MANSON VAN 8. JENNINGS. Ph. D., Teach- and guide ca . then decide how many 
ers College, Columbia University, and mem- additional copies you would like for your 


ber of the editorial staff of Socia! Education classes.. We'll supply them FREE. 
po — — — - 
Educational Division, INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
Please send me a Preview Kit of the new booklet, Sharing the Risk, 
and Teacher’s Guide. (Sorry, not available in Canada. ) 


Name 





Crh 7 





LAdca 








ee | 


City 








L 








Sugar—10, 95, 148, 247 

Tea—208, 222 

Teaching—17, 47, 82, 87, 90, 126, 130, 
137, 161. 176, 184, 195, 211, 295, 
229, 243 

Television—12, 35, 49, 160, 164, 204, 
235, 240, 243, 259 

Transportation—25, 30, 36, 55, 86, 89, 
108, 197, 209, 231, 232, 243, 258 

UNESCO-—6, 72, 89, 216, 255 

U. N.—6, 7, 61, 72, 89, 101, 129, 144, 
216, 234, 235, 237, 255, 258, 259 

U. S.—17, 61, 66, 68, 69, 72, 88, 89, 
97, 101, 189, 243, 259 

Wheat—151, 182 

Wool—257 





Teaching Aids 
Sources 


Key: P, pamphiets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures, color slides; F, films, film- 
strips; L, list of aids; R, records; M, maga- 
zines; 8, scripts 


A 


1. Advertising Federation of America. 
250 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. 19. (Guidance: 
ad. vocations—P, F) 

2. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Public 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford 15, Conn. (Driver Education, 
Safety—P, F) 

3. Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shore- 
ham Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. (Avia- 
tion—P) 

4. Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 
16th St., N.- W., Washington, D. C. 
(Aviation—P) 

5. Aluminum Co. of America, Ed. Dept., 
818 Alcoa Bildg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
(Metals: aluminum—P, C, F, L) 

6. American Assembly, Grad. School of 
Business, Columbia University, N. Y. 
C. 27. (Agriculture, Economics, Politi- 
cal Science, Social Studies, UNESCO, 
U.N.—P, L) 

7. American Assn. for the U.N., 345 E. 
46th St., N. ¥. C. 17. (U.N.—P. C. F.) 

8. American Assn. of University Women, 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Education, Social 
Studies—P, for sale) 

9. American Automobile Assn., 1712 G 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Safety 
—P, C, F, L) 

10. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th St., Washington 6, D. 
C. (Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hy- 
giene, Home Economics, Sugar—P) 

11. American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. 
Y. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P) 

12. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver 
St.. N. ¥. C. 4. (Health & Hygiene, 
Science, Radio-TV—P. C, F, L. R. M, 
8S) 

13. American Classical League, Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. (Language Arts: Latin—P, C, L) 

14. American Dietetic Assn., 620 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ml. (Foods & 
Nutrition, Home Economics—P, C) 

*15. American Federation of Labor and 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Dept. of Education, 815 16th St., N. w 

Washington 6, D. C. (Civil Rights, Con- 

sumer Education, Education, Labor, 

Social Studies—P, F) 

16. American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Conservation, Forestry, Industry, 
Lumbering, Natural Resources, Paper 
—P, C, F, L) 

17. American Gas Assn., Ed. Service Bu- 
reau, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 


(Continued on page 20-T) 








IT'S AS EASY AS J uWnpaBMBece 


TO TEACH MORE STUDENTS 


MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH RCA! 


Record and reproduce what- 

ever you wish, in high fidelity, 
with RCA Victor’s New Orthophonic 
Tape Recorder 7TR3. Compact, easy 
to carry, with push-button control 
that’s simplicity itself. 


Enjoy a compact portable’s 

convenience along with rich 
high fidelity at a low price in RCA 
Victor’s New Orthophonic Mark VII. 
Laboratory balanced, with Panoramic 
3-Speaker System and 4-speed record 
changer. 


vividly clear, educa- 
FM programs, and 
too, on RCA 
“Golden 


Ho 4 Hear 


tional 
every AM program, 
Victor’s deluxe Livingston. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA “— 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


Throat” tone system and eight-inch 
speaker combine for perfect recep- 
tion. Phono jack allows plug-in of 
record player. 


Pa © Make every student an eye- 

witness with RCA Victor’s 
great combination of beautiful color 
and superior black and white in one 
convenient table model. Remember, 
RCA pioneered and developed com- 
patible color TV. 


Show educational 16mm films 

—sound or silent—and be 
sure the performance will be pro- 
fessional every time with the RCA 
400 Junior Projector. They’re easy 
to thread, operate—give brilliant 
light and sound. 


Distribute educational pro- 

grams, and keep in touch with 
every classroom through an RCA 
central control sound system. Port- 
able systems, too, for the widest 
variety of indoor and outdoor 
situations. Also a complete line of 
RCA components. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THE 
COMPLETE STORY on ail the 
audio-visual aids to better teaching 
(there are many more) available from 
RCA. Today’s your best day to mail 
the coupon! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. J-10 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, NJ. 
Please send me a catalog of RCA’s educational aids. |'m specifically 
interested in Big). Se He 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES Name 


Street 


Title 





City__ 
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Relations, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Gas, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Natural Resources, 
Science, Social Studies, Teaching, U. S. 
—P, C, F) 

18. American Geographical Society’s 
Around-the-World Program, Dept. ST- 
10, Garden City, N. Y¥Y. (Geography, Se- 
cial Studies—P, for sale) 

19. American Glassware Assn 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (Glass—P) 

20. American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St., 
N. Y¥. C. 10, or local heart associations. 
(Health & Hygiene—P,. C, F. L) 

21. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
(Home Economics—P) 

22. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Metals: steel 
—P, C, F, L, M) 

23. American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, lll. (Agriculture, 
Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, 
Home Economics—P, C, F, L) 

24. American Medical Assn., Bureau of 
Health Education, 535 No. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene—P) 

25. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 4. (Industry, 
Maps, Shipping, Shipbuilding, Trans- 
portation--P, C, F) 

26. American Music Conference, 332 So 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ul. (Music 
—P, C, F, L) 

27. American Nature Assn., 1214 16th St., 
N. W. Washington 6, D. C. (Conserva- 
tion, Natural Resources, Photography, 
Science: elementary—P, M) 

28. American Optical Co., 
Div., Box A, Buffalo 15, N. ¥ 
optical instruments—P, C) 

29. American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., N. Y¥. C. 20. (Conservation, 
Economics, Geography, Industry. Na- 
tural Resources, Petroleum, Science, 
Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 


(Canada, Community 


19 W. 44th 


Instrument 
(Science: 


1424 16th 
(Trans- 


30. American Trucking Assn., 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 
portation—P) 

31. American Zine Institute, 324 Ferry 
St., Lafayette, Ind. (Metals: zinc—P, 
F) 

32. Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., 
N. Y¥. C. 36. (English: Encyclopedia 
Americana—P) 

33. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y 
phy—P) 

34. Armstrong Cork Co., 
(Home Economics: cork, 
F) 

35. Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (Art, Community Re- 
lations, Maps, Music, Reading, Social 
Studies, TV—P; Education, Teaching 
—P, L, M) 

36. Assn. of American Railroads, School 
and College Service, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. (Communi- 
cation, Community Relations, Geogra- 
phy, Industry, Railroads, Transporta- 
tion—P, C, F, L, 8) 

37. Assn. of Better Business Bureaus, 723 
Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce 
Subjects, Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Health & Hygiene, Social 
Studies—P, L) 

38. Assn. of Western Railways 
Relations Office, 105 W. Adams St., 
cago 3, Ill. (Railroads—P) 

39. Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 22. (Drama—S) 

*40. Audubon Nature Program, Dept. ST-1, 
Garden City, N. Y¥. (Conservation, Ge- 
ography, Natural Science—( albums, 
for sale) 

41. Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. (Aus- 
tralia—P, F) 

42. Austrian Information Service, 31 E. 
69th St., N. ¥. C. 21. (Europe: Austria 
—P, C, L) 


(Photegra- 


Lancaster, Pa. 
flooring—P, 


Public 
Chi- 





with high-performance 
16mm sound projecters 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are relying on 


Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment. 


Simple to operate, the 


Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 


fingertip control 


panel. 


And the clear con- 


trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 


film lesson. 


Choose from 3 sound models: 


CiassMaTE 4, 


Assemsty 10, Sovereicn 25. For Pro, scting 


Microscopic Studies: 


And for the Sports Dept.: 


Tue Victor MAGNASCOPE. 


Tue Suent 16. 


Dept. w-96 Davenport, lowa, New York — Chicago U.S.A. 
Quolity Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 





43. Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (Drama—general and 
religious catalogues, 8) 

44. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., Baltimore & 
Charles Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. (Rail- 
roads—P, C, F) 

45. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 
2, N. ¥. (Science: instruments—P, C, 
F, L) 

46. Bethlehem 
Dept., Bethlehem, Pa. 
P) 

47. Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. (Health & 
Hygiene, Light, Teaching—P, C, F, 
small charge for material) 

48. Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 
42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 17. (Safety—P, C, F) 

49. B’nai B’rith Anti-Defamation Leaguc, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (Communi- 
cation, Education, Immigration, Inter- 
cultural Relations, Social Studies, Ra- 
dio-TV—P, C, F, R, 8) 

50. B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wasa- 
ington, D. C. (Guidance—P) 

51. Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 W. 
57th §t.. N. ¥. C. 19. (Consumer Edu- 
cation, Economics, Home Economics, 
Social Studies—P) 

52. Brazilian Gov't. 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. 
ca—P, C, M) 

53. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Service 
Dept., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. (Clothing, Commerce Subjects, 
Guidance, Health & Hygiene—P, C, L) 

*54. British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Africa, Asia, 
Aviation, Britain, Education, Geogra- 
phy, Industry, Labor, Maps, Social 
Studies—P, C, F, L, M) 

55. British & Irish Railways, Inc., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y¥. C. 20. (Ge- 
ography, Railroads, Transportation— 
yy © 


Steel Co., Publications 
(Metals: steei— 


Trade Bureau, 551 
(Latin Ameri- 


Cc 


56. California Foods 
i Drumm S&t., San Francisco, 
(Foods & Nutrition, Fruits—P) 

57. California Redwood Assn., 576 Sac- 
ramento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
(Conservation, Lumbering—P) 

58. Canadian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
When requesting material, write to 
your nearest Canadian Mission. (Can- 
ada: Geography, History, Maps, Po- 
litical Science, Social Studies—P, C) 

59. Canadian Gov’t. Travel Bureau, Old 
Supreme Court Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. (Canada—P) 

60. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wise. (Agri- 
culture—P, C, F; Conservation—P; Cot- 
ton—F) 

61. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Civ- 
il Rights, Community Relations, Politi- 
cal Science, Social Studies, U. N., U. 8. 
—P) 

62. Celanese Corp. of America, 180 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y¥. C. 16. (Clothing, Home 
Economics—P, F) 

63. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics, 
Science—P, C, F, L) 

64. Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. 
A., 1615 H St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Economics, Education. Labor, 
Political Science, Social Security, So- 
cial Studies—P) 

65. Chase Manhattan Bank Museum of 
Moneys of the World, RCA Bldg., 1254 
Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. C. 20. 
(Economics: booklets available’ to 
teachers only—P) 

66. Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Roosevelt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 5, WM. (Africa, Asia, Australia, 
Canada, Central America, Foods & Nu- 
trition, Fruits, Geography. Latin 
America, Science, Social Studies, U. 5S. 
—P, C, L) 

67. Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St.. N. ¥. C. 19. (Reading: materials 


(Continued on page 22-T) 


Research Institute, 
Calif. 








Read a Book and 
Brand Ferdinand 


OR 


What Book Bazaars Can Do 


for Your Students ... Your School .. . Your Community 


ERDINAND, symbol of peaceful co- 

existence between flora and fauna, 
has been adopted this year as a sort 
of unofficial mascot of Scholastic Teach- 
ers Book Bazaar program. 

It all started down in Texas where 
an enterprising teacher hit upon a de- 
vice to stimulate reading. Posted on the 
class bulletin board was a large drawing 
of Ferdinand (see cut). As each stu- 
dent completed reading a book, he had 
the privilege of applying his own per- 
sonal “brand” on Ferdinand, hence the 
class motto: “Read a Book and Brand 
Ferdinand.” 

The result: 30 students in one class 
in one school year applied about 900 
an average of 30 books read 
per student. Teachers may well envy 
the heartening results from this simple 
ind imaginative stimulus to reading. 


brands 


During the last seven years, a great 
force in encouraging students and their 
parents to read good books has been 
Scholastic Teacher's Book Bazaar pro- 
gram. Literally thousands of alert teach- 
ers have enlisted the support of their 
schools, PTA’s, and community groups 
to stage Bazaars. Mayors in many towns 
and cities have declared “Book Bazaar 
Weeks” to dramatize the importance of 
reading in a modern community. 

In short, a Book Bazaar, like the 
lexas version of Ferdinand, is a unique 
and worthwhile project for you and 
your students. And the benefits fall two 
ways. Over seven years, its value as a 
stimulus to reading has been amply 
demonstrated. But Book Bazaars have 
also produced impressive sums of money 
which schools have used for a myriad 
of constructive purposes: classroom li- 
braries, general school projects, ex- 
panded library services, to name a few. 

As the chairman of a Connecticut 
Book Bazaar program puts it: 

“The Book Bazaar was our first such 
venture, and turned out to be the most 
rewarding project I’ve ever worked on. 
Sales were beyond our wildest hopes- 


$3,000! I depended on your manual as 
a guide and found it invaluable.” 

Scholastic Teacher has made it easy 
for you to spark a Book Bazaar program 
in your school. A how-to-do-it manual 
entitled “Bigger and Better Book Ba- 
zaars” is available at cost along with a 
complete kit of materials. Here are a 
few highlights from the manual and 
its accompanying kit: 

Why Schools Hold Book Bazaars. 
Success stories from communities who 
have learned from experience. 

Supplies to Make Your Bazaar a Suc- 
cess. Large display letters for streamers; 
a giant “Adventures in Reading” poster; 
7 to 10 colorful book jackets from cur- 
rent books; and suggestions which your 
students and art department can exe- 
cute. 

A Ready-to-use Radio and TV Script, 
“The 64-Book Question.” Adaptable to 


class or assembly programs. 


National Book Bazaar Committee 
c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bozaor materials checked below, for which |! 


enclose $___ 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar kit including the 36-page manvol 
and Better Book Bazaors’ @ $1.50 


—______Copies of the manual alone @ 50¢ 
wall poster @ 50¢ 
__._Copies new “The 64-Book Question,” radio-TV-assembly script “' 25¢ 


(items above included in the 1.50 kit. Moterials 
below may be purchased ot 


—___Copies “Adventures in Reading’ 


—_____Copies standard radio-ossembly script “When the Book 


—__.__.__Copies famous McClosky Book Week Poster “Wonderful World of Books’ @ 


Signed ___ 
School 


Copies standard radio-assembly script “Quiz Business’ “/ 25¢ 





Address. 


Kinds of Books to Display. Many 
Bazaar sponsors say the most valuable 
feature of the Book Bazaar kit is the 
current “Recommended List” of titles, 
divided into 14 basic categories. For 
the first time a recommended list of 
paper bound books is also included. 

How to Organize a Bazaar. A list of 
supply houses which furnish books for 
Book Bazaars; lively ideas for exhibits 
and booths; details on handling orders 
and stimulating sales. 


The secret in staging a successful 
Bazaar is,to start planning early. Many 
sponsors Want to have their Bazaars 
rolling in time for Book Week (starts 
November 25) and Christmas. But the 
choice of the best time for your school 
and community is up to you. 

The important thing is to mail the 
coupon below, now, before necessarily 
limited Bazaar supplies are exhausted. 


Bigger 


prices indicated 


Worm Turned” @ 


Title 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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for Children’s Book Week, for sale— Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. (Drama, Radio-T 
P, C, B, L) . 


Vv— 


68. China Society of America, 125 E. 65th 81. T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave. 


St., N. Y. C. 21. (As’a, Education—P) So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Dran 
69. Citizens Committee for the Hoover catalogues) 
Report, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 82. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy A 


a 


ve., 


(Political Science, U. S.—P, F, L) Chicago 31, I. (Commerce Subjects, 
70. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40th Maps, Newspapers, Printing, Teaching 


St., N. Y. C. 16. (Clothing, Commerce —P) 


Subjects, Consumer Education, Cotton, 83. Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston 


Geography, Home Economics, Maps, St., Boston, Mass. (Drama—Plays, 
U. S—P, C, F) *384. Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 


8) 
No. 


71. Coats & Clark, Inc., 430 Park Ave., Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (Drama 


N. ¥. C. 22. (Clothing, Textiles—P, L) plays, $) 
*72. Columbia University Press, 2960 os. B. L Gu eat Ge Momours & Co. I 


nc., 


Broadway, N. Y¥. C. 27. (Africa, Agri- Wilmington 98, Del. (Available from 


pees ~~ cron oe eae Public Relations Dept.: Agricultu 
ommerce aes eee, MUNA, Chemicals, Economics, Employment 


iral 
Op- 


Economics, Europe, Foods & Nutrition, sod : 
- . : ms ‘ portunities, Health & Hygiene, Indus- 
Forestry, Intercultural Relations, Latin try, Rebeateh. Safety, Science—P. 


ok ray on go Pe pe Available from Advertising Dept.: C 
o eres % yacure © oes ee Dyes, Plastics, Rubber, Salt—P. Av 


oal, 
ail- 


and its specialized agencies) able from Textile Fibers Dept.: Tex- 


73. Committee for Economic Develop- tiles—P) 
ment, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
(Economics, U. S.—P) 

74. Committee on Careers in Nursing, Na- E 
tional League for Nursing, 2 Park Ave., 86. Eastern Railroad Presidents Con 


fer- 


N. ¥. C. 16. (Guidance, Health & Hy- ence, 143 Liberty St., N. ¥. C. 6. (Trans- 


giene—P, C, F, L) portation—P) 
75. Community Chests & Councils, Inc. 87. Economie Institute, Box 1160, Ch 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 17. See your go 90, Il. (Commerce Subjects, E 


ica- 
LcO- 


local Community Chest or United Fund. nomics, Guidance, Social Studies, 


(Social Studies—P, C, F, L. S) Teachin 
Puen s—P) 
76. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 88. Educational Research Bureau, 


1129 


(Science—C) Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 


77. Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., uae Fremag- D. C. (Economics, Foods & Nutrit 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. (Print- Geography, Health & Hygiene, H« 
ing—P) Economics, Latin America, Maps, Ne 


ion, 
ome 
ws- 


18. Crown Zeterbach Corp., 345 Sansome papers, Railroads, Reading, Science, 


St., San Francisco, Calif. (Forestry, Social Studies, U. S.—P, C, L) 
Industry, Paper—P) 89. Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (All set 
D subjects—C, F, L, R) 
79. Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Europe: Denmark— Wisc. (Publications for sale incl 
Educators Index of Free Materi 


80. Ronald Dawson Associates, 545 Fifth guides vo free films, slidefilms, scri 





St., 
nool 


*90. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 


ude 
als; 
pts, 





Inspire young people with a love and enjoyment 


of the glories of Shakespeare 


MARCHETTE CHUTE’S 
Stories from Shakespeare 


ALL 36 COMEDIES, TRAGEDIES AND HISTORICAL DRAMAS 














“This treasure trove of golden tales, retold by 
a distinguished Shakespearean scholar and en- 
thusiast, should be in every young person’s 
private library and required reading in all 
schools.”—-Hudson Strode, Professor of English, 
Lecturer in Shakespeare, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 
“She has illuminated her narrative with care- 
fully chosen quotations and she has written 
with such charm that her stories should attract 
readers among young and old alike.”—-Dr. Louis 
B. Wright, Director, THE FOLGER SHAKE- 
SPEARE LIBRARY 
“Excellent . . . she has managed to convey the 
spirit of the originals as well as the plot line.” 
Margaret W ebster 
“Comparison with the Lambs is inevitable: 
she’s better.”—Bergen Evans, Professor of Eng- 


lish, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A handsome book of 352 pages, cloth bound .* $3.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - Cleveland & New York 








tapes, transcriptions, and elementary 
curriculum materials) 

91. Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, 
Ohio. (Drama—plays, 8) 

92. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Bri- 
tannica Junior, 425 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Language Arts: Ency- 
clopedias and Reference Books—P) 

93. Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. lL. (Language Arts, 
Social Studies—filmstrips, R) 

94. Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 No. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. (Foods & Nu- 
trition, Home Economics—P, F, L) 


F 


95. Farmers and Manufacturers Beet Sug- 
ar Assn., Second National Bank Bldg.. 
Saginaw, Mich. (Sugar—P) 

96. Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Chief of Schools Branch, Washington 
25, D. C. (Civil Defense—P, F) 

97. Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Public Information Dept., 33 Liberty 
St., N. ¥. C. 45. (Commerce Subjects, 
Economics, U. 8.—P) 

98. Finland, Legation of, 1900 24th St., 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. (Europe: 
Finland—P, M) 

99. Firestone Tire and Ruber Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Akron 17, Ohio. (Rub- 
ber—P, F, L) 

100. Ford Motor Co., Educational Relations 
Dept., 3000 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, 
Mich. (Driver Education, Industry— 
P, C, F) 

101. Foreign Policy Assn., Inc., 345 E. 46th 
St., N. ¥. C. 17. (Africa, Asia, Atomic 
Energy, Canada, Central America, 
Community Relations, Europe, Latin 
America, Political Science, Social 
Studies, U. N., U. 8S. foreign policv-— 
P, F, L) 

102. Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Scciai Studies 
—P, M) 

103. Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St,, 
N. ¥. C. 36. (Drama—plays, S$) 

104. French Embassy, Press and Informa- 
tion Div., 972 Fifth Ave. N. Y¥. C. 21. 
Africa, Europe: France—P, materials 
for teachers only) 

105. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 153 E. 
24th St., N. ¥. C. 10. (English, Language 
Arts—R) 


G 


% 106. General Electric Co.. Educational Re- 
lations, 1 River Rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Atomic Energy, Aviation, Guidanceg 
Light, Science, Social Studies—P, C. F, L) 

107. General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. (Foods & Nu- 
trition—P, C, F) 

108. General Motors Corp., Public Rela- 
tions, Ed. Relations Section, P. 0. Box 
177, North End Station, Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Driver Education, Economics, Guid- 
ance, Transportation—P) 

109. Germany, Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of, Information Section, 1742 R 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Eu- 
rope: Germany—P) 

110. Girl Scouts of the U. 8. A., 155 E. 44th 
St., N. Y¥. C. 17. (Write for list of aids 
—P, C, F, L, R, M) 

ill. B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (Driver Education, 
Industry, Plastics, Political Science, 
Rubber, Safety—P) 

112. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio. (Rubber—P) 

113. Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Gov’t. Employees Ins. Bidg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Consumer Education—P) 

114. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
(Photography—P) 

115. Great Northern Railway, Public Re- 
lations Dept.. 175 E. Fourth St., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. (Railroads—P) 

116. Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., 
N. ¥. C. 22. (Drama—plays) 

117. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Foods 
& Nutrition, Home Economics—P) 

118. The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St., N. ¥. C. 36. (Encyclopedias. Refer- 
ence Books. Language Arts, Science— 
P) 








H 


119. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 109 Mth N. 
W., Mason City, Iowa. (Drama—plays, 
8) 

120. Harrison Catalog, 274 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 10. (Catalog of records for 
children and teen-agers) 

121. Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu, T. H. (Hawaii—P) 
122. Household Finance Corp., Consumer 
Education Dept., 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ul. (Clothing, Consumer 
Education, Economics, Foods & Nutri- 
tion, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 

nomics, Social Studies—P, F, L) 


123. Inland Steel Co., Public Relations 
Dept., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
tll. (Metals: steel—P) 

124. Institute for Democratic Education, 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (inter- 
cultural Relations—R, radio $) 

125. Institute for Research, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, UL (Guidance—P 
on 247 career fields) 

*% 126. Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Com- 
merce Subjects, Consumer Education, 
Guidance, Home Economics, Industry. 
Social Studies, Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

127. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
E. 43rd St.. N. Y¥. C. 17. (Safety—C, F) 

128. International Apple Assn., 1302 18th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Fruits 
-P, C) 

129. International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 1818 H St., N. 
W., Washington 25, D. C. (Economics, 
U. N.—P) 

130. International Business Machines Corp., 
Dept. of Information, 590 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 22. (Teaching—P) 

131. International Cellucotton Products Co.., 
Ed. Dept., 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Health & Hygiene—P, C, F) 

132. International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, Education Dept., 1710 Broadway, 
N. ¥. C. 19. (Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Adult Education, Labor, Social 
Studies—P, C, F, L, M) 

133. International Shoe Co., 1519 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Clothing— 
P) 

134. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 E. 5ist 
St., N. ¥. C. 22. (Burope: Italy—P) 


J 


135. Japan Travel Information Office, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y¥. C. 20. (Asia: 
Japan—P, C, F) 

136. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Health & Hygiene—P) 

137. Joint Council on Economic Education, 
2 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Conserva- 
tion, Economics, Education, Natural 
Resources, Social Studies, Teaching— 
P, F, L) 


138. Kellogg Co., Home Economics Ser- 
vices, Battle Creek, Mich. (Foods & 
Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Economics—P) 

139. Eastman Kodak Co., School Service 
Dept., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(Photography, Printing—P, C, F, L) 

140. Kroger Food Foundation, 1212 State 
Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. (Consumer 
Education, Foods & Nutrition—P, C) 


L 


141. Ladies’ Home Journal, Reference Li- 
brary, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (Guidance—P, L) 

142. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 930 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. (Health & 
Hygiene—P, C) 

143. Latin American Studio, 18 Toyon Dr., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. (Central Ameri- 
ca, Clothing, Commvnity Relations, 
Guidance, Latin America, Safety, Social 
Studies—C) 


144. League of Women Voters of the U. &., 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C. (Political Science, U. N., Interna- 
tional Trade—P, small charge) 

145. Libey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave., To- 
ledo 3, Ohio. (Glass—P) 

146. Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Social Studies—P about the Li- 
brary, list of publications; photograph- 
ic facsimiles of historic documents, for 
sale) 

147. Longmans, Green & Co., Play Dept., 
55 Fifth Ave. N. ¥. C. 3. (Drama— 
plays) 

148. Louisiana Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Immigration Div., 541 St, 
Ann St.. New Orleans 16, La. (Cotton, 
Sugar—P) 


M 


149. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd St., N. Y. C. 28. (Art, Lan- 
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guage Arts, Social Studies—P, C) 

150. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Con- 
sumer Education, Dairy, Economics, 
Foods & Nutrition, Home Economics, 
Industry—P, F) 

151. Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Grain 
Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
(Agriculture, Economics, Wheat—P, C, 


F) 

152. Morton Salt Co., 120 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ml. (Salt—P) 

153. Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St., N. ¥. C. (Art—C, F) 


154. National Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Cc. (intercultural Relations—P, R, M) 

155. National Assn. for Mental Health, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. (Health & 
Hygiene—P, C, F,. L. R, M, S) 

156. National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 








You can STR-E-TCH your income 


with this helpful baying information! 


Among well-known brands of nylon hosiery, one brand cost $1.65... 
another cost 79¢—yet laboratory tests found the 79¢ brand superior 


in quality! 


A $2.98 white broadcloth shirt was found, in similar tests, to be of 
higher quality than brands selling for $4.50 and more! 


These money-saving facts are typical of the invaluable infor- 
mation in every monthly issue of authoritative CONSUMER 
REPORTS...impartial, laboratory-determined ratings by 
brand name of foods, TV sets, clothing, vacuum cleaners, hi-fi 
equipment, washing machines, automobiles and other prod- 
ucts, plus reports on health and medicine, economics for con- 
sumers. Each issue helps 825,000 quality-conscious readers 
spend less, get the best value for their shopping dollars. 


Can Help Save Many Times The Subscription Cost! 


Each subscription includes at no extra cost the big 350-page Annual 
BUYING GUIDE issue. This pocket-size “shopping bible” sates 
about 3,000 different brands of products ranging from canned fruit 
te automobiles, with a special section (including easily-applied 


tests) on buying a used car. 


consumer 
reports 


1957 


buying guide 


Published by Consumers Union of U.S., Inc. 
Non-Profit, Independent Testing Organization 


Special Teachers’ Rate—$4 a year (Reguiar Rate $5) 
(To teachers at school address only ) 


Bulk Copy Plan for Students 


CONSUMER REPORTS is avail- 
able to teachers at a special class- 
room rate for use in quantity with 
students. For full information check 
the box in the coupon. 


Name 


CONSUMER REPORTS 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


-—=<—=—-= MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! ——<— —— 


Please enter my subscription for one year at the 
Special Teachers’ Rote. | enclose $4 in full payment. 








—know in advance which brands to buy 
To Save Trouble 

—avoid purchasing unsatisfactory items 
To Save Money 

—as much as $200, or even more, in a year 


Addr 





City 


Zone. Es 





0 Please send full information on the special closs- 
room rate for students, 
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HIT 


gla Ys 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PRODUCTION 


such outstanding 
plays as... 


FATHER KNOWS BEST 
TWELVE ANGRY MEN 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 
OUR MISS BROOKS 

GIRL CRAZY 

THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
DECEMBER BRIDE 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


and many, many more care al! described 
in a large, free catalog. 


Send for your free 
> beg play catalog today 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Iilinois 














Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, F) 

157. National Assn. of Home Builders, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Suite 1116, 
Washington 6, D. C. (Construction In- 
dustry, Consumer Education, Home 
Economics, Safety, Social Studies—P 
Cc, F, L) 

158. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 
E. 48th St., N. ¥. C. 17. (Conservation, 
Economics, Education, Guidance, In- 
dustry, Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 

159. National Assn. of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, 1028 Munsey Bidg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, C) 

160. National Assn. of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Radio-TV—P) 

161. National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Consumer Education, 
Education, Guidance, Teaching—P, M) 

162. National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 28. (Conservation, Edu- 
cation, Natural Resources—P, L) 

163. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., N. ¥. C. 38. (Conservation, 
Education, Safety—P, L) 

164. National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Communica- 
tion, Radio, TV—P) 

165. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer 
Education, Foods & Nutrition, Home 
Economics—P, C, L) 

166. National Catholic Welfare Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.-W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Education, Immigration, 
Industry, Political Science—P) 

167. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C. 16. (Guidance, 
Labor—P, L, R) 

168. National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y¥. C. 16. (Ed- 

ation—P, M) 

169. National Coal Assn., Public Relations 
Div., Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D. 
Cc. (Coal—P, C, F, L) 

170. National Commission on Safety Ed- 
ucation (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Materials on safe- 
ty education as it applies to farm safe- 
ty, civil defense, driver education, fire, 
home economics, science, and transpor- 
tation—P, F, L; administrative and 
teaching materials only) 

171. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Edu- 
cation, Intercultural Relations—P., C, F, 
L, 8) 

172. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Social Studies—L) 

173. National Council of Jewish Women, ! 
W. 47th St., N. ¥. C. 36. (Guidance, 
Intercultural Relations—P) 

174. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 
(Education, English, Language Arts, 
Reading—P, C, F, L, R, M) 

175. National Dairy Council, 111 No. Ca- 
nal St., Chicago 6, IN. (Agriculture, 
Consumer Education, Dairy, Foods & 
Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Economics—P, C, F, L) 

176. National Education Assn., 1201 i6th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Educa- 
tion, Teaching: write for Publications 
List, P. C. F.* ™ Seripts for Ameri- 
can Education Week) 

177. National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Div. of Public Ed., 120 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 5. (Health & Hy- 
giene, Science, Social Studies—P, C, F. 
L, 8) 

178. National Geogranhical Society, School 
Service Div., 1146 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Education, Geog- 
raphy. Maps, Science. Social Studies— 
P, C. L, M, School Bulletins) 

179. National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce 
Subjects, Consumer Education, Eco- 
nomics, Guidance, Industry, Labor, 
Social Studies—C) 

180. National Paint. Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (Consumer Educa- 
tion—P, C, for teachers only) 

181. National Planning Assn., 1606 New 


Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C. (Agriculture, Economics, Health 
& Hygiene, Industry, Labor, Political 
Science—P, M) 

182. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agri- 
culture, Conservation, Cotton, Dairy, 
Economics, Wheat—P, C, F) 

183. National Safety Council, 425 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Safety 
—P, C, F, M, 8) 

184. National School Service Institute, 
Suite 803, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 
3, Il. (School Public Relations, Teach- 
ing—P, F, L) 

185. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 11 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ml. (Guidance, Health & Hy- 
giene—P, F) 

186. National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Drama 
—P, M) 

187. National Wildlife Federation, 232 Car- 
roll St.. N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
(Conservation, Natural Resources—P, 
c. F. L. MM) 

188. Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N. 
W., Washington 6. D. C. (Rubber—P, 
cc. 

189. Nesbit’s Western Color Slides, 711 Co- 
lumbia Rd., Colorado Sorings, Colo. 
(Conservation, Western U. 8.—C) 

199. Netherlands Information Service, 711 
Third Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. (Europe: Hol- 
land—P) 

191. Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave. 
So.. Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Drama— 
catalogues) 

192. Norwegian Information Service, 290 
Madison Ave... N. Y¥. C. 17. (Europe: 
Norway—P) 

193. Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 16. (Foods & Nutrition 
—P, L) 


P 


194. Pakistan, Embassy of, Information 
Div., 2201 R St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C. (Asia: Pakistan—P, C, F) 

195. Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hingham, 
Mass. (Education, English, Reading, 
Teaching —P, 

196. Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. (Central America, Intercultural 
Relations, Latin America—P, M) 

*197. Pan American World Airways, Educa- 
tional Services, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Aviation, 
Geography, Social Studies, Transporta- 
tion—P, L) 

198. Panoramic Studios, 6122 No. 2ist St., 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. (Geography, Maps 
—relief maps, for sale) 

199. Personal Products Corp., Educational 
Director, Milltown, N. J. (Health & Hy- 
giene—P) 

200. Personnel Services, Inc., Main S&t., 
Peapack, N. J. (Guidance: occupation- 
al—P) 

201. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Public Re- 
lations Dept.. 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass—P) 

202. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St.. Boston 
16, Mass. (Drama—plavs, M, 8S) 

203. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St.. N. ¥. C. 16. (Health & Hvgiene, 
Home Economics. Intergroup Relations. 
Social Studies—P) 


*%204. Radio Corp. of America, Educational 
Services, Camden 2, N. J. (Communica- 
tion, Intercultural Relations, Science, 
TV—P; Language Arts, Music—R) 

205. Revere Copper and Brass. Inc., 230 
Park Ave., N. ¥. C. 17. (Home Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Metals: aluminum 
and conper, Science—P, C, F; ma- 
terials for teachers onlv) 

206. Reynolds Metals Co., 2500 So. Third 
St., Louisville, Ky. (Metals: aluminum 
—P, F) 

207. Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (Drama—P, F, L) 


s 


208. Salada Tea Co., Inc., 155 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (Tea—M) 





209. Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson S&t., 
Chicago 4, I. (Railroads, Transporta- 
tion—P, F) 

*210. Scholastic Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42nd 
St., N. ¥. C. (Reading—P, C, Script for 
Children’s Book Week) 

211. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave. Chicago 10, Ill. (Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Reading. Teaching—P, 
Cc, F, L) 

212. Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6 D. C. (Atomic Energy, 
Health & Hygiene, Science—P, C, F, L, 
M) 

213. Sheaffer Pen Co., Pvbli- Relations 
Dept., 301 Ave. H, Ft. Madison, lowa. 
(Commvpnication, Education—P, F) 

214. Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y¥. C. 
20. (Petroleum—P) 

215. Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. J. 
(Geography, Social Security—P, F) 
216. Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (Africa, 
Asia. Europe, Newspapers, Political 
Science, Social Studies, Radio-TV. 

UNESCO, U. N.—P, 8) 

217. Society for French American Cultural 
Services and Educational Aid, 972 
Fifth Ave. N. Y¥. C. 21. (Europe: 
France, Intercultural Relations—P, C, 
F. L. 8) 

218. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Rm. 
1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 
(Petrolewm—P) 

219. Swedish National 
Fifth Ave... N. Y. 
Sweden—F) 

220. Swift & Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Union Steck Yards, Chicago 9. 
Ill. (Foods & Nutrition: livestock and 
meat packing—P) 

221. Swiss National Travel Office, 10 W. 
49th St., N. ¥. C. 20. (Europe: Switzer- 
land—P, F) 


Travel Office, 630 
Cc. 20. (Europe: 


T 


222. Tea Council of the U. S. A., 500 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥. C. 3%. (Foods & Nutrition. 
Home Economics, Tea—P, F) 

*%223. Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. ¥. C. 36. (English, Reading—P, C) 

224. Telebook, Inc., 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Il. (English—P, R) 

225. Temple University, Curriculum Lab- 
oratory, Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Teaching 
—P, L) 

226. Textile Information Service, 1501 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. (Cot- 
ton, Textiles—P, F) 

227. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., N. ¥. C. 36. (Economics and Social 
Problems—P, F, L, M, books) 

228. Turkish Information Office, 444 E. 52nd 
St.. N. ¥. C. (Asia, Europe, Intercul- 
tural Relations, Social Studies—P, C, 

F, R) 


U 


229. Underwood Corp., Public Relations 
Dept., 1 Park Ave., N. ¥. C. 16. (Com- 
merce Subjects, Education, Industry, 
Teaching—P, C, F, L) 

230. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 30 
E. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 17. (Atomic Ener- 
gy, Metals, Natural Resources, Plastics, 
Science—P) 

231. Union Pacific Railroad, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, 
Neb. (Railroads, Transportation—P) 

232. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. (Aviation, Geography, 
Guidance, Hawaii, Transportation—P. 
Cc, F, L) 

233. United Fruit Co., Educational Dept., 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. 6. (Write 
for catalogue of aids on Central Ameri- 
ca and related subjects—P, C, F, L) 

234. United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, N. Y. C. 17. (U. N.—P, C, F on 
rental, L, R, M) 

235. United Nations, Radio Div., Dept. of 
Public Information, N. Y. C. 17. (Radio, 
TV, U. N.—P, R, 8) 

236. U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Ed- 
ucational Services Branch, 1901 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
(Atomic Energy—P. F on loan) 


237. U. S. Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 816 2ist St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. Cc. (U. N—P, C, filmstrips) 

238. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Div. of ——a¢ 4 Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. onserva- 
tion, Forestry, Natural Resources—P 
Cc, F, L, 8) 

239. U. S. Dept. of *griculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Information Div., 
Ed. Relations Branch, Washington 4, 
D. C. (Agriculture, Conservation, Nat- 
Resources—P, C) 

' U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washing- 
n %5, D. C. (Agriculture, Education, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics. 
Language Arts, Science, Radio-TV— 
P, M) 

241. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. (Economics, 
Guidance, Labor—P, C) 

242. U. S. Dept. of the Treasury, Savings 
Bonds Div., Ed. Section, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Economics—P. C, F) 

243. U. 8. Government Printing Office, Div. 
of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Many subjects; write for price 
lists of government publications—P, 
for sale) 

244. U. S. Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. 6. (Metals: steel—L) 


Vv 


245. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 6. 
(Guidance, Social Studies—P) 


Ww 


246. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 
S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 
(Conservation, Construction Industry, 
Lumbering—P, F, L) 

247. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
(Agriculture, Foods & Nutrition, Home 
Economics, Social Studies, Sugar—P, F; 
distribution limited to states west of 
the Mississippi, 11. and Wisc.) 

248. Western Pacific Railroad Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 526 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. (Railroads—P, C, F) 

249. Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bdg.. 
Portiand 4, Ore. (Conservation, Indus- 
try, Lumbering—P, F) 

250. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept., 60 Hudson S&t., 
N. ¥. C. 13. (Communication—P, F) 

251. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 So. 
Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa. (Drama 
—plays, readings) 

252. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., First Nation- 
al Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. (For- 
estry, Lumbering. Natural Resources 
—P, F) 

253. Wildroot Co., Inc., 1740 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. (Health & Hygiene— 
P) 

234. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 52. (All subjects; pub- 
lishers of cumulative indices to books, 
periodicals, pamnhiets, films, filmstrips, 
biography. ete—P, F. L. M, 8) 

255. Woodrow Wilson Fovndation, 45 E. 
65th St.. N. ¥. C. 21. (Secial Stud es, 
UNESCO, U. N.—P. F. L) 

256. Wisconsin State De-t. of Pub!c In- 
struction, Curricvlum Div., Stave Capi- 
tol, Madison 2, Wisc. (Aviation, Cloth- 
ing, Commerce Subjects, Conservation, 
Guidance, Home Economics. Language 
Arts, Reading, Social Studies—P) 

257. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 W. 46th 
St.. N. Y. C. 36. (Wool—P. F) 

258. World Book Encyclopedia Reference 
Library, Field Enterprises, Inc., Educa- 
tional Div.. Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Ill. (Teaching units on 
many subjects to accompany World 
Book Encyclopedia—P, L) 


Y 


259. Youth Wants To Know, 1627 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Intercul- 
tural Relations, Political Science, TV, 
U. N., U. 8. —S) 
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Louis de Rochement Associates 


proudly presents 


> Great Motion Picture 
Triumphs 


(TO OPEN THE WORLD TO THE NATIONS) 


W inner 
EDINBURGH AWARD 


lémm. Black & White 
18 Min. * Rental: $6.00 * Color Rental: $10.00 


Sale (Lease for Life of Print) 
Color: $100.00 Black & White: $60.00 


. * * 


Arne Sucksdorff s 


EAT 


“A MASTERPIECE WE CAN CHERISH 
FOR YEARS AND YEARS” 


—Bosley Crowther, New York Times 


lémm. Black & White * 75 Min. * Rental: $15.00 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $150.00 


o * * 


HELEN KELLER 
IN HER STORY 


“Academy Award Winner” 


lémm. Black & White * 45 Min. * Rental: $12.50 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $100.00 


* * * 


Louis de Rochement Associates 
Film Library dept..ae 


13 East 37th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-0204 
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Earn $300 for Your School 


A BOOK BAZAAR in MY 
Yes! Hundreds of teachers, librarians 
and PTA groups have sponsored Book 
Bazaars in their schools with very 
profitable educational and financial re- 
sults. Why not you? Send in the coupon 
below and let us tell you how you can 
earn up to $300.00 for your school with- 
out risking one cent! 

The Book Supply Co., Dept. ST 

564-566 West Monroe Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me a free Book Bazaar 
a sample book list and tel! m« 
Book Bazaar in my school Tr 
obligate me in any way. 


Name. 
Address, 
City 


School 4 








FREE FILMS 


enliven, 





need to 
textbook 
1956 


The Free Films you 
vitalize, and enrich 
are listed in the New, 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 


teaching 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 





Cmc at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


films, pamphlets 
posters, recordings 


Write for free catalogs 

ge Boras MASS COMMUNICATION 
UMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

r125 AMSTERDAM AVE. NEW YORK 25 




















vou are the talented author 

AUTHO ao an unpublished manuscript, 
« let us help gain the recognition 

TALENT you deserve. We wil! publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

GOING TO print. promote, advertise and 


WASTE? 1 it! Good royalties 


“ware FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SCY, 200 Varick St., 


Ww. Y.14 














OLKWAYS RECORDS 
ee : eg ty FOLK 


Folkways 
Lo — P lay 
< and 


ecom: 
es 

e fa nome SONGS TO GROW ON s« ct 
ANTH Y OF JAZZ and AMERIC AN FOLK tat Sic 

INTiRNATIONAL, Bo IENCE “and LITE tE series 
Most of are original | ng m HIGH 

FIDEL! ITY —40- 1s, "000 cycles RECOR 
are nena: © for quality of ‘reprod uc ntent 


FOLKWAYS 5 RECORDS 8 & SERVICE CORP 
a West 46th . New York 36. N. ¥ 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!—EASY!— PRIVATE! ; 

If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600—cut 

out and mail this ad oe Lg lete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL m. No co-signe rs, no endorsers | 
Completely private. board, merchants, friends J 

will not know you are fm for aloan. Make the 

loan in the privacy of yegr own home BY M A IL 
e only. . pay in convenient th 

—not © pay on princips 
— vacation if your - Ad stops! Full 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad 


StateFinanceCo.,323 Securities Bidg., Dp!.CA'51 Omaha2, Neb. 


NAME 


CITY. 


7a fn 

















' - 
-8R< 
7 ay a a ae ee om ee ee 





Amoant you want to borrow $......__._._ 








AUDIO-VISUAL 


Film Sources 


PLOLOLPOLOP 


(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” for 
distributor; “si” and “sd” mean silent and 
sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted, 
films from these sources are 16mm sound, 
usually for rent or sale.) 

° POLL OLOLOLS 


serve 








Ave., 
about 


*Alsher Films (D), 1739 Connecticut 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C F 
Poland.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D), 
Central Park West at 79th St.. N. Y. C 
24. (Natural science, history studies, 
etc.; some filmstrips for set charge 
and sale.) 

* Association Films (D), 347 Mad Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Wide variety of films from 
nany sources: English, history, science, 
social studies, home economic arts, 
crafts, sports, entertainment free and 
rental sound films.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (P and D), 6509 DeL 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Brandon Films (P and D), 200 W 
N. Y. C. 19. (Si and sd, some 35 
color educational and 

special foreign language 
shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 729 Se eventh 
Ave N. Y. C. 19. (Varied ) 
health hygiene, physiology 
biology, aviation, vocational trainin 
ture and geography subjécts, et 
some free-loan films.) 

*British Information Services D), 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 All phases 
of life in Britain and the Commonwealth 
many films on community life and prob- 
lems applicable to U. S. social studies.) 

Bureau of Communication Research, Inc 
(D), 13 E. 37th St.. N. Y. C. 16. (Fire pre- 
vention, home economics, medical sub- 
jects; some free loan films.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
(Mining, state resources; loan nly.) 
Business Education Films, Fi Center 
Bidg., 630 Ninth Ave:, N. Y. C. 36. (Film 
rental library for all business ibjects.) 
Carlin Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 
19. (Films for children and adults on 

peoples of the world; color, sd 

‘athedral Films (P and D), 140 No. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif Color and 
b&w, si, sd: religious subject Christ- 
mas films; filmstrips.) 

‘*hurchill-Wexler Film Production P and 
D), 801 No. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. (Science and social studi« sale 
only.) 

‘olumbia University 
Materials Center, 
x. =. ¢ 
‘ontemporary Films, Inc. (D), 13 E. 37th 
St., N. Y. C. 16. (Film classics, documen- 
taries, art, mental health hildren’s 
films.) 


Coronet 


mngpre 
57th St., 
some 


nment, 


features, 


ente! 


some 


ices, 


Press, Com: 1ication 
1125 Amsterda Ave., 


Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance. natural -n1 social sciences inguage 
and study skil’s, health, business, physi- 
cal education. mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; usually 11 min 
b&w or color.) 

Walt Disney Productions (P and D) 
W. Alameda, Burbank. Calif 

Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 So 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles Calif 
(Special subjects, elementary science, so- 
cial studies; sale only; filmstrips.) 

Dudley Pictuxes Corp. (P), 9908 Santa Moni- 
ca Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (Industrial, 
educational, theatrical films; color, sd, 
some 35mm.) 

Educational Film Library Assn. (D 
57th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Number of 
tionally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and D), 
Wilmette, Ti (Classroom film on 
sciences, geography, American history, 
arts, music, health, social studies, home 
economics, mathematics, athleti« child 
study; filmstrips.) 

Film Associates of California (P), 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Film Images, Inc. (D), 1860 Broadway, N. 
Y. C. 23. (Adit education, cultural films.) 


2400 


250 W 
educa- 


Films, Inc. (D), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Dll. (Entertainment films; rental.) 

Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (International understanding, 
social studies, art, nature studies.) 

General Pictures Production (P and D), 
1702 Keo Way, Des Moines 14, Iowa. (Edu- 
cational subjects.) 

Harmon Foundation (P and D), 140 Nassau 
St., N. ¥. C. 38. (Social studies, religion, 
art, archeology, etc.; si or sd; filmstrips, 
slides.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D), 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Na- 
ture films, particularly on birds; si and 
sd.) 

Paul Hoefler Productions (P and D), 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
(Elementary and secondary’ subjects: 
ale.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D), 6060 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. (So. 
America and other geography subjects, 
Zane Grey adventures, Walt Disney car- 
toons.) 

Ideal Pictures, Inc. (D), 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, Western, re- 
ligious, educational, free-loan films.) 

Institute of Visual Training, Inc. (P and D), 
40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Free-loan films 
on geography, health, history, home eco- 
nomics, science, social studies, vocation- 
al training, etc., sd, some color.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films on art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, 
mental health and social science; also 
filmstrips, A-V equipment, and Spanish 
records.) 

International Film Foundation (P and D), 
345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia Poland, Italy; social studies, in- 
ternational relations, etc. Julien Bryan- 
made films.) 

The Jam Handy Organization (P and D). 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
(Primary, elem. and secondary science, 
reading, music, guidance, social studies, 
English, mathematics, teacher training, 
vocational subjects; filmstrips and motion 
pictures.) 

Knowledge Builders (P and D). Visual Ed- 
ucation Center Bidg., Floral Park, N. Y 
(Classroom films.) 

Library Films, Inc. (D), 25 W 
Y. C. 36. (Features, educational, 
sale onlv.) 

Carl F. Mahnke 
215 E. Third St., 


45th St.. N 
religious 


(P and D) 
(Vo- 


Productions 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
cational guidance films; filmstrips.) 

McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D) 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, language arts, 
education and child guidance, science; 
films and filmstrins for classroom use. 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 45 
Rotkefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Free films 
on science, home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational 
guidance, assembly programs.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., N. 
Y. C. (Color and b&w films for rent; art 
books, b&w color slides; also filmstrips, 
exhibitions and teaching portfolios.) 

National Education Assn Div. of Adult 
Education Service (a'so, Nationa] Train- 
ing Laboratories), 1201 16th St.. N. W.. 
Washineton 6. D. C. 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D). 
630 Fifth Ave., Suite 658, N. Y. C. 20. (Also 
filmstrips.) 

National Safety Council (P and D), 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ml. 
filmstrips on safetv education, sd.) 

Rembrandt Films (P and D), 35 W. 53rd 
St.. N. ¥. C. 19. (Varied subjects.) 

Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Free-loan films issued by P 


425 N. 
(Films, 





Prize-Winnira 
“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS ... CLUBS .. . MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connuacticut = N. W. 








Washington 9, D. C. 
__.. Write NOW For FREE Catalog! 





Lorillard Co. treating Indians of Ameri- 
ca; sd, color.) 
Simmel-Merservey, Inc, (P and D), 9113 W. 


Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. (Also 


filmstrips.) 

Sterling-Movies U. S. A., Inc. (D), 26 E. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Free sd films, most- 
ly color.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D), 

Publications, 525 W. 120th St.. 
N. Y. C. 27. (Teacher education; also P. 
eference books, standardized tests.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 43rd 
St.. N. Y. C. 36. (Short subjects and ex- 

feature photoplays produced 

co.’s of M. P. A. of America, 
school use by committees 
nat’) curriculum organiza- 


3ureau of 


fron 
nember 
selected for 
epresentin 
tions.) 

United Nations. Dept. of Public Information. 
Film and Visual Information Div., U. N 
N. Y. C. 17. (Films produced to interpret 
U. N. and world problems; also informa- 
tion on for international and U. N 
stucly.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
nation, Motion Picture Service (P and 
D), Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agri- 
culture economics, forestry: film- 
strips available only by purchase from 
Photo Lab.. 3825 Georgia Ave. N W 
Washington 11, D. C.) 

United World Films (P and D). 1445 Park 
Ave.. N. Y¥. C. 29. (Instructional films: 
curriculum integrated with sciences, so- 
cial studies, geography, child psychology. 
fine arts. track and field. Official distribu- 
tor of U. S. Government films—vU. S. Of- 
fice of Education and 17 Government 
agencies; industrial and vocational train- 
ing; documentary, agriculture, science. 
history, and aviation films, etc.; free films. 
sponsored by industry.) 

Wayne University, College of Education. 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau (P and D), Detroit 1, Mich. (Teacher 
education, foreign language education, 
and social studies; filmstrips, recordings.) 

*Yale University Press Film Service, 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

Young America Films. Inc 
E. 4ist St x. 2. Gome 
pictures and filmstrips.) 


home 


(P and D), 18 
(16mm motion 


Filmstrip Sources 

American Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Social sciences for jr. and sr. high; 
filmstrips only.) 

Artisan Productions (P and D), P. O. Box 
1827, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Intercultural 
relations.) 

The Stanley Bowrnar Co. 
Y Social studies, business, sports, etc.; 
35mm _ filmstrips, sale only. Also A-V 
equipment, accessories; records.) 

Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union St., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. (History, history of art, 
culture, geography, social science, etc.; 
slides, b&w and color; 35mm filmstrips.) 

*Dukane Corp., Dept. ST, St. Charles, M1. 
(“Student Participation” filmstrips with 
records, sale only, for grades to jr. h. s.; 
stories, history, geography, mathematics, 
science, social science.) 

Eye Gate House (P), 2716 41 Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Social studies, ele- 
mentary science, other subjects for ele- 
mentary and ir. high level.) 

Filmfax Productions (P and D), 10 E. 43rd 
St.. N. Y. ¢ (Social studies; sale only.) 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
17 (Art children’s stories, English, 
mathematics, science, social studies.) 

Heritage Filmstrivs, Inc., 89-11 63rd Dr.. 
Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

Informative Classrcom Pictures Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Social studies.) 

Life Filmstrinvs, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. (Filmstrips for sale only; 35mm single 
frame, si.) 

Long Films! 
El Cerrito 8 
science 

Museu 


(D), Valhalla, N. 


de Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., 
Calif. (Social stvdies and 


‘ Extension Service (P and D), 10 
E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Social studies, 
color, sale only; filmstrips only.) 

New York Times, Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities (P and D), Times Square, N. Y. 
Cc. 3%. (Current events; 35mm filmstrips, 


sale only 


*%Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 
(Catalogue covering lit.. language arts, 
social studies, sciences. mathematics, 
health and physical education, vocations, 
fine arts, ete.—filmstrips and 2x2 slides, 
b&w and color; also equipment.) 

Stillfilm, Inc. (P), 35 So. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. (All educational sub- 
jects for elementary and secondary grades 
and kindergarten; 35mm _ si _filmstrips: 
b&w and color.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and sr. high school and elementary 
science. atomic energy: “How to Study,” 
“School Bus Safety” and other strips. 


Records 
Pre-recorded Tapes 
Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph 


53 W. Jackson 
govern- 


Audio Classroom Services, 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. (History. 
ment, politics—records.) 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Classical. pop., ‘olk songs, 
ed., poetry—tapes.) 

B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. (Intercultural re- 
lations—records.) 

Book-Records, Inc., 
Cit (Records 
books.) 

Boy Scouts of America. 
N. J 


222 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
with accompanying 


New Brunswick, 


British Broadcasting Corp.. 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. @. 

*Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Cc. 16 (Literature—records, tapes.) 

Califone Corp.. 1041 No. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. (Records,) 

Center for Mass Communication, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. (Health educa- 
tion and intergroup relations—records.) 

Chandler Recordings, Inc. 277 W. 12th St., 
N. Y¥. C. 14. (Children’s literature, music, 
social studies—records.) 

Children’s Reading Service, 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
C. (Poetry, music, drama, literature—rec- 
ords; ed. catalogues available for both 
secondary and primary levels.) 

Cook Laboratories, Inc. 101 Second St., 
Stamford, Conn. (Records.) 

Dauntless International, 750 Tenth Ave., N. 
Y. Cc. 19. (Hi fi. documentary, folk—rec- 
ords, tapes.) 

Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 

Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, N. 
Yy. Cc. 10. (Languages—records, phrase 
books.) 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Aber- 
nathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (Discuss- 
ions for teachers on professional sub- 
jects: reading, discipline, group dynamics, 
etc.—records) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Language and edu- 
cational records.) 

EMC Recordings Corp., 806 E. Seventh St., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. (Literature, poetry, 
language, bus. ed. music—tapes.) 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (Records based on Land- 
mark Books, also filmstrips.) 

*Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
Cc. 36. (Ethnic, folk music, poetry, chil- 
dren’s records, jazz, literature, science— 
records, tapes.) 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
C. 10. (Spoken language series—records.) 

Institute for Democratic Education, 515 
Madison Ave.. N. Y. C. 22. (Human re- 
lations—records) 

Kent State Univ.. Audio Visual Center, 
Kent, Ohio. (Educational subiects—tapes. 
Catalogues for sale from DAVI. NEA, 1201 
16th St.. N. W. Washington 6, D. C.) 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the VFW. Nat'l. Hgs., 
406 W. Sth St.. Kansas City 11, Mo. 
(American history—records.) 

Lewellen’s Productions, 400 Hill Ave., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. (Atomic energy. mental hy- 
giene—trecords.) 

Livingston Electronic Corp., Livingston, N. 
J. (All fields—tapes.) 

Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 619 W. 54th St., N. Y. 
C. 19. (Classical and folk music—records.) 

Music Appreciation Records. Book-of-the- 


1078 St. Johns 





$35.00 


iS YOURS 
for selling only 50 boxes 

of our Christmas Card Style Line. 
And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 

jit costs you nothing to try.] 

last year some folks made $250- 


$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 








3 STYLE 
CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 

bronzed embossed 
designs in 3 new popu 
sizes. Excitingly different! 


GAY TRIO 
HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS 
21 novel cards in tall, 
dainty slim and luxury 
sizes. Clever—unique! 


Stim STYLE 
ALL OCCASION 
21 luxurious cards 
on the smart, modern 
tong look. Seautiful! 


CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 


gaeMail This Coupon Todacyauga 
Mi COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. * 


iad Christmas Cords and Stationery. Also send 
e leading boxes on approval for free trial, os 
i mentioned above, and full details of your easy 
money-making plan. 











If writing for an organ- 
ization, give its name 
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“ALUMINUM ON THE MARCH” 


A Technicolor ‘spectacular’ for assembly 
programs and classes in economics, in- 
dustrial arts, vocational guidance 


28 mins Technicolor 


“BANANAS? SI, SENOR!” 


A melodious journey through Sananaland 
with Chiquita Banana! 


13% mins. Eastman Color 


“MAN OF ACTION” 


The celebrated cartoon on sium prevention 
13% mins. Color 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


A classroom classic on do's and don'ts of 
cold prevention—by Walt Disney Productions 


10 mins. Technicolor 


“AMERICA FOR ME!” 


Greyhound’s grand tour of the U. S$ 
35 mins Technicolor 


“BEDTIME FOR JANIE” 


King Cotton from plantation to style-fash- 
joned garment. 


26 mins. Color 


“A CHANGING LIBERIA” 


A new look at a new Republic! 
28 mins. 


AND MORE THAN 
1000 OTHERS... 


ore described in 

ovr 56 page catalog of 
“SELECTED 

MOTION PICTURES” 
Just off the press! 
Book the Films and 
Order your FREE copy 
from Dept. ST-9 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


Branch offices in: 
ld, MN. J. (Broad at Elm) 
le mW 


(561 Hillgrove Ave.) 
San Francisco (799 Stevenson $t.) 
Dallas (1108 Jackson St.) 


Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St.. N. ¥ 
C. 14. (Classical music—record 

National Council of Teachers of English, 704 
S Sixth St.. Champaign II! Poetry— 
ecords.) 

Newbery Awards Records. 221 Fourth Ave 
x. Ge 
"er Corp. 777 Chicage 

Il} Tapes.) 

Music Co. 884 Tenth Ave 


So Tripp Ave 


N ¥.¢ 








Educational subjects—record 
tapes Inc.. 248 W 49th St. N ¥ C 
Music. poetry languags tapes.) 
Records. 475 Fifth Ave 
-oetry—records.) 
Arts Guild. 625 No Ritt 
anapolis 19, Ind (Record 
gh school English classes 
Radic Corp of America 
Camden 2,.N. J (M 
records. tapes.) 
Recorded Tape of the Month 
O. Box 195. Radio City Stati 
Music. poetry—tapes.) 
or. 5610 Bloomingdale. 
Tapes.) 
odiac Recording Co., 501 Madis 
Y C 22 ‘(Languages—records 


PEN PALS 


ivan of East and West, In: 132 E. 65th 
St.. N. ¥. C. 21 Write M A.S ab, di- 
Cost is $1 a vear and includes 
quarterly magazine 
International Friendship League 40 Mt 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Bost Mass 
Send self-addressed, stamped en 
Miss Edna MacDonough. exe 
etary, for registration form: 
intries, territories. Small fee 
ent’s life membership. Cor 
atched”"” on indiv. basis acco 
age. interests 
International Students Society 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell cents 
each address. Minimum order four Eng- 
ish, French, German, Spanish, etc., for 
junior and senior high school students 
Teachers write for enrollment blanks 
Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Depart- 
nent, Student Forum on International 
Relations, P. O. Box 733, San Francisco 
Write to Mrs. Alice Wilson, direct High 
school lists of 10 names or more (no ele- 
nentary school lists, no individual re- 
quests). 10 cents per name 
Pen Friends Committee, English-Speaking 
Union, 19 E. 54th St.. N. Y. C. 22. Write to 
A. B. Grant, chairman, Students nly, 8- 
15 years; groups preferred. State ages and 
number of applicants. The great bulk of 
prospective pen friends abroad are in 
British schools. No charge for services 
Student Letter Exchange. Waseca, Minn 
Write to R. C Mishek. general manager 
Over 50 foreign countries; all student cor- 
respondence in English. 25 cents per name 
Youth of All Nations, Inc.. 16 Saint Luke’s 
Place, N. Y. C. 14. Write to Clara Leiser 
executive director. Annual dues of $1 in- 
clude pen pals. hints on letter-writing 
and bulletin. Send five cents and self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for application 


Services 


rector 


sboro 


| EDUCATIONAL 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Name; address; executive secretary 
journals; 1956-57 convention dates 

For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations and 
directories), Office of Education. Also NEA 
Handbook, For education journals and edi- 
tors see directory. Educational Press Assn 


American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 

Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, . Ca $5 (active), $10 
(prof.); Journal of Health-Physical Edu- 
cation-Recreation; Research Quarterly 
American Assn. of School Administrators 
Finis E. Engleman, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School Adminis- 
trator; 1956 Yearbcok, School Board-Su- 
perintendent Relationships; 1957 national 
convention Feb. 15-20, Atlantic City 
American Educational Theatre Assn 
Kenneth Graham, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: $4.50; Educational 
Theatre Journal: Dee 28-30, Chicago 


dues 


American Education Research Assn. 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Educa- 
tional Research; subscription to the Re- 
view, $5; meets with American Assn of 
School Administrators 

American Federation of Teachers 
Car! J. Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Cnhi- 
cago 4, IIl.; $1.20 to $7.80: American 
Teacher 

American Library Assn 
David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; $6 to $20; ALA Bulletin, Booklist, 
College and Research Libraries. Top of 
the News, Public Libraries, Hospital Book 
Guide Subscription Books, Bulletin 
School Libraries, Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification: June 23-29. Kansas 
City, Mo 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, 1534 O St.. N. W. 
Washington, D. C.; April 15-18. Detroit 

American Teachers Assn 
H. Council Trenholm, 
Montgomery, Ala 

Assn for Education by Radio-Television 
Gertrude Broderick, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; $4; AER-T Journal. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment 
Rodney Tillman, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D C.; $8: Educational 
Leadership; March 17-21, St. Louis. 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA) 
Floyde E. Brooker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.: $5 Instructional Ma- 
terials; March 1-5, Washington, D. C 

Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Margaret Stevenson, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; no dues; News Bul- 
letin: meets with NEA 

Dept of Elementary 
NEA) 
Robert W. Eaves, 1201 
Washington 6, D. C.: 
cinnati 

International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 
Harley 
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School Principals 
16th St., N. W., 
March 24-27, Cin- 


Z. Wooden, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $6: Exceptional 
Children, ICEC Bulletin; regional con- 
vention, Nov. 7-10, Phoenix; international 
convention, April 23-27, Pittsburgh. 

Music Educators National Conference 
Vanett Lawler, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal; division conventions 
March 1-5, Atlantic City (Eastern); March 
15-19, Omaha (No. Central); March 23-27, 
Denver (S. W.); April 2-6, Boise (N. W.); 
April 14-17, Pasadena, Calif. (Western): 
April 26-30, Miami (Southern). 

National Art Education Association 
Horace F. Heilman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa.; regional dues, plus 
$3 for NAEA; Art Education; Yearbook; 
April 16-19, Los Angeles. 

National Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8 (individual), $12 
(institutional); Bulletin; Feb. 23-27, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Catholic Educational Assn. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: $4; Bulletin; April 23-26, Mil- 
waukee 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 700 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, W.: National Parent-Teacher: 
May 19-22, Cincinnati. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., N. W 
Wachington 6, D. C.; $5; Social Education 
and Yearbook; Nov. 22-24, 1956, Cleveland 

N-tional Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullum Robertson, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, N. D.: $4: Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 21-23, 1956, Atlantic City. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
J. N. Hook, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill.: $4: The English Journal, Elementary 
English, College English; Nov. 22-24, 1956, 
St. Louis. 

Notional Education As<ociation 
William G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5: Journal of the 
NEA; Centennial Convention June 30-July 
5, Philadelphia. 


Concluded on page 29-T) 





Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Skyline New York 

28 mins., color, free loan. Tour of 
New York City, sponsored by TWA. 
(Ir. and Sr. H.) Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 17. 
Other TWA color, air-tour films on free 
loan from IVT: Flight to California—29 
Air Adventure to Europe—26 
Flight to the Sun Country—27 
mins., Arizona; Flight into Time—27 
mins., Mediterranean areas; Letter to a 
Pilot—30 mins., details of routine flight. 

The American Flag—14 mins., color. 
Origin, growth and meaning of the 
flag. (U. El. through Sr. H.) Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 





mins.; 
mins.: 


Scene from The American Flag, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


ENGLISH: Guideposts to Speaking and 
Writing—10 filmstrips, color. Series de- 
signed to cope with problem pronouns 
and verbs. (U. El. and Jr. H.) Writing 
and Revising—4 filmstrips, color. A se- 
quel to Writing a Paragraph series. 
U. El. through Sr. H.) Filmstrip House, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 


SCIENCE: Frogs and Toads—10 mins. 
Habitats, life functions, cycle. (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Young America Films, 18 E. 
sist St. N.Y. Co a. 


OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST: Ap- 
pointment with Youth—26 mins. For 
senior high vocational guidance college 
education courses, adult meetings. High 
school teacher dramatizes his career, to 
answer questions about the profession’s 
satisfactions, what it offers beginners. 
lext-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 36, 
Vera FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior 
High ); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 


WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 
Concluded from page 28-T 





Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Waldo Braden, Louisiana State University, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La.; 
$4.50; .Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Speech Teacher, Speech Monographs, An- 
nuai Directory; Dec., Chicago. 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. ™.; $5 (basic), $7.50 (compre- 
hensive); whe National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, Business Ed 
(UBEA) Forum; June 19-22, Dallas. 


SCHOOL YOUTH GROUPS 


American Junior Red Cross, Livingston L. 
Blair, Dir., Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
tional Relations, Washington 13, D. C. 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive director, 1201 16th St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Future Farmers of America, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 4th 
St. & Independence Ave., S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


29-T 


Future Homemakers of America, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 4th St. & Independence Ave., 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Future Teachers of America (NEA), Mrs. 
Wilda Faust, director, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, Sanford M. Reece, Sec- 
retary for Youth Program, YMCA, 291 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 7. 

Junior Classical League, Estella Kyne, 
chairman, 744 Monroe, Wenatchee, Wash. 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C. 

National Junior Honor Society, Paul E. 
Elicker, sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. Pat- 
terson, executive sec., 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright, 
Leadership Services, National Board 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
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Pree 
MATERIALS 


__1. AFL-CIO, p. 12-1 
Pamphlets 
__2. ALSHER FILMS, p. 26-T 
Free catalogue 
___3. ASSOCIATION FILMS, p. 28-T 
Catalogue Selected Motion Pictures 
—__.4. AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM, 
p. 32-T 
Album, 30-color prints, Bird Handbook 
and album case. (See back’ cover for de- 
tails about joining.) 
___5. BOOK SUPPLY CO., p. 26-T 
Details of Book Fair plan 
_.6. BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 
p. 11-7 
Catalogue of 100 Documentary Films 
___.7. CAEDMON RECORDS, p. 12-T 
Catalogue of spoken-word recordings 
__.8. CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSTY PRESS, p. 26-T 
Catalogues: films__, pamphlets__, post- 
ers__, recordings 
__.9. COMET PRESS BOOKS, p. 26-T 
Copy of How to Publish Your Book 
._..10. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., p. 24-T 
Catalogue of plays 
___11. DUKANE CORP., p. 7-T 
Info. on Student Participation Films 
___12. EUROPEAN COMMUNITY FOR COAL 
AND STEEL, p. 4-T 
Pamphlet, Building a United States of 
Europe 


Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—___13. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 26-T 
Free catalogue 

—__.14. INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
p. 18-T 
Copy of Whot Life Insurance Means and 
Teachers’ Guide 

—_.15. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 
p. 13-T 
Info. on educational travel 

—___16. RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 19-T 
Catalogue of educational aids 

___.17. SCHOLASTIC BOOK BAZAARS, p. 21-T 
Fact sheet on Book Bazoars 


—_.18. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
p. 2-T 


—_.19. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 5-T 
Complete information on how to start a 
TAB Club; also kit of materials and sample 
book 


—__20. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 20-T 
Folder on 16mm sound projector 


21. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, p. 6-T 
Lit. on Pageant of America filmstrip and 
books, and on Chronicles of America 
volumes 


See p. 27-T for Colonial Studios coupon; 
p. 23-T for Consumers Union coupon, 
p. 26-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 








Addr 


State 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Sept. 27, 1956 
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ETV: SUCCESS OF Starvation 7 


A report of Harvard’s Summer Conference 
on Educational Television 
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EARL B. ABRAMS, associate 
editor of Broadcasting-T elecasting, 
raised a question at the Harvard 
Summer Conference on Education- 
al TV that went straight to the 
heart of the ETV matter: ( 
educators justify the enormous ex- 
pense of ETV stations when you 
can muster only one per cent of the 
available audience for pro- 
grams? “Why a 16-inch pipe line 
for a mere trickle of oil,” was the 
homely way he put it. 

Abrams feels that ETV can pay 
its keep by serving not the great 
mass but specialized audiences in 
ways for which commercial! TV has 
neither the interest nor the ability 

Prominent at the conference was 
a hard core of practical broadcast- 
ers who had been tempered in the 
fires of litigation for a channel and 
annual budget, not the starry-eyed 
idealists of five years ago. If they 
had not been able to deliver on 
their dreams of a complete and 
thriving national ETV network, still 
they told stories full of hope and 
promise: 

1. Alabama has a network of 
three VHF stations covering 90 per 
cent of the staté. Cost: for less 
than the annual budget of one high 
school, one signal can be sent to 
“the majority of the state’s minori- 
ties” whose interests are not served 
by commercial TV. 

2. WQED, Pittsburgh, tele: 
program on pediatrics. The 
gram reached 24,000 mothers 
one per cent of whom had ever 
had the services of a pediatrician. 
Here is an instance of how social 
agencies can achieve their pur 
poses effectively and economically 
by the use of TV. 

8. Over the past two and a half 
years the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education has awarded 
$1,590,286 in 21 grants to six col- 
leges, eight universities, and four 
public school systems for exneri- 
ments in closed and open circuit 
TV teaching. 

4. By the end of the year. when 
Memphis, Philadelphia, and Puerto 
Rico start ETV stations, there will 
be 23 such stations active. 

5. The Educational Radio and 
TV Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has stepped up its grants to local 
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ETV stations. The purpose: to | 
duce series of “network calibre 
programs which the Center dist 
utes throughout the nation. 1 
new series of interest to high schoo 
teachers: “Writers of Today,” half 
hour interviews on the nature of 
literature. Participants are Walter 
Kerr (dramatic critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune). W H 
Auden, Robert Penn Warren, Ar: 
bald MacLeish, and Arthur Mil.e: 
The second series: “Music 
Young People,” 13 programs 
plaining “serious” music thr 
performance and commentary. This 
is the first program produced by 
Arts and Audiences, Inc4 which 
plans to introduce young Ameri- 
cans to all the arts. 

In addition to bringing to the 
convention high hopes, delegates 
left with some sound advice 

1. Robert Saudek, Omnibus pro 
ducer, claimed success in wresting 
program content control from ad 
vertisers. Unlike radio, TV expenses 
demand several sponsors so edito- 
rial control reverts to producers 
Sacred dedication to arbitrary time 
limits of 30 or 60 minutes has been 
shattered. And on Omnibus shows 
commercials are not permitted to 
interrupt the climax. Saudek also 
observed that TV producers’ big 
gest hurdle is to dispel the notion 
that culture is for “squares” only 
2. Edward G. Sherburne, Jr., di 
rector of programs, Station WGBH- 
TV-FM, Cambridge, warned that 
it would be a fatal mistake to judge 
ETV by commercial TV’s stand 
ards. He urged ETV stations to 
serve local diversity and_ regional 
needs, something networks 
hard to do. ETV should strive 
optimum attention rather than max 
imum audience. Quality of offer- 
ings rather than quantity of view 
ers is what matters. 

The conference considered these 
topics: The Educational Potential 
of Commercial Television; The 
Case for Special Educational Tele 
vision; Formal Uses for In-School 
Television; Educational Television 
and the Educators; and What is a 
Successful ETV Station? A com- 
plete report on the conference will 
be published by Harvard in Octo- 
ber. —Patrick D. Hazarp 
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Free Period. 





Copycats: Mrs. Goebel Ritter, a high 
school history teacher, gave mid-month 
examinations. When the exam was over 
she asked the students to sign a pledge 
that they did not give or receive help. 
Later, she found most of the students 
had written the following: “I refuse 
under the Fifth Amendment to make 
an answer in regard to the honor sys- 
tem for fear of incriminating myself.” 


Love: Devotees of Roget’s Thesaurus 
and the old “Conning Tower” which 
F. P. A. ran with such distinction and 
rare humor in the old New York World 
should get a kick out of this bit: 


The Love Song of P. M. Roget 
There is a girl, lass, damsel, wench,/ Miss, 
maiden, hoyden, jeune fille (F.)/ Whom I 
love, fancy, idolize,/Hold dear, make much 
of, cherish, prize,/&c., adj. But she/ Avoids, 
shuns, steers—, keeps—clear of me,/She is 
so lovely, gracious, sweet,/Fair, comely, 
seemly (obs.),/That if she does refuse, de- 
cline,/Deny, despise, scorn to be mine,/I 
shall go mad,—as a March hare,/Insane, 
bereft, dementate (rare). 


Committees: It has been said that 
one reason why the Ten Command- 
ments are so short and to the point is 
that they were given direct and didn’t 
come out of committees.—Augusta 
(Kans.) Gazette 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. ' 


MISS TRIM 





“Today's assignment is a tough one. 
To get individual help, you'll have to 
take a number and wait your turn.” 





All times listed ore current in Eastern Zone 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 27 


8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Vulgar- 
ity” (repeat) with Charles Siepmann, 
Jacques Barzun, and host, Clifton Fadi- 
man. For English teachers interested in 
discussing these aural essays, a 
range forecast: Oct. 4: “What Is Gen- 
ius?” Oct. 11: “The Ideal Teacher.” Oct 
18: “1956 Views 1984”—on science fic- 
tion. Oct. 25: “American Magazines.” 
Nov. 1: “Is There an American Upper 
Class Language?” 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 28 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Ding Dong School: 
Dr. Horwich begins a three-month tour 
of personal appearances. Meet her and 
tell her what you like and don’t like 
about her program. In-school viewing 
in family living courses is a natural 
place for your students to find evidence 
for their analyses. Forecast: Sept. 29— 
Barr Department Store, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Oct. 5 and 6—Freedom Fair, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Oct. 8-12—Show originates 
from Miami, Fla.; Oct. 13—Jordan Marsh 
Department Store, Miami, Fla. These 
grass roots tours are growing in TV 
They provide a natural opportunity for 
local community leaders of opinion, 
especially teachers, to present intelli- 
gent and sympathetic, face-to-face criti- 

_ cism to TV rformers. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Adventures of 
Rin Tin Tin: Rusty, Rinty, and the 
spirited leader of the horse herd join 
Chiracahua Chief Komawi in capturing 
a gang of rustlers invading Indian ter- 
ritory 

8:30 p.m 
empted 
tional 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 29 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “The 
Raiders,” in which the deceit of an 
sland merchant is discovered and a 
pirate raid on the fort at Nassau is re- 
pelled. For student reading suggestions, 
see the book list compiled for this pro- 
gI by the Women’s National Book 
ae ttee, Elementary Enelish (Nov., 
956) 


SUNDAY 


(CBS) Radie Workshop: Pre- 
today by the Democratic Na- 
Committee. 


SEPTEMBER 30 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
‘From Prison and Exile,” a new series 
on books written from prison or exile. 
Oct. 7—Plato’s “Crito”; Oct. 14—John 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negre College Choir: 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 
11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: “The 
Cutting Edge,” a dramatization of the 
essence of Jonathan Swift's satire. Oct. 

14—-A United Nations program. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Casey Tibbs, world’s champion cowboy, 
is the guide on a tour of the Rodeo at 
Madison Square Garden. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Outlook: A new time 
for Chet Huntley's news-feature pro- 
gram. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zeo Parade: A long- 
range forecast for your lesson plan book: 
Sept. 30—“Animal Tongues”; Oct. 7— 
“Little Known Facts About Birds”; Oct. 
14—"Strange Relatives”; Oct. 21—“*Ani- 
mals Had the Idea First”; Oct. 28— 
“Animals in Your Own Backyard.” 


National Radie and TV programs by representat 


Scene from Mr. and Mrs. Browning 


(Telephone Time, Sunday, 6 p.m., CBS). 


4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
“The Hollywood Story,” how movies are 
roduced. (See Frank Getline’s “The 
ovies as Art,” Sept. 14; “Common- 
weal.”) Forecast: Oct. 14—“Citizenship,” 
a survey of the various ethnic groups 
in America and their special contribu- 
tions to our democracy; Oct. 28—“The 
Political Temperament of America.” 
4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: A 
documentary report on Mental Rehabil- 
itation, direct from Rockland State Hos- 
pital, Orangeburg, N. Y. 
4:45 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Sunday News: 





POINT OF VIEW 


Our hats are off to ABC's station 
WNHC-TV in New Haven (Conn.) and 
to high schools of that state. Victor E. 
Pitkin’s program, Asia in Ferment (9:30 
a.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays), is now 
being telecast live on a twice-week 
basis, by the Conn. State Department 
of Education. And the program is being 
tuned into by 23 high schools’ social 
studies classrooms. Professor Pitkin's 
analysis of current political and cul- 
tural conditions in Asia is regarded as 
part of regular class work. The lucky 
students will be hearing a persuasive 
professor bring them information too 
fresh to be in their textbooks; in addi- 
tion, they will be learning to expect en- 
lightenment from their TV sets. And 
what they learn to expect, they may 
eventually demand from commercial 
TV. Creating that demand is a strong 
argument for in-school viewing of good 
progr ys. 

Teachers and administraters whe 
would like detailed information about 
the WNHC-TV plan should address in- 
quiries to Listenables and Lookables. 











ives of ligi 





31-T 


Eric Sevareid’s F eny = has been cut 
to 15 minutes. Other Public Affairs pro- 
gram time changes at CBS-TV: Face the 
Nation (5:00-5:30 p.m.). Bandwagon '56 
(5:30-6:00 p.m.). Starting Oct. 7, See It 
Now returns and replaces Face the Na- 
tion and Bandwagon '56. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV Telephone Time: “Mr. 
ral Mrs. Browning.” Storyteller John 
Nesbitt reveals the answers found to: 
“What happened to the famous lovers 
after they got married?” Nesbitt starts 
his story where the curtain falls on ihe 
Eopulee play and movie of the 1930's 
‘ Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 


MONDAY OCTOBER 1 


5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Sixty-five talented youngsters from 
eight cities appear today on the “Talent 
Roundup Day.” 

5:00 p.m. (MBS) Bob and Ray: Teach 
satire to your students by following 
Bob and Ray’s campaign to elect Mary 
Magoon Senator-at-Large. The move- 
ment was started by fans of the comics 
at Northwestern Michigan College. 
ae City. 45 minutes each week- 

ay. 

5:35 p.m. (NBC) See You at the Polls: 
Five-minute non-partisan testimonials 
by the nation’s leaders on the impor- 
tance of registering, knowing the issues 
and voting. Weekdays through Nov. 2 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Danny Thomas 
Show: “The Boarding School” is the 
first of the new season. In it Danny 
Williams sends his motherless children 
to boarding school, but they are home 
again within hours. Just a little loneli- 
ness convinces Danny that the Williams 
family belongs under one roof. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Eileen 
Farrell, soprano. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
“The Hindenburg Disaster.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A 
Man’s World,” by Douglas Fairbairn, a 
story of young love. Forecast: Oct. 15— 
“Company of Men,” by Loring Mandel, 
is about a Faw mp gang of black mar- 
keteers in Paris after World War II. 
Oct. 29—“American Primitive,” by Er- 
nest Pascal and Dale Wasserman, a story 
about a crisis on a wagon train moving 
west. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 2 


9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Planned for early broadcast are pro- 
grams on Woodrow Wilson, Ben Frank- 
lin, Mary Martin, and Alexander Wooll- 
cott. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) DuPont Cavalcade: 
“The Boy Nobody Wanted,” the story 
about how a boy who accidentally killed 
two playmates was helped by the Juve- 
nile Courts 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 3 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Man i: 
Flight,” a history of aviation 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
In “Man About Town,” Billy Gray dates 
a beauty contest winner. His family 
have to bail out the dashing bon vivant 
when the girl announces she wants t 
go to an expensive night club. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
“The Life of Mickey Mantle.” 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


Oct. 4 (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “For- 
bidden Area,” premiere of this weekly 
series. 

Oct. 4 (NBC-TV) Home: “A Salute to 
Teen Cooks.” Must in-school viewing for 
home economics classes. 

Oct. 6 (CBS-TV) Ferd Star Jubilee: 
Cole Porter Festival. See Francis Fergus- 
son's excellent article, “Broadway's Musi- 
3 Hullabaloo,” Saturday Review (Sept 


). 
Oct. 7 (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Leonard 
Bernstein on musical comedy. 


faiths are listed once each semester. 





Here’s a Fascinating 


NATURE STUDY PROGRAM 


from the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


SOSH ERO EEEEEEEEES 


$ Everybody knows aes the Ostrich is the biggest 
<living bird, But did you know thet it can run 50 
* miles an hour —thet its kick con kill @ mon — thet 
it hes the largest eyes of any land creoture? 


se , 
in on ordinary weedlend pond you con find 
en emetzing voriety of fascinating creotures. 
Your Noture Program tells you what to look for, 
how te go obout it, 
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Discover awesome prehistoric titans, like the 
Stegosourus—fifteen feet of armor-plated 
might, with @ brein no lerger than @ walavil 
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Friendly Experts to Guide 


1 like to send you this Free 
$2.00) to demonstrate a 
program that intro- 
duces your pupils to the wonders of 
Nature—under the guidance of skilled 
and experienced naturalists! 

The Audubon Society’s Nature Pro- 
gran as already captured the imagi- 
nation of thousands of educators and 
student Through the magic eye of 
magnificent color photographs, you 
journey each month “into the field” 
on a quest after Nature's secrets! You 
see how Nature “protects her own” 
with ingenious camouflage learn 
the ways some animals raise 
their young collect your own 
Classroom Museum” of albums about 
exotk beautiful butterflies, 
animal And your naturalist 
guides your the 
woncers you your 


We woul 
Gift (value 
new classroom 


strange 


flowers 

oddities. 
will open 
can liscover in 


eyes to 


Notural color pictures show you unusual crea- 
tures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. In summer, 
he is the seme color os his tundra home... 


(vALUE *2°°) 


To introduce you to this 
new Nature Hobby 


nearby park, on field trips—even in 
your own se@hoolyard! 

Each month an exciting new Nature 
topic is selected and a set of about 
30 color prints is issued, together with 
an album in which to mount them, 
and a text that explains your “Class- 
room Museum” collection. The total 
cost is very low — only $1 for each 
monthly set plus a few pennies post- 
age. And there is absolutely no obliga- 
tion to continue when you take ad- 
vantage of this unusual FREE OFFER. 
You may resign at any time. However, 
we feel sure that, once you have be- 
acquainted with the program, 
you will want to continue these de- 
lightful monthly “visits’’ for a while 
That's why we make this unusual 
Free Offer. But we urge you to send 
for your sample package now, because 
quantities are limited. Mail the coupon 
today! 


come 


But when avtumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, and he starts to chenge color. By the 
time the ground is covered with 
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FREE KIT: 


An exciting new way you and the children 
can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 
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This Gift package will demonstrate 


thrilling new prepa - 
to the classroom which 
developed 

National yo Socie' 
yee, 


co 
cematutely gupan be 


p ieonky suited 
been 


has 


‘ou are invited to 


a Kit (worth $2.00) consisting of: 





You incur no obligation when 


for this FREE Seocustery 
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any time. But quantities are limited 
we urge you to mail the coupon today, 
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(Please Print) 
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Good only in U.S.A 
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